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World  Flight  Revived  Reader  Interest 
In  Aviation,  Tested  News  Facilities 

“Most  Wonderful”  Air  Adventure  Since  Lindbergh  Hopped  Ocean,  Some  Editors  Say — Few  Minimize 
Story — Wire  Associations  Showed  Enterprise — News  Men  Mauled  in  New  York 


rpHE  press  this  week  was  tlie  stage  for  g  JOHN  W  PERRY  h>-line  stories  of  botli  Post  and  Gatty, 

A  the  biggest  and  most  successful  ^  '  played  the  story  in  its  usual  manner  with 

spectacle  of  the  air  it  has  had  the  oppor-  managing  editor,  was  one  who  took  this  public's  imagination;”  the  Oklahoma  City  such  material. 

tunity  to  present  since  Lindbergh  staged  view.  His  own  reaction  to  the  story,  Daily  Oklahoman  called  the  story  "al-  1  he  limes  syndicated  the  story  to  24 
his  famous  monologue.  he  said,  was  probably  like  that  of  most  most  KM)  per  cent  news,”  adding  that  pa|Krs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

Wiley  Post  and  Harold  Catty  were  newspaper  readers.  ”1  thought.”  Mr  such  exploits  will  remain  high  in  the  and  to  London,  Paris,  Sydney,  -Australia! 

the  principal  characters  in  this  drama.  Kellamy  said  in  respon.se  to  a  telegraphic  news  .scale  "until  fliers  are  no  longer  re-  and  Muenos  Aires. 

Their  only  prop  was  a  resplendent  throb-  inquiry  by  Editor  &  Plulisher,  "odds  garded  as  daring  heroes  and  until  flying  Dispatching  the  Po.st-tiatty  messages 

.•  1.,.,.. -..iio,!  some  instances 

olTered  peculiar 
dirticulties,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  flight 
across  Russia.  Hc- 
yond  Moscow  the 
telegraph  offices 
would  not  receive 
any  messages  un¬ 
less  they  were 
written  in  Russian. 
The  ingenuity  of  a 
Times  correspond- 
e  n  t  in  Moscow 
solved  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  handed 
the  fliers  telegram.-^ 
written  in  the  na¬ 
tive  language  re¬ 
cording  all  phas  ‘s 
of  expected  hap¬ 
penings  to  them 
while  they  were 
flying  over  Siberi'i. 
1  )ifferent  forms  for 
different  places 
they  might  land, 
for  telling  of  en¬ 
gine  trouble  and 
for  signifying  th?t 
all  was  weK  vvith 
them  were  pro- 

.  „  -  .  vided  to  fit  rhe 

interest  grew.  In  Reporters  and  ennieramen  had  to  fight  this  milling  moh  to  complete  their  assignments  as  the  Winnie  Mae  landed  at  need, 

succeed  ing  epi-  Roosevelt  field  Wednesday  night.  Flashlights  flared,  fists  were  swung,  and  police  cards  stuck  in  hathands  meant  .  A  Times  e<htor- 

lodes,  the  audience  exactly  nothing  to  the  fighting  policemen  who  attempted  to  hold  the  crowd  in  check.  executive  told 

was  on  its  toes.  Editor  &  Pun- 

waiting  for  the  outcome  with  great  sus-  were  at  least  2(K)  to  one  against  sue-  across  oceans  and  barren  wastes  is  i.isher  he  believed  the  dispatches  from 


interest  grew.  In  Reporters  and  ( 

succeeding  epi-  Roosevelt  field 

lodes,  the  audience 
was  on  its  toes, 

waiting  for  the  outcome  with  great  sus 


Reporters  and  cameramen  had  to  fight  this  milling  moh  to  complete  their  assignments  as  the  Winnie  Mae  landed  at 
Roosevelt  field  Wednesday  night.  Flashlights  flared,  fists  were  swung,  and  police  cards  stuck  in  hathands  meant 
exactly  nothing  to  the  fighting  policemen  who  attempted  to  hold  the  crowd  in  check. 


were  at  least  2(K)  to  one  against  suc- 


ptnse.  the  prime  ingredient  of  drama  cess.  When  success  began  to  be  possible 


and  of  a  great  newspaper  story. 

The  newspapers  went  all  the  way  to 
do  their  share  in  unfolding  the  drama 
of  two  men  circling  the  earth  in  8  days, 
15  hours  and  51  minutes. 

All  their  intricate  mechanisms  of  news 
gathering  were  employed.  The  press  as¬ 
sociations  mobilized  all  their  enterprise, 
and  fed  out  reams  of  copy  from  hour  to 
hour  and  day  to  day  as  the  performance 
progressed. 

The  public  interest  was  best  manifested 
in  the  sudden  jump  in  demand  for  news¬ 
papers  telling  the  latest  news  of  the  flight 
and  of  the  scanty  words  that  came  from 
•he  lips  of  the  intrepid  actors. 

Throughout  the  nation  the  press  tele¬ 
phones  were  steadily  ringing.  As  the 
story  increased  in  interest,  its  play  in  the 
press  jumped  from  one  an<l  two  column 
heads,  to  three  and  four  column  heads. 


and  then  when  it  began  to  be  almost  as¬ 
sured,  our  readers  showed  this  by  getting 
on  the  telephone  and  asking  for  news. 
This  is  one  way  of  measuring  a  story.” 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  “most  wonder¬ 
ful  airplane  adventure”  since  Lindbergh, 
the  editor  said,  adding  “And  what  more 
can  you  say  about  any  story?”  This 
does  not  affect  the  fact,  he  concluded, 
that  ordinary  run  of  mine  flights  have 
l)een  worth  very  little  in  the  past  year. 

Lee  H.  Wo(k1,  New  York  World 
Telcf/ram  executive  editor,  went  Mr. 
Bellamy  one  better  in  his  appraisal  of  the 
story.  “Interest  in  the  flight,”  he  said, 
“is  every  bit  as  great  as  in  Lindbergh’s,” 
and  G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
■Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  said  that 
“circulation  reaction  to  the  Post-Gatty 
flight  is  such  as  convinces  us  that  public 
interest  is  extremely  great  in  an  aviation 


established 

l.ouisvillc 


as  safe.”  Neil  Dalton,  the  avaitors,  while  short  and  concise, 
Courier-Journal  managing  gave  their  per.sonal  characteristics  and 


editor,  said  the  story  was  “certainly  en-  showed  their  unconquerable  spirit,  and 
titled  to  all  the  space  it  received,”  and  thus  added  important  elements  to  the 
J.  Edwin  Murphy,  lialtimorc  Hveninn  story. 


Sun  managing  editor,  said  the  interest 
in  the  flight  had  been  such  as  to  con- 


This  executive  compared  aviation 
stories  with  those  of  bicycle  and  auto- 


vince  him  that  there  “is  still  sufficient  mobile  racing  stories  of  the  past,  refer- 
public  interest  to  justify  big  space  on  ring  to  the  time  when  they  were  given 


outstanding  aviation  exploits.” 

Nearly  all  of  them  pointed  to  increased 


great  prominence  in  the  press.  As  time 
went  on,  he  said,  they  became  routine. 


circulation  and  a  steady  clamor  of  tele-  but  any  unusual  deviation  from  common 
phone  bells  in  their  offices  as  corrobora-  practice, — such  as  a  bicycle  trip  across 


tion  of  their  views. 


Silieria — would  restore  them  to  the  realm 


There  were  dissenting  opinions,  too,  as  of  “big  news.” 
there  arc  for  every  acclaimed  show  that  "The  time  is  coming,”  he  said,  “when 
opens  on  Broadway.  Franklin  P.  .Adams  we  will  print  just  short  notices  of  trans¬ 
in  “The  Conning  Tower”  in  Nexv  York  Atlantic  flights,  but  when  someone  does 
Herald  Tribune,  July  1,  made  a  verse  to  such  a  thing  as  go  around  the  world  in 
the  effect  that  although  he  was  an  three  days,  it  shall  merit  and  receive  the 
avaricious  newspaper  reader,  he  quickly  great  space  that  has  been  given  tbe  Post- 


*nd  as  tbe  climax  approached  and  was  exploit  of  that  character,”  justifying  the 


reached,  the  heads  flared  forth  across  the 
fiRht  columns,  deep  and  bold  and 
spectacular. 


great  space  devoted  to  its  presentation. 

The  interest  was  by  no  means  sec¬ 
tional.  From  the  west  coast  the  senti- 


skinped  airplane  news. 

“What  plane  goes  where  in  fast  or 


Gatty  flight.”  _ 

From  the  time  the  flight  started  until 


I?ditors  and  newspaper  readers  had  ment  of  the  Los  Anuclcs  Reeord  was 
•*cn  fed  up  on  aviation  exploits,  but  the  that  the  public  interest  was  “undoubtedly 


slow  time  I  read  about  in  less  than  no  it  ended  it  was  an  extremely  difficult 
time,”  wrote  F.  P.  A.,  and  M.  V.  Atwood,  story  to  cover.  The  .scramble  of  the  press 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  said  this  associations  to  leave  a  wake  of  news  in 
sentiment  adequately  expressed  his  view-  the  path  of  the  nlane  as  it  traver.sed  the 


"laKtiificence  of  this  flight  restored  the  great”  and  the  Tortland  Oretionian  said  Vincent  G.  Byers,  New  York  F.X’eninq  later. 


waste  spots  of  the  earth  and  sea  is  told 


wthusiasm  that  had  been  flagging  since 
A  1  summer  of  1927  when  the 

Atlantic  was  first  mastered. 


it  was  “worth  the  major  display  it  re¬ 
ceived  H.  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  said  the  feat  was  so 


Post  managing  editor,  said  he  thought  The  arrival  at  Roosevelt  F'ield  near 
interest  in  aviation  exploits  was  on  the  New  York  was  a  nightmare  to  news- 
wane.  papermen.  A  crowd  of  about  10.000  was 


Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  extraordinary  that  “it  has  captured  the  The  Nezv  York  Times,  which  carried  rm  hand  to  acclaim  the  fliers.  Although 


b 
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newspapermen  and  photographers  wore 
their  press  cards  in  their  hats,  the  police 
were  slow  in  recognizing  their  validity, 
and  in  swinging  their  clubs  and  hsts  the 
newspai)ermen  were  not  spared.  One 
photographer,  John  Ferris,  was  severely 
beaten  when  he  tried  to  get  close  enough 
to  the  Winnie  Mae  to  get  a  good  pic¬ 
ture,  and  others  were  nursing  slight  in¬ 
juries  and  great  resentment  against  the 
police  on  the  day  after  the  landing. 

Tlve  newspapermen  had  been  asked  to 
wait  with  the  welcoming  committee  to 
get  their  interviews  and  photographs  but 
when  the  plane  alighted  and  the  crowd 
surged  forward  the  newspapermen  could 
not  hold  back.  In  their  effort  to  get  to 
the  plane  and  to  talk  to  the  aviators, 
which  was  generally  unsuccessful,  they 
encountered  the  boots,  fists,  and  clubs  of 
the  police  in  many  instances.  News¬ 
papermen  without  police  cards  didn’t 
have  a  chance  of  getting  anywhere  near 
the  plane. 

Dissension  between  Bruno,  Bl^he  and 
Associates,  a  New  York  publicity  firm, 
and  F.  C.  Hall,  backer  of  the  flight, 
arose  as  preparations  were  being  made 
to  welcome  the  fliers.  Mr.  Hall  said 
that  he  wanted  the  flight  to  be  a  “purely 
sportsmanship  affair,”  and  objected  to 
the  publicity  firm’s  attempting  to  man¬ 
age  the  affairs  of  the  participants. 

Russ  Gudgeon,  of  the  publicity  firm, 
told  Kiiitor  &  Publisher,  that  before  the 
flight  his  company  had  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  fliers  in  which  they  were 
to  manage  possible  endorsement  of  prod¬ 
ucts  in  case  the  flight  was  successful. 
The  aviators  asked  whether  the  firm’s 
activities  would  interfere  with  Mr.  Hall’s 
plans,  and  when  informed  that  they  would 
not,  agreed  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

Where  the  exploiters  and  Mr.  Hall 
split  was  on  where  the  fliers  were  to  stop 
on  their  first  night  in  New  York.  The 
welcoming  committee  and  the  publicity 
firm  had  agreed  upon  the  Hotel  Ritz- 
Carlton.  ^ir.  Hall  had  a  suite  of  rooms 
waiting  in  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  and 
wanted  the  fliers  to  go  there.  They 
went  to  the  Ritz-Carlton. 

Mr.  Gudgeon  said  that  his  company 
was  not  handling  any  publicity  for  the 
fliers,  except  for  brief  biographies  fur¬ 
nished  before  the  flight,  and  that  no  defi¬ 
nite  arrangements  alx)ut  endorsements  had 
Iveen  made  as  yet. 

A  contract  to  bring  the  Winnie  Mae 
to  Oticka.sha,  Okla.,  as  its  first  stop  in 
that  state,  has  been  made  between  F.  C. 
Hall,  hacker  of  the  flight,  and  the  Chic- 
kasha  Daily  Express.  Chickasha  and 
Maysville,  home  of  Wiley  Post,  will 
combine  in  a  big  homecoming  to  the 

pa*’»y- 

The  experience  of  reporting  past 
trans-Atlantic  hops  made  the  initial 
stage  of  the  record-making  flight  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  cover.  From  New 
'\’ork  to  Harbor  Grace,  N.F.  has  become 
a  well-established  air  line.  The  fact 
that  the  fliers  made  such  excellent  time 
in  the  1.1.^3  miles  of  this  first  lap  height¬ 
ened  the  interest  in  the  proposed  flight, 
and  gave  newspapermen  the  thought 
that  this  one  might  amount  to  something. 
And  the  immediate  starting  from  Harbor 
Grace  on  the  “long  hop”  at  3:27  P.M., 
June  23  (New  York  daylight  saving 
time)  substantiated  this  view. 

All  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  F.urope 
and  England  press  assfKiation  and  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  were,  by  previous 
arrangement,  looking  for  the  fliers. 

The  Associated  Press  not  only  had 
its  own  men  on  the  lookout  in  b'ngland 
and  in  other  coast  countries,  but  had 
enlisted  the  aid  of  allied  press  associa¬ 
tions,  Reuters’  and  the  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  England  in  England,  Havas  in 
France,  Wolff  in  Germany  and  Tass  in 
Russia.  Correspondents  as  far  north  as 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  as  far 
south  as  Spain  were  also  on  the  lookout. 
United  Press  had  its  entire  system  of 
Eurfjpean  corresprindents  on  the  qui  vive 
watching  for  the  fliers,  and  even  the  flash 
of  the  unexpected  landing  at  Hanover, 
Germany,  reached  New  York  only  eight 
minutes  after  Post  and  Gatty  landed 
there.  The  International  News  Service 
had  likewise  made  extensive  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  fliers  first  landed  where  they  were 
least  expected — at  Chester,  England,  16 
miles  from  Liverpool,  completing  the 


trip  at  7 :44  the  following  morning.  The 
A.P.  with  its  numerous  affiliations  cov¬ 
ered  this  landing,  and  the  departure 
from  Chester  an  hour  and  a  half  later, 
without  much  trouble.  The  U.P.  cov¬ 
ered  it  by  telephone  from  Liverpool  and 
London;  previously  the  U.P.  had  sighted 
the  plane  over  Bangor,  Wales. 

The  landing  in  Hanover  Germany,  at 
12 :45  p.m.  was  easily  covered,  as  were 
the  two  departures  from  the  same  place. 
The  first  was  made  at  1 :50,  but  in  five 
minutes  the  fliers  were  back  to  refuel. 
They  started  again  at  2:15,  arriving  in 
Berlin  an  hour  and  IS  minutes  after¬ 
wards. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  were  off 
again  with  Moscow  as  their  destination. 
They  arrived  at  11:30  A.M.,  one  third 
of  the  trip  completed.  After  a  sleep  they 
took  off  at  11:30  P.M.  for  the  flight 
across  the  great  wastes  of  Siberia. 

Then  the  trouble  started  for  the  press 
associations.  The  Associated  Press 
was  protected  through  its  affiliation  with 
the  Tass  agency.  The  United  Press 
through  its  Moscow  office  had  arranged 
for  extra  coverage  at  every  point  along 
the  trans-Siberian  route  as  far  as  Blago- 
veschensk,  where  they  entered  the  terri¬ 
tory  covered  by  the  U.P.  Far  Eastern 
organization.  I.N.S.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told,  had  by  previous  ar¬ 
rangement,  30  correspondents  at  strategic 
points  along  the  route,  and  had  also,  at 
Moscow,  made  arrangements  with  Gatty 
to  file  dispatches  on  landing  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  points. 

In  the  3,811  mile  flight  across  Siberia 
the  fliers  alighted  at  Novo-Sibirsk, 
Irkutsk,  Blagoveschensk,  and  finally  at 
Khabarovsk.  Though  nearly  totally  un¬ 
known  to  the  average  newspaper  reader 
in  America,  these  places  were  well- 
equipped  with  landing  facilities,  com¬ 
munication  facilities,  and  had  weather 
forecast  services.  The  Tass  agency  for 
the  A.P.  was  prompt  in  recording  the 
arrivals  and  departures.  Throughout 
the  trip  across  Siberia  the  news  came 
through  from  the  Orient  at  several 
points.  It  was  promptly  relayed  to  the 
United  States  through  the  established 
communication  channels. 

On  the  take-off  from  Khabarovsk  for 
Nome,  at  5  o’clock  June  29,  the  cover¬ 
age  was  made  through  Vladivostok.  With 
the  arrival  at  Solomon,  Alaska,  near 
Nome,  after  what  was  considered  the 
most  hazardous  part  of  the  trip,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Atlantic  cross¬ 
ing,  the  coverage  became  comparatively 
simple.  All  press  associations  had  regu¬ 
lar  correspondents  there,  and  were  well 
prepared  to  report  the  event.  Stories 
were  filed  by  government  wireless  and 
cable  to  Seattle. 

The  flight  to  Edmonton  was  over 
waste  country,  in  the  main,  but  the  ar¬ 
rival  was  duly  recorded,  and  in  good 
time.  The  Canadian  Press  aided  the 
A.  P.,  as  well  as  its  own  correspondents, 
and  the  U.  P.  and  1.  N.  S.  were  like¬ 
wise  well  covered.  United  Press  had  a 
special  wire  set  up  at  the  flying  field  to 
report  the  arrival  and  departure. 

From  then  on,  newspapermen  could 
relax,  and  cease  worrying.  Communi¬ 
cation  along  the  line  of  flight  from 
Edmonton  on  was  well  established. 

Concurrent  with  this  record-breaking 
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July  10 — New  Mexico  State  News¬ 
paper  Assn.,  summer  meeting, 
Las  Vegas. 

July  11 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  summer  meeting, 
Anthony  Wayne  Hotel,  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa. 

July  16-18 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
43rd  annual  meeting,  Luray,  Va. 

July  23-25 — Nebraska  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  spring  outing,  Omaha. 


flight  was  another  trans-Atlantic  flight, 
that  of  Hillig  and  Hoiriis,  starting  a  day 
after  Post  and  Gatty.  This  expedition 
likewise  made  a  surprise  landing,  and 
had  deviated  considerably  from  its 
routed  course,  but  the  fast  moving  news 
of  the  round-the-world  fliers  made  this 
hop  of  comparatively  little  news  value. 
It  was  considered  a  routine  flight,  with 
the  routine  results. 

Previous  flights  around  the  w'orld  had 
commanded  heavy  banner  headlines  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country.  But 
this  flight,  in  one  sense  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  and  .satisfactory  ever  made,  while 
given  good  play  was  not  treated  as  a 
“smash”  story.  Three  and  four  column 
heads,  on  page  one  of  course,  with  the 
usual  maps  outlining  the  course,  was 
about  the  limit  the  stories  got  in  New 
York  and  other  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

Louis  F.  Keemle,  cable  editor  of  the 
United  Press,  thought  this  flight  was  the 
most  interesting  made  since  Lindbergh 
aroused  the  world  with  his  spectacular 
exploit. 

“Most  long  flights,”  he  said,  “have 
lost  their  kick.  Repeated  delays  and 
long  stops  between  points  have  slowly 
but  surely  taken  the  drama  out  of 
ordinary  aviation  exploits.  There  is 
little  suspense  in  many  of  the  flights — 
because  the  story  grows  stale. 

“Ifut  in  the  case  of  Post  and  Gatty 
it  was  different.  Their  marvelous  and 
instinctive  command  of  their  plane,  and 
their  determination  to  keep  going  when 
they  had  at  least  a  50  per  cent  break, 
have  given  them  an  identity  with  news¬ 
paper  readers.  There  has  been  little 
dilly-dallying  around  on  this  flight,  and 
it  has  made  a  wonderful  newspaper 
story.” 

Barry  Paris,  vice-president  and  general 
news  manager  of  I.N.S.,  said  he  believed 
the  lack  of  radio  communication  with  the 
plane  while  it  was  in  flight  added  to  the 
suspense  of  the  story. 

“The  only  news,”  he  said,  “was  in  the 
landings  and  departures.  On  most  of 
their  hops  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
aviators  until  they  had  reached  their 
destination.  When  the  word  came  that 
they  had  alighted,  together  with  the 
time  they  had  made,  the  world  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  know  it.” 

Mr.  Paris  said  that  Gatty  had  filed 
dispatches  to  the  I.N.S.  from  some  stops 
in  Siberia,  but  that  in  each  case  the 
I.N.S.  local  correspondents’  flashes  beat 
them  to  New  York. 

Practically  every  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  was  used  by  press  associations  to 
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get  the  story  of  the  flight  at  its  various 
points.  At  the  landing  in  Chester,  Eng¬ 
land,  the  telephone  was  used  at  first,  and 
men  from  the  press  associations  were 
later  rushed  to  the  scene.  The  telephone 
was  also  used  to  cover  the  arrival  of  the 
plane  in  Hanover,  Germany,  although  of 
course  correspondents  from  Berlin  rushed 
to  the  place  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  cable  was  used  in  the  majority  of 
instances  to  rush  news  across  the 
Atlantic,  although  in  telling  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  plane  in  Moscow,  the  .\.P. 
used  the  radio  to  good  advantage,  its 
radio  message  beating  the  cable  by  some 
time. 

Press  association  files  of  the  flight  were 
bulky,  due  more  to  protective  dispatches 
from  all  the  various  points  along  the 
route  than  to  the  number  of  usable  mes¬ 
sages  received.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a 
big  part  of  the  covering  job  lay  in  the 
press  association  offices  in  New  York, 
where  the  cables  had  to  be  expanded,  the 
country  through  which  the  fliers  were 
winging  their  way  to  be  described,  and 
the  time  of  landings  and  departures 
changed  to  New  York  time.  Tabulation 
of  the  record  as  it  progressed,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  covered,  the  number  yet  to 
cover,  and  in  how  many  hours  and 
minutes  they  had  flown  from  one  place 
to  another,  took  considerable  effort. 
Atlases  and  time  computing  charts  which 
were  opened  with  the  flight  from  Harbor 
Grace  were  not  closed  until  the  fliers 
landed  in  this  country. 

Now  with  this  job  safely  over  the  press 
associations  are  beginning  to. think  ateut 
the  projected  Lindbergh  flight  to  the 
Orient. 

In  some  instances  they  are  anticipat¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  Col¬ 
onel’s  distressing  habit  (to  newspaper¬ 
men)  of  suddenly  changing  his  plans 
and  alighting  at  unannounced  places  is 
being  looked  forward  to  with  consider¬ 
able  apprehension.  But  that  will  ^ 
another  story. 


ADOLPH  OCHS  RETURNS 


Says  Europe  Less  Despondent  Than 

U.S.  About  Business  Conditions 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  returned  home  from  Eu¬ 
rope  on  the  Leviathan,  June  30.  Mr. 
Ochs  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ochs  and 
his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Ochs. 

Mr.  Ochs  was  abroad  two  months.  He 
discussed  subjects  of  international  im¬ 
port  with  various  statesmen,  industrial¬ 
ists  and  business  men.  In  an  interview 
he  said  many  influential  Europeans  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  inter-govern¬ 
mental  war  debts  should  be  removed 
from  government  portfolios  and  from  na¬ 
tional  and  international  politics. 

He  said  that  during  his  discussions 
with  European  leaders  he  was  impressed 
by  the  courage  and  fortitude  which  they 
and  the  European  people  in  general  mani¬ 
fested  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
untoward  economic  conditions.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  more  de¬ 
spondency  and  gloom  in  the  United 
.States,  where  there  is  less  cause  for 
such  a  depressed  outlook. 


ERRORS  IN  LINAGE 

Through  typographical  errors,  two 
newspapers,  the  Philadelphia  News  and 
the  Poston  Record,  were  listed  as  having 
lost  instead  of  gained  linage  in  May,  in 
the  linage  totals  for  May  printed  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Publishes. 
On  page  .54,  the  li.sting  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  New's  read  Loss  70,576  lines.  It 
should  have  read  1931 — 568,611  lines; 
19.30-498,035  lines;  Gain  70.576  lines. 
On  page  .50,  the  listing  of  the  Boston 
Record  read,  I.xiss  37,116  lines.  It  should 
have  read  1931 — 182,.598  lines;  1930— 
145,482  lines;  Gain  37,116  lines. 

CORRECTION 

Through  a  typographical  error  in  the 
listing  of  advertising  linage  records  for 
May,  published  on  page  52,  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  June  27,  the  Nezv  York 
lYortd-Tclepram  was  credited  with  a 
loss  of  776,120  lines  instead  of  a  gain 
of  that  amount.  The  listing  should  haj'* 
read,  1931—1.291.932  lines;  19.30— 515.- 
812  lines;  Gain  776,120  lines. 
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CLARK  HOWELL,  JR.,  NEW  S.N.P.  A.  PRESIDENT 

Association  Approves  Changes  in  Protection  Fund  Plzuri  and  Supports  Move  to  Place  Circulation 
Manager  on  A.B.C.  Board — Memorial  Session  for  Departed  Members 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


(By  telegraph  to  Epitor  &  Publisher) 

4  SHEVILLE,  N.C.,  July  1. — .\niid  an 
atmosphere  of  conservative  optimism 
toward  the  business  future,  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  today 
concluded  its  three-day  convention.  It 
was  not  a  meetiiiR  in  which  statistics 
flowed  freely;  the  tenor  of  the  principal 


addresses,  in  fact,  concerned  the  general 
conduct  of  newspapers  rather  than  ex- 
pdients  for  overcoming  temporary  de¬ 
clines  in  linage  and  circulation  and 
reported  a  certain,  if  slow,  improvement 
in  local  business. 

Major  Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  Allatila 
Constitution,  was  elected  president  at  the 
Tuesday  session,  his  predecessor,  John 
S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Soutlnvest 
American  and  Times- Record,  automatic¬ 
ally  becoming  chairman  of  the  hoard. 
Walter  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Sews,  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  Capt. 
Cranston  Williams,  Chattanooga,  was 
alM  returned  as  secretary-manager. 
Directors  were  chosen  as  follows : 
Alabama — T.  E.  Chappel,  Birmingham 
Sms  and  Age-Herald.  Arkansas — 
Kirtland  A.  Engel,  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat.  Florida — C.  C.  Carr,  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  Georgia — H.  V. 
.lenkins.  Savannah  Neivs  and  Press. 
Kentucky — Emanuel  Levi,  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  and  Times.  Louisiana 
— L.  K.  Xichol.son,  IS  etc  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune.  Mississippi — J.  H.  Skewes, 
iIrriJian  Star. 

Xorth  Carolina — H.  Galt  Braxton, 
Kinston  Free  Pre.es.  Oklahoma — E.  K. 
Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  & 
Times.  South  Carolina— F.  C.  Withers, 
Columbia  .State.  Tennessee — T.  G. 
Stahlman,  Xa.ehz'ille  Banner.  Texas — 
J-  L.  Mapes.  Beaumont  F.nterf<ri.ee  and 
journal.  Virginia — M.  Botts  I.ewis, 
Clifton  Forge  Revieev.  West  Virginia — 
'■  H.  I.ong,  Huntington  Advertiser  & 
Herald  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Mapes  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  association’s  defense  fund,  succeeding 
Major  Howell. 

S'election  of  the  10.12  meeting  place 
was  left  to  the  board  of  directors  at 
their  mid-winter  meeting.  Next  year 
*ill  mark  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  S.X.P.A.,  and  it  is  likely  that  special 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  its 
tflebratioii. 

There  were  two  outstanding  business 
accomplishments  of  the  meeting: 

First,  approval  of  a  modification  of 
the  protection  fund  plan,  by  which  the 
aiemhership  is  permitted  to  pav  their 
contributions  quarterly,  or  on  other  de¬ 
terred  bases  approved  bv  the  trustees  of 


the  fund.  This  plan,  adopted  last  year, 
is  designed  to  give  the  S.X.P.-'A.  mem¬ 
bership  a  financial  reserve  with  which  to 
defend  newspapers  against  unwarranted 
aggression  by  labor  organizations. 

Second,  approval  of  the  policy  adopted 


by  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers'  .'Association  that  a  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  manager  should  be  elected  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  di¬ 
rectorate  as  a  newspaper  representative. 

.An  executive  session  Tuesday  afternoon 
devoted  much  time  to  discussion  of  news¬ 
paper  relations  with  the  .A.B.C.  Com¬ 
plaints  included : 

First,  refusal  of  the  A.B.C.  auditors 
or  management  to  reveal  to  newspaper 
members  the  sources  of  information  upon 
which  auditors  base  deductions  from  the 
circulation  stated  by  publishers. 

Second,  assessment  of  the  cost  of 
special  investigations  against  all  papers 
in  the  city  concerned,  even  when  the 
special  audit  discloses  no  violations  by 
the  paper  complained  against. 

The  association  took  no  official  action. 

Daily  newspaper  publication  was  dis¬ 
cussed  on  a  highly  idealistic  plane  by 
Dr.  Francis  Pendleton  (jaines,  president 
of  Washington  &  Lee  L'niversity,  at  a 
sp.cial  1  lie-day  evening  session. 


“Journalism  long  ago  passed  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  a  mere  trade  and  has  become 
a  profession  with  the  widest  implications 
of  opportunity  and  resiKinsibility,”  said 
Dr.  Gaines.  “The  modern  newspaper  is 
a  conspicuous  achievement,  an  enormous 
force  in  science,  in  business,  in  art,  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  liberty,  and  in 
education. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  great  business 
involved  deserves  and  will  liave  men  who 
know  the  technical  aspects  of  their  work. 
Xowhere  could  incompetence  apiiear 
more  quickly,  nowhere  could  waste  be 
more  costly,  nowhere  could  it  lie  more 
disastrous  to  fait  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
progress  in  business  metliods.  But  what 
is  not  so  obvious,  as  is  not  always  recog¬ 
nized,  is  a  fact  equally  true  that  the 
journalist  of  tomorrow  must  be  educated 
in  wide  ranges  that  go  far  beyond  the 
mere  technical  assignments  of  his  task. 
The  journalist  of  tomorrow  must  have 
a  backgrouund  as  wide  as  the  interests 
and  the  nobler  hopes  of  those  he  serves. 
He  must  have  at  least  a  brief  insight 
into  the  physical  sciences  and  the  potent 
changes  of  its  action  and  reaction.  He 
must  understand  the  basic  movements 
and  the  permanent  ideals  of  the  siKial 
.sciences,  the  trends  of  economics  and  the 
theories  of  government.  He  must  have 
a  wide  fellowship  with  those  minds  of 
all  ages  and  all  countries  who  have 
crystallized  in  words  the  best  thoughts  of 
man,  or  who  have  set  in  sinsome  rhythms 
man’s  highest  aspirations.  He  must  have 
some  standards  of  gixxl  taste  and  he  must 
have  broad  sympathies  trained  into  modes 
of  usefulness.’’  “It  may  not  be  too 
idealistic  to  say  that  the  journalist  must 
have  more  than  knowledge — he  must 
have  a  system  of  professional  ethics  and 
he  must  have  a  fundamental  attitude  or 
a  fundamental  obligation.  He  must  not 
only  wish  to  be  successful  and  powerful, 
but  he  must  want  to  do  the  right  and 
he  must  seek  to  achieve  that  which  is 
more  satisfying  than  success  or  ixjwer — 
some  sense  of  helpfulness.” 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  memorial  session  Tuesday  in  honor 
of  members  who  died  during  the  past 
year.  These  included  two  of  the  found¬ 
ers,  Col.  Robert  Ewing,  .Vcie  Orleans 
.States,  and  Maj.  E.  B.  Stahlman, 
Xashville  Banner.  In  a  brief  address, 
Maj.  John  S.  Cohen,  .itlanta  Journal, 
paid  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
Maj.  Stahlman.  .Although  he  was  50 
years  of  age  before  assuming  active 
resiRinsibilities  as  a  journalist,  Maj. 
Stahlman  in  the  eyes  of  his  lifelong  friend 
was  the  dean  of  American  newspaper 


men  when  he  died  last  year  at  the  age 
of  87.  A  fighting  journalist,  of  rugged 
indeix'iidence  in  all  affairs,  Maj.  Stahlman 
had  always  fought  in  the  open.  Xever 
a  prohibitionist  as  the  word  is  now  un¬ 
derstood,  the  first  newspaper  battle 


Maj.  Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  new  S.N.I’.A.  president, 

and  Mrs.  Howell.  (From  a  recent 
photograph.) 

undertaken  by  the  Banner’s  publisher 
was  against  the  corruption  of  the  liquor 
interests  in  his  home  city  and  state,  and 
even  though  the  enactment  of  national 
prohibition  did  not  meet  his  approval  his 
newspapers  sturdily  championed  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  national  law,  Maj. 
Cohen  .said. 

He  recalled  to  the  older  memlHTs  of 
the  group  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
Maj.  Stahlman  in  the  early  days  of 
American  participation  in  the  war,  when 
because  of  his  German  birth  and  oppisi- 
tion  to  .American  entry  into  the  conllict, 
he  was  denounced  as  pro-German,  with 
all  the  odium  that  term  implied  in  1918. 
Maj.  Stahlman,  he  recalled,  brought  his 
battle  to  his  colleagues  at  the  S.N.B..A. 
meeting  in  the  war  year  and  received 
the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Ills  indept'iidence  of  thought 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  newspajKT  men  to  cast 
off  the  party  bonds  in  the  South,  con¬ 
ducting  his  paper  as  a  vigorous  ex- 
IKinent  of  Republican  politics. 

The  memory  of  Col.  Ewing  was 
eulogizeil  by  Frederick  1.  Thompson, 
publisher  of  the  Register  ami  Sews  Item 
in  Mobile,  where  the  Xew  Orleans  pub¬ 
lisher  was  born.  His  early  years,  Mr. 
Thompson  said,  were  marked  by  an  orgy 
of  iR.litical  and  social  uncertainties,  in 
which  young  Ewing  fitted  himself  for 
the  place  he  was  to  assume  in  society. 
Throughout  his  life  he  believed  in  and 
fought  for  popular  rights  and  jxipular 
ideals,  trying  to  do  for  the  m.'isses  what 
they  seemed  incai>able  of  doing  for  them¬ 
selves.  He  was  a  colorful  iiersonality, 
Mr.  Thompson  declared,  made  for  color¬ 
ful  roles,  and  his  news]>ai>er  ideals  and 
Iir.actices  met  the  test  of  the  best  in 
American  journalism. 

In  a  general  tribute  to  the  S.X.B..A. 
(lead,  Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (X.C.)  Ne~es  and  Observer. 
elo(|uently  contrasted  the  jo’-trualisin  of 
the  early  days  of  Stahlman  and  lowing 
with  the  highly  comjilex  newspaiK-r  paf- 
tern  of  today.  Whereas  b',.  T.  Rollins 
had  established  the  Dtirlinni  (X.(^) 
Herald  40  years  ago  on  an  investment 
of  $150  and  without  esiiecial  brilliance 
or  mental  gifts  beyond  sterling  honesty 
and  common  sense,  had  developed  it  at 
the  time  of  his  death  last  week  into  a 
major  factor  of  the  city’s  life,  a  similar 
achievement  was  difficult  under  present 
conditions,  rc(|niring  a  large  investment, 
and  the  specialized  contacts  with  myriad 
phases  of  modern  life. 

Modern  newsjxipers,  Mr.  Daniels  de- 


Left  to  right:  E.  I).  .Atkins,  business  manager,  Gastonia  (N.fi. »  Gazette; 
George  .M.  Kohn,  special  representative.  .Atlanta,  (hi.;  William  E.  (hmzales, 
publisher,  Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 


John  S.  Parks,  retiring  president  of  the  S.N.P..A..  and  Cranston  Williams, 
re-elected  secretary-manager. 
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DETAILED  REPORT  OE  SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS^  ASHEVILLE  CONVENTION 


Photographed  at  the  S.N.P.A.  convention  this  week,  left  to  riaht — E.  R.  Wheatley,  International  Printing  Company; 
E.  B.  Clark,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Mark  Ethridge,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  Neujx;  W.  C.  Dowd,  Jr.,  publisher,  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Newt;  P.  T.  Anderson,  publisher,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News,  and  J.  M.  Marshall,  Great  Northern  Paper  Co. 


clared,  are  slaves  of  competition.  They 
are  compelled  to  give  prominence  to  the 
activities  of  Curb  and  Street  speculation, 
fomenting  rather  than  arresting  eco¬ 
nomic  debacles  like  that  of  1929.  They 
are  compelled  to  subordinate  to  the 
things  of  play  the  im|)ortant  elements 
of  social  and  economic  life.  The  heroes 
of  the  diamond,  the  gridiron,  and  the 
air  take  news  precedence  over  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  business,  science,  and 
religbn. 

The  journalists  who  have  passed  on 
during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Daniels  said, 
had  a  true  appreciation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  lil)erty  of  the  press.  The  guaran¬ 
tee  of  a  free  press  was  not  a  part  of  the 
original  constitution,  he  said.  It  was 
incorporated  into  the  instrument  solely 
through  the  i)ertinacity  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  realized  more  than  his 
fellows  the  es.sential  relations  of  a  free 
press  and  honest  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  jeffersem  preferred  that  the  na¬ 
tion  come  into  being  first  without  await¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
but  he  urged  and  induced  several  states, 
among  them  North  Carolina,  to  defer 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  until  the 
free  press  amendment  was  enacte<l. 
Would  it  1)e  possible  today,  Mr.  Daniels 
reflected,  to  induce  a  state  to  forego  the 
political  i>atronage  and  preferment  in¬ 
herent  in  a  new  government,  for  the 
sake  of  guaranteeing  an  abstract 
principle? 

Newspapers,  Mr.  Daniels  continued, 
which  looked  upon  their  operation  solely 
as  a  business  proposition,  a  source  of 
profits,  forfeit  their  right  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  privilege  and  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  plane  as  hucksters  of  any 
other  merchandise. 

He  characterized  individually  the 
S.N.P.A.  members  lost  to  the  group  since 
the  last  meeting,  reading  the  roster  as 
follows : 

Charles  D.  Atkinson,  Atlanta  Journal. 

^Martin  T.  Durkin,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

Colonel  Ewing. 

Frederick  H.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gascttc. 

V.  L.  Highland,  Clarksburg  (W.Va.) 
L-xponent  and  Telegram. 

W.  K.  McDowell,  Blue  field  (W.V,) 
5’iinwf  News. 

Mrs.  Maggie  E.  Page,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  <5”  llnquirer-Sun. 

Bowdre  Phinzv,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Herald. 

L.  E.  Pugh,  Newport  Nexvs  (Va.) 
Times-Herald. 

Seymour  Ransom,  Birmingham  (.\la.) 
News. 

Edward  T.  Rollins,  Durham  (N.C.) 
Herald  &r  Sun. 

Major  Stahlman. 

Addresses  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty, 
New  York,  a  chemist  who  has  investi¬ 


gated  the  possibilities  of  using  southern  Shipment  of  southern  wood  to  North- 
pine  woods  for  paper  pulp,  and  by  Harold  ern  mills  is  prohibited  by  existing  freight 
H.  Anderson,  an  associate  of  I>r.  (leorge  schedules,  which  make  a  shipment  of 
H.  Gallup  in  newspaper  research,  con-  wikkI  costing  $7.50  at  point  of  origin 
eluded  the  Tuesday  morning  session.  cost  $28  at  destination.  Economically, 


Photographed  at  S.N.P.A.  convention  in  Asheville,  left  to  right:  L.  A.  Gaines, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Netv.s-Leader;  J.  F.  Weintz,  Sales  Management,  Chicago; 
J.  H.  Hughe.s,  International  Printing  Ink  Corporation,  Richmond,  Va.; 
H.  A.  Bray,  Imperial  Type  Metal  C.onipany,  Philadelphia. 


Recalling  that  a  proposed  advance  of 
$5  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  newsprint  a  year 
ago  had  been  sought  by  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  with  the  support  of  provincial 
governments.  Dr.  Herty  expressed  the 
liope  that  the  South  would  realize  its 
power  to  correct  this  situation  through 
normal  operation  of  economic  laws. 

The  South  produces  four  varieties  of 
pine  woods.  Dr.  Herty  said,  the  old  field, 
the  long  leaf,  and  the  loblolly  being  the 
best  known,  both  for  timber  and  naval 
stores.  The  longleaf  variety  excels  in 
these  respects,  he  said,  but  another 
variety,  little  known,  is  the  slash  pine, 
which  can  be  cultivated  to  produce  the 
finest  timber,  large  yield  of  turpentine, 
spirits  and  rosin,  and  also  a  pulpwood 
comparable  with  any  grown  in  the  north¬ 
ern  spruce  stands.  Slash  pine,  he  said, 
can  be  grown  almost  anywhere  in  the 
South  and  its  rate  of  growth  is  twice 
that  of  longleaf  pine. 

Reforestation  is  fast  taking  hold  in  the 
South,  Dr.  Herty  believes.  Ranks  and 
insurance  companies  are  putting  under 
timber  lands  which  they  have  had  to  take 
over  due  to  default  on  mortgages,  and  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  with  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  timber  growth  are  also  showing 
more  interest.  Fire  is  the  largest  ob¬ 
stacle,  but  more  and  more  land  is  being 
put  under  intensive  fire  control. 


southern  wchkI  must  be  utilized  at  home. 
The  South,  he  estimated,  annually  con¬ 
sumes  .‘'(Kl.tKM)  to  f)(X).0(X)  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  obtained  from  a  northern  industry 
controlled  largely  by  American  capital 


invested  in  Canadian  mills  and  now 
possessing  large  over-capacity  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  market.  That  is  the  current 
situation,  Dr.  flerty  said,  but  it  may 
not  be  the  situation  of  the  future.  News¬ 
print  paper  at  $50  per  ton  might  not  be 
clieap  paper  after  all,  he  said,  if  it  could 
be  produced  within  American  borders 
more  cheaply,  as  it  might  be  if  the 
South  developed  its  resources. 

Analysis  of  reading  habits  in  metro¬ 
politan  centers  by  the  Gallup  method 
showed  that  interest  in  newspapers 
peaked  on  local  news,  first  class  comics, 
and  for  men,  on  sjiorts  events,  Mr. 
Anderson  demonstrated  from  a  series  of 
charts.  A  large  part  of  his  discussion 
was  reserved  lor  the  executive  session 
Tuesday  afternoon,  which  took  the  form 
of  a  round-table  airing  of  individual 
problems,  but  the  publishers  in  the  open 
meeting  were  specially  interested  in  the 
results  of  a  radio  survey. 

The  Gallup  organization,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  said,  applied  to  radio  the  method 
used  in  determining  newspaper  and 
magazine  interests,  selecting  a  7  o’clock 
period  when  a  prominent  feature  was  be¬ 
ing  broadcast.  By  personal  call  and  by 
telephone  in  separate  tests,  the  investi¬ 
gators  determined  that  79  per  cent  of  all 
households  called  upon  were  home  at  the 
time,  that  85  per  cent  of  those  at  home 
owned  radio  sets,  that  47  per  cent  of  the 
set  owners  were  listening  at  the  moment, 
but  that  only  35  per  cent  of  those  listen¬ 
ing  could  identify  the  station,  the  pro¬ 
gram,  or  the  sponsor. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  had  little  to  fear 
from  the  radio  as  a  competitor.  While 
it  was  undoubtedly  suited  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  certain  firms  its  general  ap¬ 
plicability  as  an  advertising  medium  was 
doubtful,  and  that  publishers  could  with¬ 
out  difficulty  determine  for  themselves 
the  amount  of  “blue  sky”  being  claimed 
by  local  broadcasters  in  their  assertions 
of  local  coverage. 

The  Asheville  Citizen-Times  carrier 
team  which  won  the  Bingham  trophy  at 
the  recent  I.C.M.A.  meeting  here  were 
introduced  by  John  R.  Marks,  circulation 
manager  of  those  newspapers.  The  boys, 
Wilbur  Swan,  as  salesman,  and  Claude 
Scroggs,  as  the  housewife  put  on  their 
act  for  the  publishers. 

President  Parks  in  opening  the  conven¬ 
tion  Monday,  outlined  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  protection  fund  plan 
adopted  last  year.  J.  L.  Mapes,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  labor  committee,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Williams  developed  the  idea  further, 
presenting  amendments  to  the  operation 
of  the  plan  to  make  participation  more 
convenient  financially  under  present  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  by  providing  for  deferred 
payments  of  assessments.  Activity  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  in 
organizing  the  South,  and  its  intensive 
efforts  in  cities  where  publishers  have 
gone  from  union  to  open  shop  composing 
rooms  were  described  by  President 
Parks,  C.  A.  Webb,  of  .Asheville,  J.  G. 
Stahlman,  of  Nashville,  and  other  mem- 


At  the  S.N.P.A.  ronvention,  left  to  right:  Harry  Brown,  editor,  Gainesville 
(Fla.t  Sun;  Mrs,  H.  Brown  and  Truman  Green,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune- 
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bers.  President  Parks,  in  advocating 
adoption  of  the  aniendments,  declared 
that  he  regarded  the  protection  fund  as 
insurance  against  disturbance  or  inter¬ 
ruption  of  operations  by  labor  troubles, 
and  just  as  essential  to  newspaper  safety 
as  insurance  against  hre  or  other 
misfortunes. 

The  plan  as  proposed  by  the  directors 
aas  a<lopted  unanimously. 

The  advertising  committee  report,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Braxton,  recommended 
that: 

Radio  programs  be  classified  as  paid 
advertising,  and  so  marked. 

All  propaganda  matter  from  whatever 
sources  be  more  carefully  scrutinized 
and  edited  and  more  often  referred  to 
the  advertising  department  for  solicita¬ 
tion  purposes. 

That  we  succumb  not  so  often  to  the 
appeal  for  special  privileges  on  the 
ground  that  “everybody  else  has  granted 
them.” 

That  the  integrity  of  rate  cards  l)e 
mere  carefully  safeguarded. 

That  a  higher  ethical  standard  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  passing  upon  advertising  and 
that  “cash  with  order”  be  not  the  sole 
requirement  for  the  acceptaiKe  of  ques¬ 
tionable  matter. 

.Adoption  of  the  form  of  definition  of 
retail  and  general  advertising  approved 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  as  a  substitute  for  the 
definition  passed  by  the  S.X.P.A.  last 
year  was  moved  by  committee  on  that 
subject,  which  summarized  its  develop¬ 
ment  to  date.  The  A.N.P.A.  form, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
S.N.P.A.,  follows : 

“Xewspaper  advertising  is  better 
designated  as  retail  and  general,  rather 
than  local  and  national. 

“Retail  advertising  is  defined  as  ad¬ 
vertising  offering  to  sell  to  the  public 
solely  through  one  or  more  local  retail 
stores  owned,  controlled  and  operated 
aitirely  by  an  advertiser  whose  signature 
and/or  addresses  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement.’’ 

Election  of  a  newspaper  circulation 
manager  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  which 
was  advocated  by  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association  in  con- 
venton  here  two  weeks  ago,  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Southern 
publishers,  upon  motion  by  Victor  H. 
HansKin  and  Josephus  Daniels,  •  Jr. 

H.  W.  Stodghill.  former  president  of  thd 

I. C.M.A.  and  designated  by  that  body 
as  its  candidate  for  the  directorship,  at¬ 
tended  the  S.X.P.A.  meeting,  with 
Emanuel  Levi  as  representatives  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

^rly  passage  of  anti-radio  lottery 
legislation  is  believed  to  be  assured  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  according 
to  the  legislative  and  postal  committee 


report  presented  by  Col.  Urey  Wexodson.  than  are  warranted  by  the  fire-resistant 
This  legislation  is_  designed  to  bring  qualities  of  new  publishing  plants.  Mr. 
radio  lottery  advertising  under  the  same  Elliott  recommended  that  publishers 
regulations  as  those  provided  for  news-  give  their  insurance  policies  a  thorough 
papers  in  the  mails.  The  committee’s  overhauling,  if  necessary  obtaining  im- 


Attending  S.X.P.A.  meeting  at  Asheville  this  week,  left  to  right:  J.  P.  Rawley, 
publisher.  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise;  L.  C.  Henry,  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  Atlanta;  J.  L,  Horne,  Jr.,  publisher.  Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Telegram, 
and  John  A.  Park,  publisher,  Raleigh  (N.C)  Times. 


Junes  L.  Ewing  (left),  secretary- 
treasurer,  New  Orleans  (La.)  States, 
*ud  John  D.  Ewing,  associate-pub¬ 
lisher,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 


recommendation  that  the  S.X.P.A. 
again  declare  its  affiliation  with  the 
American  Publishers  Conference  was 
adopted. 

Increases  in  all  freight  rates  demanded 
by  the  railroads  will  certainly  increase 
the  cost  of  newsprint  to  publishers,  in 
the  opinion  of  P.  T.  Anderson,  Macon 
Telegraph  and  News,  chairman  of  the 
traffic  committee.  Xo  matter  what  the 
basis  of  price  quotation  is,  Mr.  Anderson 
declared,  the  larger  part  of  the  increase, 
if  allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  will  be  borne  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  rather  than  by  the  shipping  mill. 
It  will  place  domestic  mills  serving  the 
South  at  an  additional  disadvantage 
with  Canadian  mills  enjoying  a  through 
freight  rate,  he  added. 

Introduced  by  Major  Cohen,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  Lee  School  of 
Journalism,  Prof.  William  L.  Mapel, 
director  of  the  school,  informed  the 
publishers  that  his  institution  was 
doing  its  best  to  keep  incompetent 
graduates  from  newspaper  employment. 
He  cited  as  two  faults  of  current  jour¬ 
nalistic  instruction  the  over-supply  of 
students  unfitted  for  journalism  and 
the  fact  that  too  many  journalism  in¬ 
structors  are  without  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  In  the  Lee  School,  he  declared, 
journalistic  instruction  is  ojien  only  to 
men  who  have  had  better  than  average 
records  for  their  first  two  collegiate 
years,  and  instructors  have  all  had  ade¬ 
quate  newspaper  training. 

Journalism  schools,  he  said,  are  now 
where  medical  and  law  schotvls  were  SO 
years  ago  and  are  constantly  seeking  to 
improve  their  relations  and  service  to 
the  newspaper  profession.  He  asked 
that  the  S.X.P.A.  form  an  advisory 
committee  of  editors  and  publishers, 
three  from  Virginia  and  one  from  every 
other  state  in  the  South,  to  whom  the 
school  staff  might  look  for  advice  on 
professional  and  craft  questions 

The  editorial  affairs  committee  made 
no  report,  but  the  business  affairs  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  W.  A.  Elliott,  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  summar¬ 
ized  the  results  of  its  research  into 
insurance  policies  carried  by  newspa¬ 
pers.  Many  publishers,  Mr.  Elliott 
said,  have  not  given  personal  attention 
to  their  insurance  coverage.  Some  are 
still  paying  for  coverage  on  contingen¬ 
cies  that  arose  before,  during,  and 
immediately  after  the  civil  war,  others 
are  paying  for  the  privilege  of  storing 
gasoline,  although  the  use  of  gasoline 
as  a  press-room  cleaner  has  decreased 
greatly  since  the  advent  of  rubber  roll¬ 
ers;  .some  are  paying  far  higher  rates 


partial  outside  advice  as  to  the  coverage 
afforded  by  their  policies  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  cost  of  adequate  coverage. 

Harris  C.  MacDonald,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  counselor,  addressed  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  session  on  the  importance  of  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  trends  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  linage,  outlining  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  display  and  classified  men 
should  know  to  meet  sales  resistance. 
He  descril)ed  a  “calendar  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  opportunity,”  devised  from  his  own 
experience  and  research  and  explained 
its  uses.  He  said  analysis  of  nationwide 
conditions  had  determined  the  best  week 
and  month  in  the  year  for  solicitation  of 
used-car  advertising ;  the  best  time  to  sell 
farms  and  real  estate;  the  most  popular 
periods  for  lost  and  found  advertising 
and  for  business  opportunity  copy. 

Breakdown  of  help-wanted-classifica- 
tions,  he  said,  would  reveal  the  best 
days  of  the  week  for  solicitation  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  maids  and  barbers,  among  other 
employment  groups.  Rental  analyses 
made  plain  the  best  weeks  in  the  year 
for  solicitation  of  rental  advertisements. 
Special  readjustments  of  classified  rate 
cards  had  often  resulted  in  linage  in¬ 
creases,  he  said. 

Classified  advertising,  in  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald’s  opinion,  could  be  increased  by 
consolidation  of  classification  headings. 
Best  selling  points  for  used  cars  and  for 
homes  are,  he  said,  respectively,  low 
payment  and  details  as  to  location  and 
beautiful  setting.  He  called  attention  to 
the  effect  upon  retail  advertising  methods 
of  chain  store  developments,  which  have 
compelled  local  solicitors  to  visit  distant 
cities  where  chain  headquarters  are  lo¬ 
cated,  due  to  the  inability  of  local 
managers  to  determine  individual  store 
advertising  policies. 

Color  is  being  offered  by  40  news¬ 
papers  and  as  demand  increases  will 
neces.sarily  become  a  part  of  everv 
paper’s  advertising  equipment,  he  said. 

In  the  southern  city,  he  told  his  audi¬ 
ence,  a  local  coffee  house,  using  only 
newspaper  space,  had  far  outsold  the 
two  large  national  organizations  using 
extensive  radio  advertised  unsupported 
by  newspaper  copy. 

Recent  developments  in  department 
store  merchandising,  he  said,  made  it  im¬ 
perative  that  newspaper  display  managers 
and  staffs  acquire  more  than  superficial 
knowledge  of  seasonal  trade  tendencies. 
Facts,  revealed  by  analysis,  often  ran 
counter  to  common  belief,  he  declared, 
citing  that  the  best  periods  for  sales  of 
sporting  goods,  blankets  and  furs  were 
not  tho.se  in  which  those  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  received  greatest  use. 


Testimonial  advertising  is  excellent 
promotion  for  newspapers,  the  speaker 
continued,  describing  excellent  results 
achieved  locally  by  newspapers  giving  in¬ 
telligent  attention  to  promotion  in  their 
own  columns.  The  advertising  of  news- 
pai)ers,  both  in  their  columns  and  in 
other  media.,  he  advised,  would  win  im¬ 
proved  reader  reception  if  it  was  better 
keyed  to  seasons  and  trends  of  popular 
buying. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  the  Asheville  newspapers  and 
citizens  who  entertained  the  convention, 
and  to  the  management  of  Grove  Park 
Inn;  also  to  the  supply  and  equipment 
firms  which  contributed  golf  tournament 
prizes.  A  third  resolution  confirmed  the 
S.X.P.A.  affiliation  with  the  American 
Publishers’  Conference  in  postal  and 
legislative  affairs. 

The  golf  tournament  was  held  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  as  usual  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Walter  H.  Savory,  Mergentha- 
ler  Linotype  Company,  assisted  by 
Laurence  H.  Mansfield,  International 
Paper  Company;  Don  Elias,  Asheville 
Citizen-Times;  H.  Galt  Braxton, 
Kinston  Free  Press,  and  Arthur  T. 
Robb,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows : 

Members’  Section  :  Low  gross — 
Onyx  pen  set  contributed  by  John  M. 
Branham  Company,  won  by  J.  L.  Ewing, 
New  Orleans  States. 

Second  low  gross — Golfer’s  gladstone 
bag  contributed  by  NEA  Service,  Inc., 
won  by  F.  M.  Hearon,  Spartanburg 
(S.C)  Herald-Journal. 

Third  low  gross — Pigskin  thermos  set 
contributed  by  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  won  by  John  D.  Ewing,  Shreveport 
Times. 

Fourth  low  gross — Half-dozen  golf 
balls,  combination  prize,  won  by  W. 
Bruce  Hager,  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Mes¬ 
senger  &  Inquirer. 

Low  net — Golf  bag,  contributed  by 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  won  by 
E.  C.  Mitchell,  Paducah  (Ky.)  Xiin- 
Dcinocrat. 

Second  low  net — Suede  down  pillow 
contributed  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  won  by  (jharles  .A.  Webb, 
.Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

Fourth  low  net — Half-dozen  golf  balls, 
combination  prize,  won  by  L.  M.  Baer, 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company. 

Best  kicker — Poker  set,  contributed 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  won  by  G.  A.  Mc- 
Elwee,  Intertype  Corporation. 

Second  best  kicker — Table  lighter, 
contributed  by  John  Rudd  Company,  won 
by  M.  P.  Martin,  John  Budd  Company. 

Third  best  kicker — Dozen  golf  balls, 
combination  prize,  won  by  G.  V.  Rothen- 
burg.  Cone,  Rothenburg  &  Noee,  Inc. 

Fourth  best  kicker — Half-dozen  golf 
balls,  combination  prize,  won  by  J.  C. 
Harris,  Jr.,  Kelly-Smith  Company. 

(.Continued  on  page  52) 


J.  W.  Mann,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader 
and  W.  C.  Johnson,  general  manager, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News. 
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SOME  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  PACIFIC  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  CON 


Long  Beach,  Cal.  was  the  scene  of  the  annual  convention  of  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Association,  June  21-25.  Roy  A.  Hunter  of  Vancouver,  B.  C, 


PHENOMENAL  AUBURN  SALES  CREDITED 
TO  TRUTHFUL,  PLANNED  COPY 


“Xot  only  the  dealers  listed  below,  but 
all  of  our  designers,  metallurgists,  en¬ 
gineers,  and  skilled  workmen  invite  you 
to  come  and  study  the  result  of  their  com¬ 
bined  efforts.  If  the  Auburn  car  does  not 
prove  to  he  a  larger,  finer,  stronger, 
roomier,  more  comfortable,  durable  and 
efficient  car — of  the  greatest  value  for 
the  least  cost — in  fact,  if  it  does  not  sell 
itself  yon  will  not  be  asked  to  buy.  But 
you  will  be  asked  to  drive  it.” 

Mr.  Willis  stated  that  Auburn  is  using 
more  newspaper  advertising  space  this 
year  than  ever  before.  A  great  part  of 
this  newspaper  schedule  is  assigned  to 
metropolitan  papers  serving  large  cities, 
where  the  majority  of  Auburn  dealers  are 
located. 


RECEIVER  ASKED 


Voluntary  Petition  Filed  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  Norristown  Register 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Norristown,  Pa.,  July  1 — A  voluntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  by 
the  Norristown  Register  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  N orristoivn  Register,  a  daily 
afternoon  paper  which  has  been  published 
here  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Liabilities  were  listed  at  $445,701  and 
assets  at  $227,51.1.  The  petition  was  filed 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  signed  by  Clifton 
S.  Hunsicker,  secretary  and  Samuel  H. 
Rosenthal,  treasurer  of  the  company 
It  was  announced  that  publication 
would  be  continued  and  that  the  court 
would  be  asked  to  name  Samuel  H. 
Rosenthal  as  receiver. 

The  largest  claims  against  the  concern 
are  $340,749  on  judgment  notes  held  by 
the  estate  of  I.  Powell  Thomas  and 
$49,195  in  notes  held  by  Ida  E.  Hottle, 
of  Chestnut  Hill. 


FLORY  JOINS  U.P. 


I.N.S.  London  Bureau  Manager  Since 
1928  Recently  Resigned 

Harry  R.  Flory  has  joined  the  Lon¬ 
don  staff  of  the  United  Press.  He  re¬ 
signed  recently  as  manager  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Flory  has  worked  abroad  for  the  past 
eight  years.  He  started  newspaper  work 
during  his  school  days  on  the  former 
ll'ooster  (O.)  Daily  Neivs,  and  later 
was  with  the  Akron  (O.)  Times  and  the 
ll'ooster  Daily  Reeord.  He  attended 
Columbia  University,  and  after  some 
domestic  news  experience  with  the  I. 
N.S.  was  sent  to  Paris  by  that  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1923.  Later  he  was  transferred 
to  London,  and  then  again  to  Paris  as 
manager  of  the  bureau  there  for  two 
years.  Since  January,  1928,  he  had  been 
I.N.S.  I,ondon  manager. 


CELEBRATES  TOTH  YEAR 

John  C.  Hartman,  president  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier, 
celebrated  his  70th  birthday  anniversary 
June  21.  He  has  been  with  the  paper, 
founded  by  his  father,  the  late  William 
H.  Hartman,  in  1858,  for  the  past  half- 
century  and  upon  death  of  the  elder 
Hartman,  July  1,  1895,  became  president 
and  editor  of  the  paper. 


NEW  OFFICERS  OF  PACIFIC  CLUBS 


M.E.  WINS  GOLF  CONTEST 

The  newly  formed  Buffalo  News- 
writers  Club  held  its  first  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  lime  25  at  the  South  Shore  Coun¬ 
try  Club.  John  Turner,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Huffalo  Times,  won  low  gross  with 
an  88  and  Gene  Korzelius,  T.’rning 
Xeses,  won  the  kicker's  prize.  The  club 
is  to  be  exiianded  into  a  press  club  in 
the  near  future  according  to  plans  of  its 
spe  insors. 


TWO  JOIN  SPORTS  DESK 

Two  copy  readers  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  last  week. 
F.arl  \V.  Patten,  for  several  years  sports 
editor  of  the  Moline  (111.)  Disfatch.  re¬ 
placed  Charles  Bartlett,  who  has  been 
liromoted  to  golf  editor.  George  Strick- 
ler,  formerly  Ciiicago  Stadium  publicity 
director,  has  taken  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  John  Toohill.  who  was 
drowned  while  canoeing  in  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  two  weeks  ago. 
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WHO  TOOK  “TIME  OUT”  FROM  SESSIONS  TO  POSE  FOR  E.  &  P.  CAMERA 


and  it  was  voted  to  re-affiliate  with  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Photo  shows  delegates  and  wives  outsi<le  convention  head(|uarters. 


DAILIES  COMBED  STATE  FOR  DYNAMITE 
TO  RUSH  TO  BURNING  TOWN 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Also  Sent  Its  Own  Plane  and 
Two  Others  With  Reporters  and  Cameramen — 
Business  District  Destroyed 


(Sl’ccial  to  Editdf  &  Pum-isiiF.R) 

lAES  MOINES,  la..  June  29.— Is  an 
”  expense  account  for  several  tons  of 
dynamite  a  legitimate  bill  for  a  news 
room  to  turn  into  the  business  office? 

For  a  few  minutes  late  Saturday 
ifternoon,  June  27,  news  editors  of  the 
Des  Moines  Kct/istcr  and  Tribune  were 
trying  to  buy,  beg,  borrow  or  steal  all 
of  the  dynamite  in  the  entire  northwest 
quarter  of  Iowa. 

Here  is  the  reason. 

The  telephone  rang  in  the  office  of 
Basil  Walters,  assistant  managing  editor. 
\  voice  said: 

“This  is  the  dispatcher's  office  of  the 
Milwaukee  railroad.  We  have  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  you.  It  reads: 

■“Town  is  burning.  Send  plane  with 
dynamite  and  fire  chief.” 

“‘Leo  C.  Daily,  secretary,  Spencer,  la.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.’  ” 

Then  things  happened  in  the  news  room 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune  and  all  over 
the  state. 

The  message  was  received  at  5 :02 
p.  m.  Before  5 :30  p.  m.  Good  News  II, 
the  Register  and  Tribune  plane,  and  two 
hired  planes  were  roaring  northwest  from 
Des  ^Ioines  toward  Spencer  130  air  miles 
away. 

The  planes  carried  reporters  and  cam¬ 
eramen  from  the  paper,  the  Des  Moines 
lire  chief  and  two  of  his  assistants,  and 
explosive  exjK'rts. 

At  the  same  time  a  truck  loadetl  with 
dynamite  whirled  out  of  Mason  City,  130 
miles  north,  for  a  run  of  100  miles  west 
on  one  of  Iowa’s  paved  roads,  towards 
the  stricken  city.  It  had  been  supplied 
by  S.  R.  Bowen,  wholesale  explosives 
dealer  at  Mason  City. 

The  dynamite  had  been  obtained  by 
Quick  use  of  the  long  distance  telephone. 
Fire  Chief  Will  Burnett  and  his  two  men 
left  a  tire  burning  on  the  nineteenth  floor 
of  the  E(|uitable  Insurance  Company  of 
Iowa  building  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Spencer. 

Things  were  happening  also  up  at 
Spencer.  A  boy  hatl  dropped  a  10  cent 
sparkler  into  a  stock  of  fireworks  in  a 
drug  store.  There  were  a  thousand 
small  explosions.  The  fire  spread. 

The  telephone  exchange  was  in  rooms 
ibove  the  drug  store.  But  before  the 
Qirls  were  carried  to  safety,  they  had 
railed  for  help  from  surrounding  towns, 
and  tire  trucks  were  speeding  from 
Sheldon,  Estherville,  Everly,  Spirit  Lake, 
Milford,  Emmettshurg,  Sac  City,  Storm 
Lake  and  Primghar. 

supply  of  dynamite  had  been  found 
at  Primghar  and  it  reached  Spencer  be- 
tnre  the  truck  from  Mason  City.  It 
was  used  in  destroying  buildings  in  the 
path  of  the  fire. 

Rack  in  Des  Moines  the  news  men 


V,  V.  McNITT  BUYS  DAILY 

Syndicate  Man  Now  Owner  of  South- 
bridge  (Mats.)  News 

The  Southbruhie  (Mass.)  Neu's  was 
purchased  this  week  from  Robert  E. 
Slough  and  Home  Town  Newspapers, 


were  writing  such  fragmentary  reports 
as  they  could  get  for  early  editions, 
while  Gardner  (Towles,  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  fire 
from  nearby  1-ake  Okoboji,  summer 
resort. 

Pictures  of  the  fire-swept  city  having 
been  obtained.  Good  News  II,  took  off 
just  as  dark  fell  over  the  ruins  and 
landed  at  Des  Moines  airport  at  9:30. 
An  hour  and  a  half  later,  trucks  were 
pulling  out  of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
loading  docks  with  Sunday  Registers 
containing  the  first  pictures  of  the  fire. 

Silencer  is  a  town  of  5,019  population. 
The  fire  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  business  district.  Klore  than  70 
places  of  business  were  wiped  out. 

Sunday  morning,  the  Register  and 
Tribune  plane,  returned  to  SiK-ncer  with 
a  load  of  the  latest  city  edition,  with 
pictures  of  the  fire. 

\\’.  Earl  Hall,  managing  editor  of  the 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  arranged  for 
a  truck  of  the  Ma.son  City  fire  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  loaded  on  a  ffat  car  and  taken 
to  Spencer  by  special  train.  The  fire, 
however,  was  under  control  by  the  time 
the  train  was  ready  and  so  it  was  can¬ 
celled.  .Arch  I’eterson,  Mason  City, 
pilot,  carried  150  pounds  of  dynamite  to 
Spencer  in  his  plane. 

The  work  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
climaxed  a  spurt  of  activity  in  which 
Good  News  11,  ffew  3,950  miles  on  nine 
consecutive  days. 

Most  of  the  flights  were  made  on  the 
assignment  of  the  editorial  department  to 
get  news  pictures.  Trips  were  made  to 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and 
Missouri  in  addition  to  the  Iowa  hops. 

NEW  DAILY  TO  START 

Hunter  H.  Golson,  former  editor  of 
the  .Abbeville  (.Ma.)  Independent  has 
announced  that  the  nirtninpham  (.Ala.) 
Independent,  a  morning  newspaper  of 
which  he  will  be  editor  and  business 
manager,  will  start  publication  daily  and 
Sunday,  July  5.  The  Independent  will 
be  dry  e<litorially.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Wyatt, 
of  Birmingham,  will  he  advertising  and 
circulation  manager,  and  Robert  Kincey, 
formerly  of  .Selma,  will  be  news  editor. 

BEAUTIFYING  HIGHWAYS 

More  than  100  miles  of  highway  scen¬ 
ery  in  more  than  .32  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  towns  and  cities  will  be  improved 
this  summer  as  the  result  of  a  Highway 
Beautification  Contest  conducted  by  the 
Sprinp field  (Mass.)  Union.  Entries  in 
the  contest  were  closed  this  week  and 
the  list  reveals  organizations  of  all 
kinds  competing  in  the  different  classes, 
and  also  private  home  owners. 


V.  V.  McNitt  Charles  V.  McAdam 

Inc.,  by  V.  V.  McNitt  of  the  McNaught 
Syndicate,  New  York.  Southbridge  is 
20  miles  southwest  of  Worcester,  and 
the  News,  an  evening  paper,  is  its  only 
daily. 

Walter  L.  Thomas,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  ll'oreester  Telepram 
and  Gazette,  will  be  business  manager 
under  the  new  regime ;  William  C. 
Stewart,  recently  city  editor,  Hirminq- 
liatn  Tost,  will  lie  managing  editor,  and 
Col.  Lott  Breen  will  continue  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  I’rudden,  King  &  Prud- 
den  will  continue  as  national  advertising 
representatives. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
McNaught  Syndicate  was  held  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Southbridge  purchase  was 
completed,  and  Charles  V.  Mc.Adam  was 
elected  president,  to  succeed  Mr.  McNitt, 
who  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board. 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  McNitt  would  in 
no  sense  alter  his  relations  with  the 
syndicate. 

I'rank  J.  Murphy  continues  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Y.  Y.  McNitt 
becomes  vice-president  in  place  of  Mr. 
Mc.Adam,  and  Charles  B.  Driscoll,  edi¬ 
tor  of  tlie  service,  joins  the  board. 

TATHAM  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

The  appointment  of  Charles  O.  Tatham 
as  business  manager  of  Woodstock 
(Gilt.)  Sentinel-Review,  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation,  has  lieen  an¬ 
nounced  by  W.  J.  Taylor,  publisher.  Mr. 
Tatham  was  formerly  manager  of  Rod 
and  Gun,  now  published  in  .Montreal,  and 
was  al.so  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  the  Sentinel- Review.  E.  S.  Hunter, 
former  advertising  manager,  is  now  in 
the  editorial  department.  The  .Sentinel- 
Review  is  now  lx:ing  printed  on  a  new 
tubular  Duplex  press. 

URGES  ADVERTISING  CLEAN-UP 

County  attorneys  of  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  have  been  advised  in  letters 
sent  them  by  .Attorney  General  J.  Berry 
King,  to  prosecute  all  cases  of  false 
advertising,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
grocery  merchants. 


NEA  PROMOTES  DEAN 
TO  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Hi»  Place  as  Business  Manager  Goes 

to  Herbert  W.  Walker - Fred  Fer¬ 

guson,  President,  Formerly  Filled 
the  General  Manager’s  Office 

James  W.  Dean,  vice-president  and 
business  manager  of  NFTA  Service,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  general  manager,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  Fred  S.  Ferguson, 
president,  is  relin(|uishing  the  duties  of 
the  general  manager  which  he  formerly 
performed.  Mr.  Dean  will  assume  di¬ 
rection  of  NE.A’s  editorial  department 
with  general  supervision  over  all  de¬ 
partments. 

Mr.  Dean  is  succeeded  as  business 
manager  by  Herbert  W.  Walker,  also  a 
vice-president. 

Mr.  Dean  joined  NEA  in  1920.  His 
early  training  was  on  the  Cineiniuiti 
Tost.  With  NEA  he  served  first  as  a 
member  of  tbe  New  A'ork  staff  conduct¬ 
ing  a  New  A'ork  column  and  handling 
other  assignments  prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  New  A'ork  manager.  He  be¬ 
came  vice-president  and  business  man¬ 
ager  in  192fi. 

Herbert  W.  Walker’s  first  newspaper 
job  was  on  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe. 
.After  being  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  school  of  journalism 
he  served  as  reporter  on  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  then  joined  the  United 
I’ress  in  Washington.  After  service 
during  the  war  in  naval  aviation  he 
returned  to  Llnited  Press  becoming 
manager  of  the  Washington  bureau.  He 
joined  NFTA  in  January,  1925.  He  was 
later  appointed  managing  editor,  then 
editor  and  vice-president. 

STUDIED  TAX  PROBLEM 

Publishers  of  si.x  of  Chicago’s  daily 
newspapers  were  invited  by  Gov.  Louis 
L.  Emmer.son  of  Illinois  to  participate  in 
an  executive  session  of  42  prominent  men, 
to  straighten  out  the  Chicago  and  Illinois 
tax  muddle.  The  meeting  was  held  June 
24  in  Chicago  and  representatives  from 
the  largest  industries,  the  newspapers, 
labor  organizations,  banks,  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  the  state  departments  were 
invited.  Publishers  present  were:  Col. 
R.  R.  McCormick,  Chicaqo  Tribune; 
Charles  11.  Dennis,  editor  Chicago  Daily 
Nezi's;  Homer  (iuck,  Chicaqo  Herald 
and  U.ratniner ;  Herman  Black,  Chicaqo 
T.vcninq  American;  S.  E.  Thomason, 
Chicaqo  Daily  Times;  and  K.  L.  Ames, 
Jr.,  Chicago  T.veziinq  Tost. 

FILES  $250,000  SUIT 

Suit  for  $2.^0,0(X)  against  Herbert  M. 
Davidson,  editor,  Julius  Davidson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  the  Daytona  Teach  (Fla.) 
Xczi’s- Journal  was  filed  June  26  by  at¬ 
torneys  for  Clias.  h'.  Burgmann  of  Day¬ 
tona  Beach.  The  suit  is  based  on  alleged 
defamatory  statements  concerning  Air. 
Burgman,  who  is  president  of  the 
Elorifla  Inland  Navigation  District. 
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WASHINGTON  POST  SALE  CALLED  OFF 
WHEN  PUBLISHER  CHANGES  MIND 

E.  B.  McLean’s  Decision  Announced  in  Midst  of  Court  Discus¬ 
sion — Will  Retain  Paper  for  Self  and  Sons — Bank 
Favored  W.  R.  Hearst  Offer 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Wasbinfton  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 

TYTASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  29 — The  made  on  the  assets  of  the  newspaper. 
W  plan  to  sell  the  Washington  Post  The  second  offer,  as  in  the  Hearst  case 
collapsed,  temporarily  at  least,  June  26,  was  based  on  the  stock, 
when  counsel  for  Edward  B.  McLean,  At  the  outset  of  the  hearing  Corcoran 


Arthur  Brisbane,  Hearst  editorial  writer  (left),  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  editor 
of  the  Washington  ( D.C.  (  Herald,  owned  by  Mr.  Hearst,  and  Edward  B. 
MrLean,  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  photographed  at  the  court  hearing 
on  the  sale  of  the  Post  June  26  in  Washington.  Mr.  McLean  brought  the 
hearing  to  an  unexpected  close  hy  announcing  he  had  reconsidered  his 
decision  to  sell  the  paper. 


publisher  of  the  newspaper,  announced 
in  the  District  Supreme  Court  during  a 
controversy  over  the  proposed  sale  that 
Mr.  Mcl^an  had  decided  against  the  sale. 

The  announcement  came  rather  une.x- 
pectedly  in  the  midst  of  the  proceeding 
when  George  B.  Fraser,  Mr.  McLean’s 
counsel,  read  a  statement  to  Justice  Jesse 
C.  Adkins  in  which  the  publisher  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  withdrew  his  approval  of 
the  David  Lawrence  offer;  that  he  did 
not  approve  the  offer  by  \V.  R.  Hearst, 
and  that  he  would  not  “at  this  time’’  give 
his  approval  of  a  sale  to  anyone. 

.At  the  sudden  close  of  the  proceedings, 
Mr.  McLean  said  that  his  change  of  mind 
was  prompted  by  the  sudden  realization 
that  the  sale  of  the  Post  would  throw  300 
men  out  of  work.  “Moreover  that  I  was 
about  to  deprive  my  two  sons  of  the 
newspaper  which  is  their  rightful  herit¬ 
age,  and  furthermore,  I  have  decided  that 
I  want  to  retain  the  paper  in  my  own 
interests,”  he  said. 

The  case  was  brought  to  a  close,  over 
the  protest  of  the  guardians  ad  litem  of 
the  three  McLean  children,  when  Justice 
Adkins  ruled  that  the  publisher  had  a 
right  to  change  his  mind  and  as  a  result 
there  remained  no  question  before  the 
court.  This  was  especially  true,  the 
judge  said,  since  the  .American  Security 
and  Trust  Company,  the  other  trustee  of 
the  McLean  estate,  refused  to  force  the 
issue. 

The  entire  proceeding,  the  second  be¬ 
fore  the  same  judge,  was  marked  with 
sharp  verbal  tilts  between  the  dozen  or 
more  attorneys  who  represented  divers 
interests  in  the  case.  To  add  to  this 
there  followed  a  series  of  surprises  that 
made  it  difficult  for  anyone  outside  the 
“inner  circle”  to  determine  just  what  to 
expect  next. 

Despite  the  opinions  that  there  would 
be  at  least  a  half-dozen  worthy  offers 
for  the  paper,  when  the  case  was  called 
there  remained  but  one  offer  of  purchase, 
that  of  Mr.  Hearst,  who  proffered  $800,- 
000  in  cash,  and  $2,200,000,  in  bonds  to 
be  secured  on  the  Hearst  properties  in 
W’ashington  and  the  personal  guarantee 
of  the  publisher.  The  $800,000  was  to  be 
paid  for  bonds  in  that  amount. 

The  Lawrence  offer  which  had  been 
withdrawn  involved  $3,000,000  also,  with 
what  amounted  to  a  cash  payment  of 
$800,000,  but  unlike  the  Hearst  offer,  the 
rest  was  to  be  covered  by  bonds  secured 
on  the  Post.  This  was  the  second  offer. 
The  first  Lawrence  offer  provided  for  no 
cash  payment,  the  new  bond  issue  to  be 


Thom,  president  of  the  American  Se¬ 
curity  and  Trust  Company,  took  the 
stand  to  tell  the  court  under  questioning 
by  his  own  counsel  John  P.  Flannery, 
that  his  bank,  as  co-trustee  favored  the 
W.  R.  Hearst  offer  since  it  embodied  a 
better  security  to  the  estate.  He  said 
that  Mr.  McLean,  himself,  had  approved 
only  the  first  offer  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Thom  said  that  at  an  all -day  con¬ 
ference  held  on  the  previous  day,  it  was 
decided  to  withdraw  the  original  applica¬ 
tion  for  approval  of  the  David  Lawrence 
offer  and  file  a  supplemental  petition  rec¬ 
ommending  sale  to  Mr.  Hearst.  He  re¬ 
iterated  that  both  the  second  offers  of  Mr. 
Hearst  and  Mr.  Lawrence  were  similar 
to  the  original  offers  excepting  that  both 
made  further  concessions  to  the  estate. 

Among  other  things  the  bidders  agreed 
to  assume  obligation  for  all  existing  con¬ 
tracts,  while  Mr.  Hearst  agreed  to  retain 
the  name  of  the  Post  as  long  as  the  bonds 
were  outstanding.  Originally  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  offered  to  assume  only 
such  contract  obligations  as  he  should 
elect,  while  Mr.  Hearst  intended  to 
destroy  the  identity  of  the  newspaper. 

During  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
all  seemed  agreed,  including  Mr.  Thom, 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  estate,  itself, 
demanded  the  sale  of  the  Post,  not  only 
for  the  reason  that  the  Post  was  and  had 
been  losing  money  since  1924,  but  the 
rest  of  the  estate  was  in  bad  financial 
condition  and  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  keep  making  advances  to  the  Post. 

After  much  discussion  the  judge  ob¬ 
served  that  Mr.  McLean  had  a  right  to 
change  his  mind  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  other  trustee  did  not  care  to  force 
the  issue  he  would  dismiss  the  case  in 
view  of  his  belief  that  there  was  then  no 
question  before  him. 

Justice  Adkins  also  expressed  a  doubt 
that  the  court  could  force  Mr.  McLean  to 
pass  a  clear  title  to  the  property  against 
his  will  in  view  of  the  wording  in  his 
father’s  will. 

In  closing  Mr.  Flannery  told  the  court 
that  the  bidders  had  done  everything  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  trustee  bank,  and 
the  latter  was  merely  endeavoring  to  rid 
the_  estate  of  a  losing  venture,  as  was 
their  duty  under  the  law.  The  guardians 
made  the  same  contention. 

Mr.  McLean,  himself,  arose  from  a 
sick  b^  to  be  present  at  the  proceedings 
but  said  nothing  and  took  a  seat  among 
the  sp^tators.  Among  the  others  pres¬ 
ent  were  Arthur  Brisbane,  Eleanor  Pat¬ 
terson,  editor  of  the  Washington  Herald. 


David  Lawrence,  Frank  Hogan  and 
Albert  W.  Fox,  attorneys  for  Mrs. 
McLean,  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  attorney  for 
Mrs.  Patterson,  Wilton  J.  Lambert,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  trustees. 

It  was  Mr.  Hogan,  who  asked  that  the 
proceedings  ten  days  ago  be  continued  so 
that  a  chance  to  study  “other  offers” 
might  be  afforded  counsel.  The  other 
offers  did  not  materialize. 


DAILY  BUYS  RADIO  STATION 


WHP  of  Columbia  Chain  !•  Acquired 
by  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph 

Ownership  of  radio  station  WHP  of 
the  Columbia  chain  passed  to  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  June  25, 
with  a  program  in  which  Governor 
Gifford  Pinebot  of  Pennsylvania,  Mayor 
George  A.  Hoverter  of  Harrisburg  and 
Edward  J.  Stackpole,  owner  and  ^itor- 
in-chief  of  the  Telegraph  spoke  over  a 
nationwide  hookup. 

Mr.  Stackpole  described  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  news  gathering  through  the 
years,  and  then  said : 

“We  have  now  in  the  intimate  affilia¬ 
tion  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  and 
the  radio  a  further  demonstration  of 
this  newspaper’s  fixed  purpose  from  its 
founding  a  hundred  years  ago  to  utilize 
every  available  mechanical  and  news 
feature  that  would  improve  its  service 
to  the  public  and  aid  in  the  prompt 
transmission  of  information. 

“I  am  glad  in  these  twilight  years  of 
my  newspaper  career  of  more  than  half 
a  century  to  witness  the  steady  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  service  of  the  press.  To¬ 
night  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  felicita¬ 
tions  on  uniting  of  the  Telegraph  and 
its  radio  associate.” 

Tlie  new  studio  of  WHP  is  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Telegraph  building 
just  above  the  editorial  room.  Albert 
H.  Stackpole,  associate  editor,  is  in 
charge  of  operation. 

Joseph  M.  Barnett  is  the  station  man¬ 
ager  assisted  by  the  following  persons: 
Miss  Ivy  Seitz,  Miss  Margaret  Steele, 
Lester  F.  Miles,  Fred  Frey,  Allen 
Solada,  Lewis  Munnell,  Larry  Mc¬ 
Donough  and  Abe  Redmond. 

On  the  day  of  the  dedication  the 
Telegraph  issued  a  special  edition  in 
which  radio  dealers  and  others  carried 
extensive  advertising. 


“NERVE  DOCTOR”  IS  NEEDED 


Col.  McCormick  Says  Advertising  Men 
Must  Help  Restore  Confidence 

The  public  needs  a  nerve  doctor  to 
straighten  out  its  mental  ills  resulting 
from  the  business  depression  of  the  past 
two  years  and  the  advertising  profession 
can  correct  this  illness  if  it  can  restore 
public  confidence.  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said  in 
his  address  before  Tribune  advertising 
department  members  at  the  22nd  semi¬ 
annual  convention  last  week  at  the 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

“If  you  can  teach  your  clients  that  by 
returning  to  a  sane  condition  they  can 
bring  their  own  troubles  to  an  end.  they 
will  collectively  bring  the  community’s 
troubles  to  an  end,  you  will  succeed,” 
said  Mr.  McCormick.  “Good  advertis¬ 
ing  always  pays.  The  only  difference  is 
that  sometimes  it  pays  better  than  at 
other  times.  Sometimes  it  pays  immed¬ 
iately  and  at  other  times  it  pays  after  a 
period.  Your  mission  is  to  demonstrate 
that  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  clients.” 

W.  E.  McFarlane.  business  manager, 
addressed  the  advertising  men  preceding 
Colonel  McCormick’s  talk  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  convention.  W.  E.  Donahue, 
advertising  manager,  presided. 


WINS  SUIT  AGAINST  DAILY 

Judgment  for  $5,000  against  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  in  favor  of 
E.  S.  (ffiapman,  deputy  prohibition 
administrator  for  the  North  Mississippi 
district,  was  returned  June  24  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Mem¬ 
phis.  Judge  Harry  B.  Anderson  ruled 
that  the  statement  in  an  article  published 
last  October,  that  “Chapman  is  under 
state  indictment  for  possessing  whiskey,” 
was  libel,  per  se,  and  directed  the  jury 
to  fix  the  amount  of  damages. 


DAILY  NEWS  CONTRACT 
VICTORY  REVERSED 

Difference  of  One  Day  in  Mailing  of 
Check  Cited  by  Court  of  Appeals 
— Suit  Against  Gatti  Corp. 
Dismissed 


Taking  “judicial  notice”  of  the  reg¬ 
ularity  of  the  postal  service,  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  has  overthrown 
the  decision  of  lower  courts  favoring  the 
News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Neiv  York  Daily  News,  in  a  suit 
for  damages  against  the  Gatti  Paper 
Stock  Corporation  growing  out  of  an 
alleged  breach  of  contract. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  which  allowed 
the  case  to  come  before  it  even  after  a 
unanimous  decision  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  has  ruled  that  the  original  trial 
court  and  the  appellate  court  erred  in 
calculating  the  number  of  days  that 
passed  between  the  time  a  bill  was 
mailed  to  the  Gatti  concern  and  the  time 
a  check  in  payment  was  mailed  to  the 
News  company. 

In  1925,  the  News  Syndicate  Co.  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  with  the  Gatti 
corporation  to  remove  all  waste  paper 
during  1926  from  the  newspaper  plant 
for  a  stipulated  sum  to  be  paid  “within 
15  days  after  presentation”  of  a  bill.  On 
Saturday,  July  31,  1926,  an  invoice  was 
mailed  for  an  amount  of  $2,319.41,  due 
on  paper  removed  from  July  16  to  date. 
On  August  16,  the  News  company  noti¬ 
fied  the  Gatti  company  that  it  was  can¬ 
celling  the  contract  because  of  default  in 
payment. 

The  trial  court  sustained  the  action  of 
the  News  company  presuming  the  15-day 
pericxl  ended  Aug.  16,  allowing  one  day 
for  delivery  of  the  invoice  by  mail.  The 
Court  of  Appeals,  however,  has  held 
that  the  time  did  not  expire  until  Aug. 
17,  for  a  Sunday  intervened  between  the 
time  of  the  mailing  of  the  bill  and  its 
receipt  by  the  defendants.  Also  it  was 
shown  that  the  Gatti  company  mailed  the 
check  in  payment  of  the  bill  on  Aug. 
16.  The  plaintiffs  argued  that  the  check 
was  not  received  until  Aug.  21,  the  date 
of  its  entry  on  their  books. 

In  its  opinion,  the  high  court  not  only 
points  to  the  evidence  that  the  News 
company  certified  and  deposited  the 
Gattti  check  on  Aug.  19,  but  also  admits 
the  presumption  that  the  check  was  re¬ 
ceive  on  Aug.  17,  having  been  mailed  on 
Aug.  16. 

“The  presumption,”  the  court  says, 
“is  founded  on  the  probability  that  the 
officers  of  the  government  will  do  their 
duty;  and  the  usual  course  of  business.” 

The  usual  course  of  business,  the  court 
recognized,  was  for  mail  to  be  delivered 
the  day  following  postage  when  .sent  be¬ 
tween  two  offices  situat^  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  plaintiffs  failed  to 
prove  the  check  was  not  received  by 
Aug.  17,  the  opinion  states,  and  ther^ 
fore  the  judgment  of  the  lower  courts  is 
reversed  and  the  case  dismissed. 


PRESS  CLUB  FORMED 

Buffalo  newspapermen  have  taken  first 
steps  toward  the  formation  of  a  press  j 
club.  At  a  recent  meeting,  Harry  . 

Yorke  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  Nexvs  was  ^ 
elected  president,  Clement  V.  Curry  of 
the  Courier  Express  and  S.  James  Naples  ^ 
of  the  Buffalo  Times  were  made  vice-  j 
presidents;  Harry  S.  Mullany,  Times, 
secretary;  and  Bates  Raney.  Times,  . 

treasurer.  The  directorate  includes  the  . 
officers  also  John  S.  Turner  and  Eddie 
Tranter  of  the  Times,  Robert  C.  Stedler  ^ 
and  Harry  Van  Lunger,  News;  and  ^ 
Frank  Dooley,  Courier-Express.  j 

EL  DORADO  STAFF  CHANGES  , 

Two  appointments  to  the  staff  of  the  j 
El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News  aM 
Evening  Times  have  been  announced  by  i 
Clyde  E.  Palmer,  publisher.  Robert  , 

Hays,  former  news  editor  of  the  Eve^  c 
ing  Times,  becomes  managing  editor  W  ] 
the  Dailv  News,  succeeding  T.  J.  Sun*  > 
mons.  Francis  \V.  Faris,  forrnerly  m  j 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization  aM  j 

more  recently  advertising  director  of  the  j 
FA  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald  and  Times,  h«  ( 

been  named  advertising  director  of  the  ( 

Daily  News  and  Evening  Times. 
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GRAND  JURY  TO  INVESTIGATE  CLUBBING 
OF  AKRON,  O.,  NEWSPAPERMEN 

Cameraman  Knocked  Unconscious  at  Barberton  When  Special 
Police  Charged  Communist  Meeting — Editors  of  State 
Ask  Governor  to  Act — Suits  Are  Filed 


HEADS  CLASSIFIED  GROUP 


Akron,  O.,  July  l. — a  county 

grand  jury  investigation  of  the  riot 
and  clubbing  of  newspapermen  June  26 
during  a  Communist  meeting  at  Barber¬ 
ton,  Akron  suburb,  has  been  assured  and 
it  appears  probable  that  Governor 
George  VN'hite  will  launch  an  independ¬ 
ent  inquiry  into  the  case. 

Newspaper  executives.  Veterans’  or¬ 
ganizations  and  auxiliaries,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens  throughout  the  state  are 
pouring  in  a  flood  of  protests  to  the 
governor  for  the  high  handed  manner 
in  which  press  representatives  were 
clubbed  by  “special”  officers  sworn  in 
for  the  Barberton  meeting  by  that  city’s 
mayor,  A.  S.  Decker. 

John  S.  Knight,  managing  editor  of 
the  Akron  Beacon- Journal,  has  retained 
Attorney  Frank  Rockwell,  prominent 
Akron  lawyer,  in  proceeding  with  civil 
lawsuits  for  the  assault  victims. 

“The  apathy  of  Barberton  administra¬ 
tive  heads  is  only  equaled  by  the  brutal¬ 
ity  of  the  enforcement  division,”  Knight 
declared  in  denouncing  the  club  and  tear 
gas  attacks  on  newspapermen  and  citi¬ 
zens  by  “special”  officers  while  regular 
police  officers  complacently  looked  on. 

L.  E.  Judd,  editor  of  the  Akron 
Times-Press.  Scripps- Howard  newspa¬ 
per,  has  pledged  his  cooperation  in 
bringing  af)out  an  investigation  of  the 
riot  in  which  women  and  children  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  homes  when 
choked  by  tear  gas  bombs. 

Frank  Demshaw,  Beacon- Journal 
cameraman  and  World  War  veteran, 
was  one  of  the  most  brutally  handled 
victims  of  the  brawl  which  climaxed  the 
meeting  called  by  the  International 
Labor  Defense  to  protest  the  manner 
in  which  Barberton  authorities  were  in¬ 
vestigating  the  disappearance  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  C.  Louis  Alexander,  negro 
worker.  The  Communists  were  meeting 
in  defiance  of  Mayor  Decker’s  refusal 
to  issue  them  a  permit. 

Demshaw,  accompanied  by'  Harold  J. 
Taylor  and  Edwin  \V.  Kain,  Beacon- 
Journal  reporters,  was  attempting  to 
get  a  flashlight  picture  of  one  of  the 
Communist  speakers  when  one  of  the 
burly  “specials”  turned  his  club  upon 
the  diminutive  photographer. 

Retrieving  the  battered  camera,  the 
photographer  looked  up  as  the  officer 
smashed  him  a  vicious  blow.  Another 
“special”  joined  his  brother  officer  and 
swung  a  blackjack,  knocking  Demshaw 
unconscious.  A  companion  of  the  in¬ 
jured  cameraman  broke  away  and  ran 
to  two  uniformed  Barberton  motorcycle 
policemen,  who  were  surveying  the 
melee.  To  the  appeal  for  aid  in  Dem- 
shaw’s  behalf,  one  of  them  replied :  “You 
should  know  better  than  to  come  down 
here.” 

Specialists  who  examined  Demshaw 
several  days  after  the  riot,  reported  that 
he  may  be  deprived  permanently  of  the 
hearing  in  his  right  ear  as  result  of  the 
blows  rained  upon  his  head. 

Ed  Cunningham,  roommate  of  Taylor, 
was  holding  the  flashlight  nowder  for 
Demshaw,  when  he  was  clubbed  down. 

Kain  was  kicked  in  the  side  by  an  un¬ 
identified  clubwielder,  but  not  seriously 
injured.  Several  witnesses  have  volun- 
teere<i  information  to  the  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal  giving  the  identity  of  the  “special” 
officer  who  attacked  Demshaw.  Jack 
Reed,  editorial  writer  for  the  Akron 
Times-Press,  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  Barberton  police  station  after  the 
riot  by  Police  Captain  Howard  Yackee. 

Two  damage  suits  for  $50,000  each 
were  filed  in  Common  Pleas  court  July  1 
on  behalf  of  Demshaw.  One  action  is 
directed  against  Harry  R.  White,  of 
Barberton,  charging  him  as  the  club 
wielding  “special”  officer  who  beat  Dem¬ 
shaw.  The  other  suit  names  eight 
defendants.  They  are  Mayor  S.  A. 
Decker,  Police  Chief  Fred  Wemtz,  Police 
^ptain  Howard  Yackee  and  Patrolmen 
George  M.  Cole,  Lester  Bowers,  Henry 


Robertson,  James  Head  and  Dean  Shan¬ 
non.  They  are  sued  for  deliberately  fail¬ 
ing  to  give  protection.  Cole  and  Bowers 
are  the  two  officers  who  refused  to  heed 
pleas  to  rescue  Demshaw  while  he  was 
being  hammered  into  unconsciousness. 
County  Prosecutor  Don  I  sham  and 
County  Detective  W.  W.  Mathis  have 
started  a  personal  investigation  at  Bar¬ 
berton.  Their  findings  will  be  submitted 
Monday  when  the  Grand  Jury  starts  its 
inquiry. 

While  taking  steps  for  civil  action,  Mr. 
Knight  has  written  the  Governor  a  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  against  the  clubbing  of  Dem¬ 
shaw  and  the  subsequent  handling  of  the 
matter. 

Vigorous  letters  of  protest  were 
also  sent  to  Governor  White  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ohio  newspapermen :  Baul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  managing  editor,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  .A.  E.  M.  Bergener,  managing 
editor,  Cleveland  Nctvs;  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor,  Cleveland  Press-  W.  F.  Wiley, 
general  manager,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
.Arthur  C.  Johnson,  editor,  Columbus 
Disfiatch ;  Edward  .A.  Evans,  editor,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citicen;  John  1).  Raridan,  editor. 
Canton  Repository ;  !•'.  F.  Bruner,  editor, 
Vouiu/stotvn  Tclcqram;  Edward  T.  Au- 


H.  J.  Harrison,  classified  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  elected 
president  of  the  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Departmental  of  the  Pacific  Ad- 
\ertising  Cluhs'  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Long  Beach, Cal.,  last  week. 

still,  editor,  Toledo  Xett'S-Bec;  Earl  R. 
Leach,  managing  editor,  l.ima  A’ctcj; 
Paul  W.  Reed,  editor.  Alliance  (O.) 
Revieic;  and  N.  Edward  Worstall,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Steubenville  Herald-Star. 


GOVERNOR  SIGNS  NEWSPAPER  BILLS 


Governor  James  Rolph.  Jr,,  of  California,  shown  signing  four  bills  sponsored 
by  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  Henry  Raymond  Judah, 
Santa  Cruz  News,  association  president,  is  seated  beside  the  governor,  and 
standing,  left  to  right,  are  George  H.  Moore,  Lodi  Sentinel,  state  advisory 
councilman,  C.N.P.A. ;  Homer  W.  Norton,  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association;  John  A.  McGilvray,  C.N.P.A.  legislative  counsel;  J.  D. 
Costello,  of  the  San  Francisco  association,  and  John  B.  Long,  general 
manager,  C.N.P.A. 

A  N  unusually  successful  legislative  good  faith,  without  malice,  and  under 
program  was  completed  recently  by  a  mistake  as  to  the  facts.”  The  retrac- 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  tion  must  be  published  within  two  weeks 


Association  with  the  enactment  into  law 
of  four  bills  sponsored  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  bills  were  passed  by  the 
legislature  late  in  May  and  were  signed 
this  month  by  Governor  James  Rolph, 
Jr. 

All  of  the  laws  passed  concern  news¬ 


after  service  of  notice  by  the  defendant. 

The  so-called  “newspaper  boy”  kill 
was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  clarify  the  question  of  news¬ 
papers’  responsibility  for  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  by  boys  who  are  not  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  payroll,  but  who  purchase  their 


papers.  One  of  them  amends  the  libel  papers  wholesale  and  dispense  them  on 
laws  and  another  has  to  do  with  news-  the  streets. 


paper  boys’  compensation  for  injuries. 
Will  R.  Sharkey,  publisher  of  the 


Under  the  new  law  newspaper  boys 
over  whom  the  newspapers  have  no  con- 


Martinec  Contra  Costa  Gacette,  was  trol  as  employes  are  not  compensable 


author  of  both  of  these  bills. 

The  libel  measure.  S.B.  447,  text  of 
which  bill  was  published  in  Epitor  & 
PuBi  isHF.R  last  April,  provides  “the 
plaintiff  shall  recover  no  more  than  the 
actual  damages,  unless  a  retraction  be 
demanded  and  refused”  in  a  libel  suit, 
providing  the  defendant  “can  show  that 
such  libelous  matter  was  published 
through  misinformation  or  mistake.”  It 
also  sp^ifies  that  “if  such  a  retraction 
be  published,  he  (the  paintiff)  may  still 
recover  actual,  special  and  exemplary 
damages,  unless  the  defendant  shall  show 
that  the  libelous  publication  was  made  in 


under  the  state  compensation  insurance 
act. 

A  claim  for  damages  because  of  in¬ 
juries  sustainerl  by  a  news  vender  hit 
by  an  automobile  while  on  duty  has 
been  carried  to  the  California  Supreme 
Court  for  decision. 

The  third  law  provides  a  penalty  for 
city  clerks  who  fail  to  publish  their 
annual  financial  statepient,  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circulation,  and  the 
fourth  calls  for  a  public  hearing  on 
school  budgets  and  a  published  notice  of 
the  hearing  prior  to  its  scheduled  date 
and  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  budget. 


INDIANA  DEMOCRATIC 
EDITORS  MEET 

Committee  Named  to  Investigate  Pos¬ 
sibility  of  Obtaining  Press 
Rates  on  Long  Distance 
Telephone  Calls 
» - 

tSpecial  to  Ebitok  &  Pubusher) 

Gary,  Ind.,  June  29 — The  Indiana 
Democratic  Editorial  Association  ad¬ 
journed  following  a  smoker  Saturday 
night,  June  27,  after  a  three-day  summer 
outing  in  which  shop  talks  and  addresses 
by  Democratic  leaders  were  featured. 

Aside  from  the  shop  talks  the  meeting 
was  largely  of  a  political  nature,  with 
discussion  of  campaign  plans  and  pro¬ 
spective  candidates.  .Among  the  speakers 
were  Mayor  Anton  Cermak  of  Chicago; 
Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Wyoming,  Senator  J.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Lewis  of  Illinois  and  Governor 
George  White  of  Ohio. 

Claude  G.  Brcxlhecker  of  the  Broivns- 
tozon  Banner,  president  of  the  association, 
was  in  charge  of  the  meeting,  and  Wray 
E.  Fleming  of  the  Shclbyville  Democrat 
presided  at  the  final  business  session.  A 
trip  to  Chicago,  a  visit  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  plant  and  its  radio  station 
WGN  preceded  the  smoker. 

The  association  joined  in  the  move¬ 
ment  instituted  last  May  by  Indiana 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  to  make 
efforts  to  obtain  press  rates  for  long 
distance  telephone  calls  in  news  transmis¬ 
sion.  A  committee  composed  of  Dean  L. 
Barnhart  of  the  Goshen  Democrat,  E.  C. 
Gorrell  of  the  IFinamac  Pulaski  County 
Democrat;  R.  A.  Brodhecker;  Scott 
Chambers,  Nezvcastle  Courier-Times  and 
George  Purcell,  Bloomington  World  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  such  an  arrangement. 

E'dward  P.  Brennan,  an  examiner  of 
the  state  board  of  accounts  di.scusseil 
various  phases  of  legal  advertising  and 
I'leming  outlined  plans  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Democratic  press  bureau. 

Four  former  presidents  of  the  group 
attended  the  meeting.  They  were:  Lew 
G.  Ellingham,  l-ort  Wayne  Journal- 
Gaj^ette;  Walter  S.  Chambers,  Nezvcastle 
Courier-Times;  Dale  J.  Crittenherger, 
Anderson  Bulletin  and  Mr.  Purcell. 

URGING  RESTAURANT  COPY 

Association  to  Consider  Co-operative 
Campaign  in  October 

A  national  co-operative  advertising 
campaign  to  aetjuaint  tlie  public  with  the 
advantages  of  dining  in  goo<l  restaurants 
is  being  advocated  by  Albert  H.  Buck, 
president  of  the  National  Restaurant  As¬ 
sociation  and  executive  head  of  the  B-G 
.Sandwich  Shops,  Inc.,  a  nation-wide 
chain.  Mr.  Buck  also  recommends  sup¬ 
plementary  advertising  in  newsjiapers  to 
provide  the  public  with  a  direct  guide 
to  the  better  eating  places. 

The  George  Harrison  Phelps  agency 
of  Detroit  is  outlining  plans  for  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign  which  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  for  approval  to  the  meml^rs  of  the 
association  at  the  convention  in  Buffalo, 
•N.Y.,  in  October.  Determination  of  the 
media  to  be  used  will  not  be  made  until 
after  the  plans  have  come  before  the 
convention. 

The  National  Restaurant  Association 
represents  the  fifth  largest  retail  indus¬ 
try  in  the  country,  doing  an  $8,000,0(X),(XW 
business  annually.  “’There  are  certain 
prejudices  uixm  the  jiart  of  the  public,” 
said  Mr.  Buck,  “that  the  restaurant  busi¬ 
ness  needs  to  overcome  and  advertising 
can  help  us  do  it.” 

MARKS  25TH  YEAR 

Benjamin  C.  Stearns,  director  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  its  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the 
organization,  June  15.  Stearns  went  to 
the  islands  in  1906  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
to  become  associated  with  the  Eiyning 
Bulletin,  which  was  later  consolidated 
with  the  Hazvaiian  Star  to  form  the  Star- 
Bulletin.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
paper’s  mechanical  department  since 
1919. 
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POPE  FELICITATES  EDITOR 


JUDGE  FREES  BUFFALO  CAMERAMAN 
SENTENCED  FOR  TAKING  PICTURE 


Contempt  Charge  Against  Courier-Express  Man  Is  Dropped, 
But  Court  Holds  Press  to  “Proper  Conduct”  in 
Covering  Judicial  News 


finally  could  be  pursued  by  disturbance 
to  a  point  where  it  would  be  forced  to 
cease  to  function. 

“Since  the  occurrence  of  last  Friday 
in  which  Mr.  Seed  was  involved,  this 
court  has  t)een  advised  that  the  occur¬ 
rence  itself,  and  similar  occurrences,  have 
l)een  brought  alniut  by  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  part  of  those  seeking  to 
obtain  the  pictures  as  to  their  rights 
and  as  to  their  duties  toward  the  court. 
This  memorandum  is  written  with  the 
thought  that  the  information  therein  con¬ 
tained  will  lead  to  a  pr(j])er  conduct  on 
the  part  of  those  seeking  to  take  pictures 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  court.  W  ith  this 
in  mind,  the  court  sees  no  reason  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  prcKeeding  against  Mr.  Seed, 
and  he  is  discharged.” 

The  newspai)er  again  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  editorially  this  morning.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  part  of  the  comment  said :  “and  so  the 
case  ends.  W’e  had  wished  to  make  Mr. 
Seed's  a  te.st  cast  but  this  action  pre¬ 
cludes  that  i)ossihility.  However  we  got 
the  picture.  Our  photographer  is  not  in 
jail.  The  memorandum  tells  us  that 
prisoners  and  civil  litigants  should  he 
allowed  to  i)r<K.'eed  through  the  corridors 
unmolested  hut  adds  that  ‘nothing  herein 
is  intended  to  indicate  that  this  court 
has  a  viewpoint  that  pictures  may  not 
l)e  taken  in  the  corridors  of  the  court 
house.’ 

“We  take  this  (»p]Kirtunity  to  express 
again  our  resi)ect  and  admiration  for  the 
court  hut.  frankly,  we  are  puzzled." 

The  building  in  which  the  incident  tK- 
curred  is  the  County  Hall.  Justice 
Harris  had  In-en  convening  court  on  the 
second  floor.  On  leaving  the  elevator  he 
saw  a  group  of  newspai)er  reiwrters  and 
photographers  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  seven  pristmers  who  were  to  be  ar¬ 
raigned.  The  judge  walked  up  to  Seed 
and  a  Buffalo  liirniuf/  Nctvs  photog¬ 
rapher. 

“You  are  not  going  to  take  any  pic¬ 
tures  in  this  building,”  said  the  justice. 
“You  are  not  going  to  make  a  show  out 
of  this  building  any  longer.  If  you 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Buffalo,  July  2. — Supreme  Court 
Justice  Samuel  J.  Harris  yesterday  dis¬ 
charged  Frank  O.  Seed,  Courier-Express 
photographer,  on  a  charge  of  contempt  of 
court  for  which  the  cameraman  was  cited 
and  sentenced  to  two  days  in  jail  last 
Friday  after  he  took  a  picture  of  prison¬ 
ers  on  their  way  to  a  court  room.  The 
judge  had  ordered  no  photos  were  to  be 
taken.  Mr.  Seed  acted  on  orders  of  Bur¬ 
rows  Matthews,  his  editor,  who  con¬ 
tended  the  judge  had  no  juri.sdiction 
over  the  corridors  of  the  county  hall. 

Mr.  Seed  and  the  Courier-Kxpress 
were  represented  at  yesterday's  hearing 
by  Stanley  G.  Falk  and  Frederick  R. 
Twelvetrees.  Mr.  Falk  argued  that  since 
the  alleged  contempt  did  not  take  place 
in  the  view  or  presence  of  the  justice  it 
was  improper  for  him  to  proceed  against 
the  photographer  summarily. 

Justice  Harris  arraigned  Mr.  Seed 
l)eforc  him  on  Friday  and  sentenced  him 
to  jail  Iiefore  .Seed  had  the  opiKirtunity  to 
consult  an  attorney. 

“The  pro|K-r  procedure  would  have 
been  to  have  an  order  to  show  why  the 
defendant  should  not  be  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt,”  said  Mr.  l-'alk.  “Pictures  form 
a  very  essential  and  important  part  of 
a  newsiiaiKT  tixlay.  The  public  demands 
pictures.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
mere  editorial  information.  They  like 
something  they  can  look  at.  An  article 
is  centered  in  a  newspajKT  about  John 
Jones  who  is  indicted  for  some  crime,  or 
Peter  Smith,  who  is  on  trial  for  some 
other  matter,  and  practically  no  one 
kNows  the  names.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  picture  accompanies  the  article  it 
may  firing  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  many  peojile  who  have  seen  the  party 
involvifl  without  any  knowledge  of  his 
name.  It  may  develop  iniiKirtant  informa¬ 
tion  ffir  one  side  as  well  as  the  other, 
and  may  form  a  very  important  and 
material  element  in  the  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.” 

Justice  Harris  cut  in  and  said  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  in  making  pictures  a 
newspaper  can  interruiit  the  proceedings 
of  the  court. 

“There  is  no  question,’  Mr.  Falk 
rejilied,  “hut  that  no  one  has  or  should 
have  the  right  to  do  anything  that  will 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice;  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  create 
a  disturbance  of  any  kinil.  Certainly 
neither  Mr.  Seed  nor  the  Courier- 
Kxpress  would  contend  any  such  thing. 
In  this  case  the  slight  explosion  of  a 
flashlight  going  off  in  the  corridor  of  a 
public  building  some  distance  from  a 
courtrcKim  was  so  insignificant  in  nature 
•that  it  could  not  constitute  contempt,  or 
warrant  the  summary  action  taken  against 
Mr.  Seed. 

Justice  Harris  read  a  memorandum 
after  Mr.  Falk  concluded  his  argument. 
In  it  the  judge  declared  the  pajicr  was 
laboring  under  a  mi.sapprehenston  when 
it  assumed  Mr.  Seetl  was  protected  by 
the  frewlom  of  the  press  in  lieing  able 
to  take  pictures  with  exploding  flash 
charges  if  the  latter  are  offensive.  He 
said:  “It  cannot  lie  doubted  that  the  press 
has  full  lilKTty  to  obtain  material  for  its 
publication  by  any  method  that  it  deems 
fn-st,  jirovided  such  method  is  not  illegal. 
It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  general 
public,  which  seldom  visits  a  court,  can 
lie  and  should  Ik*  well  served  by  the  news- 
Iiajiers  in  giving  full  and  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  CKCurs  in  and  about  the 
courts.  In  view  of  this,  provision  is 
made  in  the  courthouse  and  by  the  courts 
for  the  transmission  of  news  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press.  Hut  in  this 
matter  we  are  concerned  solely  with 
whether  the  act  of  the  said  Seed  was 
an  illegal  act.  The  court  has  a  right 
to  conduct  its  work  and  its  sessions  with¬ 
out  disturbance  of  any  sort.  This  is  an 
inherent  right,  as  otherwise  a  court 
which  cannot  guard  against  disturbance. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Lyons  after 
wedding  in  Albany  this  week. 

^  HE  apostolic  blessing  of  Pope  Pius 

XI  was  bestowed  on  Gerald  Lyons, 
editor  of  the  Rocki'Ule  Centre  (L.I.) 
Xassati  Daily  Re7'ieu',  and  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  fl’Brien  when  they  were  married 
June  29  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s 
Church,  Albany,  \.Y.  The  papal  con¬ 
gratulations  were  received  by  cablegram. 

More  than  200  guests  attended  the 
wedding  and  a  reception  which  followed 
at  the  Wolferts  Roost  Country  Club. 
Mr.  Lyons,  who  is  the  son  of  ^Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Roliert  A.  Lyons  of  Kndicott, 
.\’.Y.,  was  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Albany  Evening  AVzcj.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Xotre  Dame  I'niversity.  His 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  J.  O’Brien,  of  Albany. 

don’t  pack  up  your  cameras  and  get  out 
of  here  I’ll  have  you  escorted  out  by 
deputies.  If  you  take  a  picture  I  will 
cite  you  for  contempt  of  court  and  put 
you  in  jail.” 

The  justice  turned  to  nearby  deputy 
sheriffs  and  ordered  them  to  arrest 
either  or  Ixitli  cameramen  if  they  took 
any  pictures.  .Seed  ’phoned  his  office, 
then  returned  and  took  a  flashlight  pic¬ 
ture,  using  an  electric  flash  bulb.  The 


Executives  of  the  Scripps-Canfield  Newspapers  at  Harrison  Hot  Springs. 
British  Goluiiiliia.  conference  last  week.  Left  to  right,  top  row  :  Harry  Lawson, 
E.  Rodgers.  C.liester  Reese.  Neil  Hellis.  Harry  Marshall.  M’l  \  oorhees.  Sr., 
H.  B.  R.  Briggs.  Paul  Wicker,  Dan  Powers.  L.  V.  (hirnlield.  E.  W.  Scripps.  B.  H. 
Canfield.  Janies  G.  Scripps,  Howard  Parish,  Fielding  Lemmon.  Joe  Regan. 
Ben  Reed.  Frank  I..  Taylor,  Rod  Brink.  Dean  .•\ndrews.  T.  C.  Robertson. 

Second  row:  Lou  Gilman.  G.  Riitliman,  Nick  Naccarato.  Harry  Hutch¬ 
inson.  Harry  Crosby,  Harry  Ely,  R.  A.  (»oodell.  Ed  Twelker.  W.  E.  Mitchell, 
B.  W.  Hoon.  Ell  (»renfell.  » 

Third  row;.  Wesley  Arnold.  S.  S.  Hahn.  Neal  Jones.  Gilbert  Brown.  John 
kiiox  Coe,  Gunnar  Rasmuson.  Ernest  Everett.  .Alfred  O.  .■\iiderssoii. 

Fourth  row  :  E.  W.  Jorgenson,  Warren  Steen.  Mel  \  oorhees,  Jr..  CJeorge 
Donohue.  Janies  Crowe,  Arnold  Andreasen,  R.  A.  Shelton,  Sexton  Bradford. 

Lower  row:  A.  B.  Collison,  Henry  Hanson,  Kinihall  Palmer,  Frank  Power, 
Leonard  l.anglow,  Leo  Sharkey,  Ray  Wheeler,  Frank  W.  Webster. 


SCRIPPS-CANFIELD  EXECUTIVES  CONFER 


deputies  rushed  Seed,  took  his  camera 
and  flash  gun,  snapped  handcuffs  on  and 
took  him  into  the  court.  The  alleged 
bottle  and  label  racketeers’  case  was 
halted  temporarily  while  Seed  was  ar¬ 
raigned. 

Justice  Harris  said  the  picture  had 
been  taken  in  violation  of  his  admonition 
and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  two  days 
in  jail.  He  ordered  the  deputies  to  take 
Seed  to  his  office  and  hold  him  w'hile  he 
made  out  the  commitment  papers.  .\ 
little  later  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Falk 
appeared  and  obtained  a  stay  of  sentence 
until  a  hearing  could  be  held. 

SET  WIDTH^OR  ROTO 
COLUMNS  URGED 

F.  Connoughton,  in  Report  to  Atiocia- 

tion,  Recommends  Widths  but  With¬ 
holds  Favoring  Any  Set  Length 
Until  Further  Investigation 

A  standard  column  width  for  news¬ 
paper  rotogravure  sections  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Frank  Connoughton.  of  the 
New  York  Times,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Rotogravure  Advertising 
Association  in  Xew  York  last  week. 

Mr.  Connoughton,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  association’s  committee  on  standard¬ 
ization,  made  his  recommendations  in 
submitting  a  report  covering  the  prog¬ 
ress  to  date  in  standardizing  rotogravure 
page  sizes. 

For  one  column  the  width  recom¬ 
mended  was  two  inches ;  for  two  col¬ 
umns,  4J4  inches:  three  columns,  6%; 
four  columns,  S'/j ;  five  columns,  10^; 
six  columns,  12J4,  and  seven  columns, 
15  inches. 

He  withheld  definite  recommendation 
of  standard  column  length  until  further 
investigation  is  made  and  several  me¬ 
chanical  impediments  are  relieved.  The 
report  disclosed  that  40  of  the  78  news¬ 
papers  studied  are  using  or  will  change 
to  a  column  of  287  lines  deep,  and  in 
the  near  future,  he  said,  it  is  expected 
that  the  group  using  this  depth  will  num¬ 
ber  at  least  (lO. 

The  papers  studied  showed  variations 
in  column  widths  from  14  to  15;^  inches 
for  seven  columns. 

The  directors  decided  to  hold  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  January  and  to  continue  the 
monthly  bulletin  issued  by  Leeland  \Voo- 
ters,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
secretary.  Headquarters  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  in  Des  Aloines. 


DAILY  LEASES  STATION 


Cincinnati  Pott  Hat  Option  to  Buy 
WFBE — No  Staff  Changet 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

riNci.vx.vTi,  July  2. — Lease  with  priv¬ 
ilege  of  purchase  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Cincinnati  Post  on  Station  WFBE. 
I’arkxiew  Hotel,  this  city.  No  change 
will  he  made  in  station  management, 
which  will  continue  in  charge  of  Harry 
M.  K’uhin. 

The  Post  is  the  first  Cincinnati  news¬ 
paper  to  acquire  a  radio  station.  The 
ac(|uisition  of  the  station  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  any  change  in  the  ])olicy  of 
publishing  only  skeletonized  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  eliminating  advertising,  which 
was  agreed  on  by  Cincinnati  publishers. 


OSBORNE  JOINS  SPECIAL 

Harvey  G.  Osliorn  has  joined  the 
Xew  York  oflice  of  Powers  &  Stone, 
Inc.,  publisher’s  representatives.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Osborne  t'hroma''.c 
Gravure  Conqiany,  and  before  that  with 
the  local  advertising  staff  of  the  -Vett' 
York  Eveninti  Journal. 


SHOUTING  RESTRICTED 

By  agreement  with  Washington.  D.C., 
newspaper  officials,  the  District  Commis¬ 
sioners  recently  amended  the  police  regu¬ 
lations  to  make  it  unlawful  for  newspaper 
hoys  to  cry  their  papers  before  7  a.  m. 


SNAPP  ELECTED  MAYOR 

H.  P.  Snapp,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Waynesboro  (\’a.)  Xetvs  I’in/inlan, 
has  heen  named  mayor  of  his  home  town 
Grottiies.  14  miles  north  of  Waynesboro. 
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RADIO  ADVERTISING  BEING  SUGAR-COATED 

Survey  of  Broadcasting  Reveals  an  Increase  in  Time  Devoted  to  Sales  Talks,  and  an  Attempt  at  Greater 
Subtlety — Gift  Offers  Elicit  Greatest  Listener  Response — Slogans  Fill  the  Air 


START  your  day  with  music  and  your 
meals  willi  soup  .  .  .  Consider 

your  Adam's  apple  .  .  .  The  cigar 

\'ice- President  Marshall  had  in  mind 
when  he  said,  "What  America  needs  is 
a  good  five  cent  cigar”  .  .  .  Good 

Tydol — 1  mean  Good  Night,  All  , 

The  smallest  big  radio  ever  built  .  .  . 

All  of  us,  you  and  1,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  enjoy  a  cup  of  good  coffee 
.  .  Okay,  colonel. 

It’s  costing  $75, 000,000  a  year  to  re¬ 
peat  those  slogans — and  many  more — 
night  after  night,  or  week  after  week,  in 
radio  programs  siKjiisored  by  national 
advertisers,  i'or  the  most  part  the  slo¬ 
gans  are  exclusively  on  the"  air.  The 
printed  copy  of  their  sponsors  adopts  a 
different  tone,  built  around  an  appealing 
picture  or  a  convincing  sales  talk. 

The  slogan  is  designed  to  catch  the 
ear,  the  printed  advertisement  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  eye.  How  effective  are  these  air 
slogans  ? 

Consider  Lucky  Strike  cigarc'ttes. 
"Consider  your  Adam's  apple”  is  com¬ 
manded  over  the  air  at  least  six  times  a 
week,  and  it  is  repeated  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  cojiy  of  large  dimensions. 
"Consider  your  .\dam’s  a])i)lc!”  has  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  lingo  of  the  day. 

Hut  of  the  other  slogans  recited  above, 
none,  with  the  e.xception  of  Phil  C<X)k’s 
"okay.  Colonel”  from  the  Quaker  hour, 
are  cpioted  in  the  daily  conversation  of 
the  average  American.  The  “check  and 
double  cheek”  of  Amos  ’n’  Andy,  the 
"helloscy”  of  David  Peters  and  “my 
body  an'  .soul”  of  Uncle  Abe  are  more 
a  part  of  the  nation’s  speech  than  all  of 
the  finely  tuned  slogans  that  are  im¬ 
mediately  identified  with  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  sales  talk. 

Perhaps  the  Lucky  Strike  slogan’s 
popularity  supi)orts  the  contention  of 
psychologists  that  the  mind  is  more  re¬ 
tentive  of  what  the  eye  sees  than  of  what 
the  ear  hears.  Through  the  incentive  of 
printed  copy  in  years  gone  by,  smoking 
.Americans  have  “walked  a  mile  for  a 
Camel.”  Now,  through  printed  copy 
plus  the  radio,  they  are  considering  their 
.\dam’s  apple.  Meanwhile,  they  add  a 
single  catchy  word  or  short  phrase,  from 
the  Pepsodent  program  or  the  late  B.  F. 
Goodrich  period,  to  their  vocabulary,  and 
let  most  of  the  other  radio  advertising 
talk  go  on  a  non-stop  trip  through  their 
ears. 

It  is  quite  apparent  in  current  broad¬ 
casts  that  program  builders  recognize 
this  public  reaction  to  air  announcements 
and  are  striving  to  “sugar  coat”  radio 
advertising,  either  wth  comedy  effects  or 
with  “educational”  lectures.  Roy  At¬ 
well,  in  the  new  Tidewater  Oil  company 
program  three  times  a  week  over  the 
Columbia  network,  succeeds  in  purposely 
mixing  up  all  of  his  announcements  ex¬ 
cept  those  in  which  he  mentions  Tydol 
gasoline  and  Veedol  motor  oil.  In  a 
“tort  shime”  Atwell  may  have  a  majority 
of  his  listeners  tongue-twisted,  but  they 
won’t  forget  that  Tydol  gas  is  99  98-100 
per  cent  gum  free.  And  many  listeners 
don’t  know  for  sure  whether  it  is  Roy 
Atwell  or  Roy  Oilwell  so  clever  is  the 
program  carried  out  in  Floyd  Gibbons 
tempo. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
company  is  spending  $700,000  a  year  for 
IS-minute  food  education  talks  daily  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company’s 
network.  Colonel  Goodbody  and  guest 
speakers  delve  into  the  data  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  disseminate  information  to 
housewives  that  is  helpful  and  timely  in 
preparing  “the  daily  food.”  Menus  are 
suggested  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
listening  housewife  to  go  to  “the  store” 
and  buy  the  food  mentioned.  The  name 
of  the  program’s  sponsor  is  told  once 
at  the  introduction  and  once  at  the  close 
of  the  period. 

Colonel  Goodbody  may  choose  to  tell 
where  all  the  peanuts  for  peanut  butter 
oome  from,  or  how  large  strawberries 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


may  be  in  certain  markets,  or  even  dis¬ 
cuss  poultry  in  such  glowing  terms  as 
these :  "The  modern  hen  is  an  expert  in 
producing  food  that  is  chockful  of  vita¬ 
mins  and  packed  in  a  neat,  clean  wrap¬ 
ping  untouched  by  human  hands.” 

Just  preceding  the  A.  &  P.  morning 
program  the  Campbell  Soup  company 
tries  to  brighten  up  the  day  for  women 
with  Andy  Sanella’s  orchestra  which 
opens  with  “Smile,  Lady,  Smile,”  while 
Alois  Havrilla  tells  everyone  to  "start 
your  day  with  music  and  your  meals  with 
soup.”  For  half-hour  daily  tliis  program 
entertains  with  the  latest  tunes,  and 
kitchen  advice. 

“A  vegetable  is  not  just  a  vegetable  in 
Campbell  test  kitchens,”  Havrilla  told 
his  audience  recently.  "It  is  an  ingred¬ 
ient.  \'egctables  have  been  perfected  as 
to  color,  texture  and  llavor.” 

“Soup,”  he  concluded,  “is  one  of  the 
world’s  o'dest  focxls  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  modern.  W'e  venture  to  say  very 
few  people  have  never  tried  Camphell’s 
Soups.” 

Whenever  the  effectit eness  of  radio 
advertising  is  questioned  broadcasters  are 
sure  to  cite  Chase  lit  Sanborn  coffee.  This 
product,  confined  to  a  small  sales  terri¬ 
tory  for  years,  was  first  introduced  in  a 
raflio  hookup  with  a  half-hour  program 
on  Sundays  over  N’.B'.C.  stations.  The 
program  went  along  for  more  than  a 
year  featuring  an  orchestra  and  vocal 
chorus  directed  by  I'rank  Black  and  Gus¬ 
tave  Haenschen,  two  radio  musicians  who 
are  identified  with  many  popular  broad¬ 
casts.  The  “dated  coffee”  idea  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  Chase  &  Sanborn  announce¬ 
ments. 

few  months  ago  this  program  was 
extended  to  an  hour  each  Sunday,  and 
Maurice  Chevalier,  high-priced  Frencli 
night  club  entertainer  and  moyie  star, 
was  presented  as  guest  star.  Chevalier’s 
contract  was  for  2b  weeks.  In  addition, 
Chase  &  Sanborn  had  Dr.  George  A. 
Dorsey,  noted  author  of  “Why  We  Be¬ 
have  Like  Human  Beings,”  give  a  short 
talk  on  the  food  values  of  coffee.  Dr. 
1  torsey  died  recently  and  the  hour  was 
rounded  out  with  Chevalier  and  Rubin- 
off's  orchestra.  Chevalier  terminated  his 
engagement  last  Sunday. 

The  Frenchman  reccive<l  more  than 
42,000  requests  for  his  picture  after  the 
announcer  offered  it  to  those  who  sent 
in  the  wrapper  of  a  can  of  Chase  &  San¬ 
born  coffee.  In  addition,  he  received 
about  14,000  letters  a  week.  These  fig¬ 
ures,  from  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  indicate  the  popularity  of  the 
radio  program.  Record  sales  of  the 
coffee  are  reflected  in  the  earnings  of 


Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  for  the  last  year. 

Chase  &  Sanborn,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  also  in  X.B.C.  records,  is  one  of  80 
radio  clients  using  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  tie-ins.  Seventy-eight  clients  use 
magazines,  the  same  figures  reveal,  while 
54  buy  newspaper  space  merely  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  radio  programs.  Twenty- 
one  radio  clients  sent  out  publicity  stories 
for  tie-ins. 

Like  some  of  the  earlier  Lucky  Strike 
])rograms,  C  hase  &  Sanljorn  sales  talks 
are  provoking  considerable  protest  from 
other  food  (listrihutors.  The  statement 
that  “most  of  the  troubles  usually  blamed 
on  coffee  itself — indigestion,  headaches, 
sleeplessness — can  he  traced  directly  to 
rancid  oil  found  only  in  stale  coffee”  is 
censured  by  sellers  of  de-caffeinated 
coffee. 

Even  more  provocative  of  criticism  is 
the  new  announcement  in  the  Cremo 
cigar  program  which  evades  price  con- 
sorship  with  the  subtle  remark  that 
“Cremo  is  the  cigar  \’ice- President 
Marshall  had  in  mind  when  he  said, 
‘What  America  needs  is  a  gotid  five  cent 
cigar.’  ” 

Cremo’s  daily  program,  featuring  Ar¬ 
thur  Pryor's  military  band  and  costing 
$L<'tHJ.(RK)  for  a  year  on  the  (Columbia 
network,  also  has  been  harshly  censured 
for  its  repeated  use  of  the  “horrid  word” 
— spit.  More  recently  the  program  has 
consisted  almost  entirel\  of  announce¬ 
ments  concerning  ;i  slogan  contest  in 
which  an  automobile  is  given  daily. 

Contrasting  with  both  the  Cremo  and 
Lucky  programs  is  another  “smoke” 
pericnl  sponsored  by  the  makers  of 
Blackstone  cigars.  The  locale  of  the 
program  is  "Captain  Blackstone’s  plan¬ 
tation  in  Cuba.”  The  captain.  Frank 
Crumit,  Julia  Sanderson  and  Don 
Rodrigo  get  together  for  a  half-hour  each 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  night  over  the 
WE.\F-NBC  network  and  broadcast, 
rather  informally,  some  new  songs,  old 
and  new  jokes,  and  “foolish  f.acts”  which 
are  credited  by  name  to  their  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  advertising  talk  is  informal, 
too,  mention  of  Blackstone  cigar  quali¬ 
ties  being  made  casually  as  Captain 
Blackstone  passes  them  amqng  his 
guests.  Recently,  the  program  builders 
provided  candy  for  Miss  Sanderson. 

As  a  fadeout  for  the  program  Crumit 
sings  about  his  “moment  supreme” 
when  he  is  “smoking  a  Blackstone 
cigar.”  The  theme  song  is  an  old  imple¬ 
ment  of  the  radio  program — the  Hoover 
vacuum  cleaner  march,  the  Clicquot  Gub 
Eskimos’  spirited  musher  march,  and  the 
Majestic  radio’s  “Pomp  and  Circum¬ 
stance”  being  well-known  examples.  But 


KERNEY  NAMED  NEW  JERSEY  JUDGE 


JAMES  KERNEY.  publisher  of  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  and  State  Ga¬ 
zette,  on  June  29  was  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Larson  of 


New  Jersey  as  a 
member  of  the 
Court  of  P'rrors 
and  .Appeals  to 
succeed  the  late 
Judge  Cornelias 
McGlennon. 

Mr.  Kerney 
was  born  in 
Trenton  58  years 
ago  and  has  been 
engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  for 
.56  years.  He 
James  Kerney  been  editor 

of  the  Trenton 
Times  for  nearly  30  years,  and  is  now 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Times  group 
of  newspapers,  which  includes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Times,  the  State  Gazette  and 
the  Sunday  Times  Advertiser.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  first  New  Jersey 
Civil  Service  Commission,  declining  a 


reappointment  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
when  he  was  governor. 

During  the  World  War,  President 
Wilson  sent  Mr.  Kerney  overseas  as 
American  Director  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  where  he  served  for  nine 
months,  returning  at  the  time  of  the 
Armistice.  The  French  government 
decorated  him  with  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  he  also  has  an  honorary  degree  from 
Lafayette  College. 

President  Hoover  named  Mr.  Kerney, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  a  member 
of  the  commission  which  last  year  inves¬ 
tigated  conditions  in  Haiti. 

He  is  the  author  of  “The  Political 
Education  of  Woodrow  Wilson,”  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  which  has  been  put  out 
by  the  Century  Company.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Kerney  is  an  independent  Democrat. 

Asked  by  Editor  &  Pubmsher  if  the 
appointment  would  mean  his  partial  with¬ 
drawal  from  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Ker¬ 
ney  said:  “My  duties  as  special  judge 
do  not  require  all  my  time.  I  would  not 
retire  as  publisher  if  they  made  me  Sultan 
of  Zulu.” 


the  newest  trend  of  the  theme  song  is  to 
add  a  verse  or  two  to  popular  tunes  and 
insert  the  name  of  the  advertised  prod¬ 
uct.  The  Florsheim  Shoe  Frolickers  are 
always  ready  with  a  verse  about  Flor¬ 
sheim  shoes,  no  matter  what  the  song. 
The  familiar  Florsheim  waltz  opens  and 
closes  each  period. 

Lucky  Strike  program  builders  adopted 
“Happy  Days  .Are  Here  .Again”  and  the 
words  became  “Lucky  Days  Are  Here 
.Again.”  The  world  s  most  tamous  artists 
have  sung  or  played  ".Now  tlie  Day 
Is  Over”  at  the  close  of  .Atwater  Kent 
radio  hours.  .And  Walter  Damrosch 
composed  an  overture  for  the  (ieneral 
Electric  company,  on  the  basis  of  the 
G  and  E  notes. 

Whether  the  public  likes  to  have  its 
music  commercializetl  is  another  ques¬ 
tion  confronting  radio  advertisers. 
\\  hat  happens  today  when  anyone  begins 
to  recite  Joyce  Kilmer’s  jioem,  "Trees” 
or  the  song  based  on  that  poem  is  sung? 
Some  whimsical  allusion  is  sure  to  be 
made  to  the  Uavey  Tree  hour. 

Broadcasters  claim  the  pulilie  does 
"take’’  to  theme  songs.  The  (.'ontinental 
Baking  Company,  for  instance,  changed 
the  final  note  of  the  Wonder  Bakers’ 
“Yo-llu”  song  one  night  to  please  a  fan 
whose  musical  sense  was  offended  hy  the 
original  note.  In  going  off  the  air  for 
the  summer,  the  bakers  offered  to  send 
cojiies  of  their  song  on  re(|uest. 

“.As  a  favor  to  us,”  the  bakers  asked, 
“tell  how  you  like  Wonder-cut  bread.” 

.An  uni(|ue  gift  program  is  that  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  makers  of  Vals|)ar  over  42 
stations  every  Saturday  night.  Between 
numlK'rs  played  by  Ted  Lewis’  hand  an 
offer  of  a  quarter  pint  of  floor  enamel 
and  a  brush  with  which  to  apply  it  is 
made.  The  listener  is  told  to  call  on  a 
paint  dealer  and  select  the  desired  color. 
The  dealer  then  sends  the  request  to  Val- 
spar,  and  the  door  is  opened  for  a  direct 
sales  .solicitation. 

Barbasol  Ben,  on  the  Columbia  net¬ 
work,  offers  to  send  a  re-fillable  tooth¬ 
brush  to  everyone  who  sends  in  an  empty 
Barbasol  carton.  In  addition  to  the 
toothbrush,  however,  the  fan  receives  a 
sample  of  a  widely  advertised  toothpaste. 

Radio  gift  offers  elicit  enormous  re¬ 
sponse.  network  officials  told  Richard  B. 
(j’Brien,  of  the  Neiv  York  Times  staff. 
In  a  recent  article  for  that  newspaper, 
O’Brien  related  how  more  than  LOOd.dffO 
persons  requested  bottles  of  a  mouth¬ 
wash  within  nine  days,  sending  two 
empty  toothpaste  cartons.  Within  12 
weeks  Edna  Wallace  Honner  received 
2.50,000  letters  asking  samples  of  beauty 
preparations,  and  more  than  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  requested  copies  of  the  “Home  Town 
Thistledown  News”  published  by  Uncle 
Abe  and  David  for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company. 

Next  to  theme  songs  and  gifts,  pro¬ 
gram  builders  are  “sugar  coating”  air 
advertising  by  creating  atmosphere. 
There’s  the  American  Radiator  com¬ 
pany’s  weekly  banquet  (it  used  to  he 
daily)  at  which  immortal  personages  live 
again  on  their  birthdays,  and  there’s  the 
Fleischmann  Yeast  company’s  night  club 
with  Rudy  Vallee’s  orchestra. 

The  National  Dairy  Company  achieved 
atmosphere  for  its  new  series  of  “famous 
trials  of  history”  by  presenting  such 
noted  men  as  Clarence  I  farrow,  George 
Gordon  Battle  and  James  M.  Beck  as 
attorneys,  and  other  noted  persons  as 
judges  and  jury. 

The  sound  of  bubbling  ginger  ale  be¬ 
ing  poured  into  a  glass  characterizes  the 
Gicquot  Club,  and  the  noise  of  a  train, 
which  incidentally  sounds  more  like  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  than  a 
freight,  opens  the  Gold  Medal  Fast 
Freight  program.  Philips  Carlin  intro¬ 
duces  the  Palmolive  hour  “of  tuneful 
ecsfacy”  each  week,  and  announcers  in 
real  military  fashion  call  the  General 
Motors  company  roll,  from  Cadillac  to 
Delco  Light. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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STRICT  ANALYSIS  OF  SALES  TACTICS 
AND  PRODUCTS  IS  RECOMMENDED 

Eight  Ways  to  Improve  Business  During  Depression  Listed  by 
Writer — Suggests  Dramatizing  Price  Cuts, 
Localizing  Campaigns 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


Every  sales  and  promotion  execu¬ 
tive  is  wrestling  with  the  perplex¬ 
ing  problem  of  what  he  can  do  to  get 
increase<l  sales  at  lower  cost. 

How  can  pared  budgets  be  stretched 
to  do  a  more  intensive  job?  What  dyna¬ 
mite  can  l>e  exploded  to  shake  the  trade 
out  of  the  “depression  blues”  and  re¬ 
place  fear  with  confidence?  How  can 
the  sales  force  l)e  heli)ed  to  do  more 
“shirt-sleeves  selling"?  What  i>otion 
can  l)e  brewed  to  make  the  public  buy 
spontaneously  and  immediately? 

These  questions  are  keeping  sales  and 
advertising  managers  awake  nights, 
especially  now  when  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  tor  fall  are  in  the  making. 

The  .solution  of  individual  sales  prob¬ 
lems  ))erhai>s  can  be  assisted,  in  modest 
measure,  by  the  following  check-list, 
which  might  lx-  entitled  "Eight  ways  to 
improve  sales  during  a  business  depres¬ 
sion." 

1.  Can  «v  use  premiums  to  get 
quicker  action  from  our  dealers  and  the 
public  f 

A  25  cent  bath  towel  is  Iteiiig  offered 
by  the  National  Paper  Prixiucts  Sales 
Company  with  each  purchase  of  six 
rolls  of  Zee  toilet  paper.  This  premium 
offer  is  lining  up  many  new  retailers, 
trading  up  the  woman's  average  pur¬ 
chase  and,  alxive  all,  giving  a  reason 
for  buying  at  once. 

During  what  ordinarily  would  have 
been  a  dull  iteriod,  the  C.  M.  Kimball 
Company,  maker  of  Red  Top  Polish, 
merchandised  a  woman’s  tea  apron  with 
each  can  of  polish,  at  the  regular  price 
plus  ten  cents.  The  company  pepped  up 
its  jobbers,  landed  many  new  accounts, 
moved  its  product  into  many  new  homes 
and  gave  the  housewife  a  better-than- 
ordinary  value  at  no  cost  to  itself,  since 
the  purchaser  paid  the  net  cost  of  the 
premium. 

A  new  brand  of  crab  meat  offers  a 
kitchen  knife  free  to  all  who  send  in 
six  lal>els  from  cans. 

A  glass  plate  is  offered  free  with  a 
purchase  of  six  packages  of  either  Jell- 
weU  or  Jiffy-Ix)u,  put  out  by  a  western 
maker  of  desserts. 

A  numl)er  of  companies  have  turned 
to  premiums  and  premium  stores,  with 
a  large  variety  of  attractive  merchan¬ 
dise  available  for  consumers  who  save 
coupons.  Prizes  for  one’s  own  sales¬ 
men  and  those  of  distributors  receive 
earnest  effort. 

Manufacturers  of  merchandise  which 
can  be  used  for  premiums  are  going 
after  quantity  orders  among  premium 
users  and  coming  back  with  some  sur¬ 
prisingly  “juicy  ones.”  Interest  in 
premiums  has  definitely  increased  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  Tlie  trend  is  awav 
from  “geegaws,”  smeared  over  with 
advertising,  to  practical  and  useful  arti¬ 
cles.  Distribution  of  premiums  to  the 
public  is  l)eing  made  as  simple  and  direct 
as  |K>ssible. 

The  pr»mium  amounts  to  a  cash  dis¬ 
count  to  the  public  and,  since  the  manu¬ 
facturer  buys  at  wholesale,  he  passes  on 
an  unusual  value  at  slight  or  no  cost. 
Tlie  public  responds  to  the  right  offer 
properly  presented.  Before  you  make 
your  next  price  reduction,  see  if  some 
application  of  a  premium  proposition 
might  cost  you  less  and  lje  more  pro¬ 
ductive  in  immediate-action  sales. 

2.  Can  we  launch  a  needed  neiv  pro¬ 
duct  or  make  our  regular  line  more  at- 
tractwe? 

Canada  Dry  has  just  come  out  with 
a  large,  family-size  five-glass  bottle. 
This  will  economically  increase  the 
average  size  of  ginger  ale  sales  every¬ 
where,  give  the  company  immediate  en¬ 
larged  volume,  yet  not  interfere  with  the 
company’s  customary  sizes. 

Hon  Ami  has  scratched  around  for  a 
new  outlet  and  now  offers  a  de  luxe  bath¬ 
room  package  with  Park  .Avenue  refine¬ 
ment. 


K(xiak  announces  a  new,  improved 
film. 

A  canner  of  meats  announces  a  new 
and  smaller  container  of  ham  for  small 
families. 

Parker  adds  to  its  line  a  new  pen  and 
pencil  set  in  seven  colors  for  $5,  the  price 
it  finds  exceedingly  popular. 

Now’s  the  time  to  bring  forward  that 
revolutionary  new  product  you’ve  been 
perfecting  in  your  research  laboratory. 
•America  is  still  buying  what  is  new  and 
better. 

Pepsodent  Mouth  Wash  takes  its  place 
beside  the  toothpaste.  Majestic  Refriger¬ 
ators  are  offered  to  fill  in  the  gap  in 
summer  radio  sales  and  give  dealers  a 
year-through  profitable  franchise.  Fac¬ 
tory  cost  per  unit  thus  is  reduced  and 
pniduction  is  better  balanced. 

A  producer  of  hosiery  enables  the 
dealer  to  offer  three  pairs  for  $1  under 
a  written  guarantee  that  the  hose  w'ill 
be  replaced  free  by  being  sent  back  to 
the  factory  if  any  holes  appear  within  a 
stated  period. 

The  foundation  you  lay  in  exploiting 
the  new  item  or  the  improved  old  item 
will  give  you  powerful  momentum  to 
carry  you  forward  more  rapidly  than 
your  competitors  as  more  prosperous 
general  conditions  make  themselves 
evident. 

Find  a  way  to  serve  Ix'tter ! 

3.  Can  ice  dramatice  your  price  cut 
spectacularly  and  merchandise  it 
thoroughly  f 

If  the  trend  of  your  trade  makes  im¬ 
perative  a  lower  price,  and  your  directors 
vote  a  cut,  what  a  thundering  trumpet 
call  you  have  at  your  command !  While 
the  public  is  clamoring  for  value  “stage” 
the  news  of  your  action  and  make  graphic 
what  it  means  to  the  public. 

Macy’s  has  admitted  frankly  there  is 
a  depression,  but  has  shown  why  it  has 
made  possible  unprecedented  values. 

The  A  &  P  has  compared  its  lower 
food  prices  of  1931  with  those  of  other 
years. 

Electrical  refrigeration  has  swung  on 
to  new  sales  highs  this  year  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  every  possible  feature,  including 
price,  ahd  enlisting  the  intelligent  co- 
oi)eration  of  everybody  in  the  industry. 

The  present  tendency  of  some  com¬ 
panies  simply  to  slash  prices,  but  to  do 
very  little  in  informing  the  public  and 
the  trade  is  unfortunate  for  the  com¬ 
panies  themselves.  The  wise  merchan¬ 
diser  will  be  something  of  the  showman 
who  gives  his  public  what  it  wants  when 
it  wants  it. 

Why  doesn’t  some  canny  advertiser  run 
a  campaign  to  prove  to  the  public  that 
the  average  person’s  salary,  even  if  re¬ 
duced,  in  buying  power  actually  rep¬ 
resents  a  substantial  increase? 

4.  iVhat  ncjo  uses  can  we  find  to 
exploit  f 

W.  K.  Kellogg  scored  a  “ten-strike” 
by  linking  uj)  cornllakcs  with  peaches. 
Now  t’nis  progressive  company,  one  of  the 
largest  advertisers  of  1931,  has  completed 
a  working  agreement  with  honey  pro¬ 
ducers  to  encourage  soda  fountains  to 
offer  a  “honey  crisp  sundae,”  consisting 
of  ice  cream,  extracted  honey  in  syrup. 
Rice  Crispies  and  a  Maraschino  cherry. 

A  department  store  shows  that  $.30 
si)ent  for  a  four-piece  white  linen  suit 
really  buys  seven  summer  outfits,  all 
illustrated. 

Many  products  have  summer  or 

winter  uses  which  have  never  been  fea¬ 
tured. 

^'our  agency  probably  should  make  a 
1931  check-up  to  find  out  what  the  per 
cent  of  various  uses  of  your  merchandise 
actually  is. 

You  may  have  failed  to  play  up  the 
one  use  which  is  most  compelling — or, 
more  likely,  you’ve  neglected  educating 
the  public  to  new  and  worth  while  zvays 
to  use. 


REVIEWED  SCHOOL  METHODS 


Mrs.  Agnes  Amey 


1Y|RS.  AGNES  ARNEY,  Des  Moines 
Register  reporter,  listened  for  a 
long  time  to  the  stories  her  nine-year- 
old  son  told  her  about  the  manner  in 
which  children  were  being  taught  the 
rudiments  of  education  in  the  public 
schools.  She  was  so  impressed  with  the 
modern  methods  that  she  decided  to 
write  a  story  about  it. 

And  so  she  spent  one  day  in  each  of 
the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
senior  class  in  high  school.  Her  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations  were  given  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Register. 

One  thing  Mrs.  Arney  learned  was 
that  children  in  the  lower  grades  talk 
out  loud  all  they  please,  and  run  about 
the  school  rooms  nearly  as  much  as  they 
pleased.  Things  were  different  in  the 
old  days,  she  said,  in  her  articles. 

5.  Can  zee  localise  our  advertising? 

Every  city  editor  knows  people  are 

most  interested  in  local  news.  That’s 
why  the  public  also  gives  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  copy  with  a  distinctly  local 
flavor. 

Rinso  “talkies”  have  proven  in  .sales 
that  women  like  to  read  names  of  local 
women. 

If  you’re  selling  an  oil  burner  or  a 
motor  car,  why  not  feature  bona  fide 
local  users  or  installations?  Why  not 
show  you  know  local  conditions?  Why 
not  appeal  to  local  pride? 

Your  distributors  and  dealers  have 
local  prestige,  but  with  your  stereotyped 
“canned  copy,”  which  you  release  every¬ 
where  without  change,  are  you  over¬ 
looking  a  great  opportunity  to  identify 
yourself  more  closely  with  your  outlets? 
Why  not  supply  copy  conveying  their 
individual  personality  and  background? 
Extra  work?  Of  course!  But  would 
the  distributors  welcome  it  and  would 
the  public  read  it?  You  can  never  be 
stronger  than  your  outlets. 

Forget  the  Ihiited  States  as  a  unit — 
think  of  it  in  terms  of  what  it  is, — 
.scores  of  individual  markets,  each  with 
its  own  characteristics  which  should  be 
recognized. 

6.  Haz'e  you  really  put  your  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  approach  in  tune  zvith  the 
times? 

Old  Man  Specific  is  in  again.  Gen¬ 
eralities  and  futuristics  “high  hatism” 
are  out. 

Reason-wliy  copy  has  the  center  of 
stage.  It  can  hardly  be  overdone.  More 
of  a  black-face  mail-order  flavor,  more 
of  a  “bargain  .sale”  appearance,  bring  in 
the  golden  coins.  Economy  and  security 
arc  greatly  to  be  stressed. 

Many  products,  facing  severe  competi¬ 
tion  in  price,  must  show  the  economy  of 
quality. 

The  radio  manufacturers  hail  increas¬ 
ing  leisure  of  the  five-day  week  as  the 
greatest  thing  which  ever  happened  to 
their  industry.  What  manufacturer  is 
really  capitalizing  this  directly? 

Just  before  the  Memorial  Day  holi¬ 
day,  Socony  Gas  issued  a  full-page  invi¬ 
tation  to  tlie  public  to  get  outdoors  and 
cheer  up.  Above  all.  a  note  of  sensible 
optimism  is  needed  in  advertising  copy 
and  sales  activities. 

7.  Haz'c  you  quit  kidding  yourself — 


arc  you  getting  the  real  facts  on  zchcre 
you  are  heading? 

You  probably  think  you  have  stripi)ed 
the  decks  of  your  business  craft  for  ac¬ 
tion.  Yet  there  still  are  many  wasteful 
practices  and  false  moves  being  made 
within  the  average  corporation.  You 
should  take  nothing  for  granted,  but 
should  once  more  analyze  your  activities 
from  start  to  finish. 

Are  you  handing  too  much  out  in  so- 
called  advertising  allowances?  Would  a 
plan  of  50-50  advertising  with  your  dis¬ 
tributors  and  larger  dealers  make  your 
appropriation  go  farther?  Would 
sampling  make  your  net  leap  upwards 
a.s  that  of  Hires  Root  Beer  did?  Should 
direct  mail  be  applied  more  to  the  mark 
than  it  is?  Are  dealer  helps  filling  a 
need  and  b;ing  sent  only  on  request? 
W'ould  trade  papers  in  new  fields  do  a 
job  for  you  your  competitors  are  over¬ 
looking?  Is  radio  a  good  sales  weapon? 
V\'ould  color  in  newspaper  copy  make 
you  stand  out?  .Are  your  newspapers 
being  picked  by  “guess-work”  and  on 
the  insistence  of  the  representative  rather 
than  on  basic  knowledge? 

What  do  your  sales  records  really 
.show — where’s  your  business  really  com¬ 
ing  from?  Have  you  underestimated 
the  value  of  the  smaller  dealer,  or  should 
you  confine  your  co-operation  to  larger 
and  more  efficient  distributors?  How 
quickly  is  data  on  inventories  and  sales 
at  your  finger  tips?  Are  your  dealers 
getting  a  fair  chance  at  a  profit  or 
handling  your  goods  at  a  loss?  Should 
the  chains  be  given  more  cultivation? 
What  are  the  trends  in  consumption? 

What  have  you  recently  learned  about 
your  markets,  from  personal  field  trips 
and  from  authentic  data  available? 
Have  you  applied  information  available 
from  the  government  on  the  latest  census, 
on  the  Louisville  Survey,  on  ideal  mar¬ 
keting  territories,  etc.? 

Your  sales  and  distribution  should  be 
checked  constantly  for  strong  and  weak 
spots. 

8.  Are  you  focusing  your  forces  on 
the  markets  which  offer  most  promising 
sales  opportunities? 

A  company  which  formerly  sketchily 
tried  to  cover  a  wide  territory  now  is 
confining  its  work  almost  wholly  to  five 
states.  It  has  been  delighted  w'ith  the 
response  from  dealers  and  the  public 
that  a  more  intensive  effort  has  made 
possible. 

If  you’ve  been  unduly  afflicted  with 
“national-itis,”  now’s  the  hour  to  deflate 
and  do  a  thorough  job  in  your  natural 
trading  area. 

Just  blind  plugging  for  business  will 
not  bring  equal  rewards  everywhere. 
Some  cities  and  some  states  are  10  to 
20  per  cent  better  off  than  others,  yc\ 
are  you  industriously  at  work  promptly 
in  those  “prosperous  spots”  to  reap  a 
harvest  better  than  it  could  be  else¬ 
where? 

1  he  business  services  and  several  lead¬ 
ing  business  publications  point  out  where 
to  concentrate  .sales  aetivity.  The  over¬ 
night  availability  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  makes  possible  powerful  campaigns 
on  short  notice  at  vulnerable  points. 

The  sales  executive  is  the  “pivot  per¬ 
son”  on  whom  employment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  wages  of  fellow  workers  largely 
depend  through  this  critical  period.  His 
ability  to  adapt  products  and  methwls 
to  rapidly-changing  conditions  and  to 
work  wonders  with  curtailed  appropria¬ 
tions  marks  him  as  “the  man  of  the 
hour.” 


IOWA  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Sheldon  (la.)  Sun  has  been  sold 
by  O.  F.  Bartz  to  E.  L.  C.  White,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Spencer  Ncti’s- Herald, 
W.  C.  Jarnagin  of.  the  Storm  Lake  Pilot- 
Tribune,  and  his  son,  P,  G.  Jarnagin. 
business  manager  of  the  Spencer  News- 
Herald.  P.  (j.  Jarnagin  will  be  editor 
and  manager. 

NEW  TYPE  FOR  SUNPAPERS 

The  Baltimore  Sun  and  Ez'cning  Sun 
on  June  22  appeared  in  a  new  type  face 
called  Textype,  which  the  papers  said 
allows  the  same  amount  of  matter  to  a 
column  and  page  but  is  held  to  be 
legible  “because  of  its  smoothly  rounded 
lines  and  lack  of  sharp  angles.” 
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IN  PHILADELPHIA’S  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET, 


NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


I  Four  highs  and 

■  low  that  single  out 

V  ▼  Philadelphia  as  one 

of  the  outstanding  metropolitan  markets. 

If  buying  power  is  your  measure  of  a 
market's  worth,  Philadelphia  has  a  reserve 
fund  in  bank,  averaging  $242.06  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child. 

If  sales  cost  is  the  deciding  factor.  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  offers  the  greatest 
coverage  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any  great 
newspaper  in  America. 

If  reading  interest  influences  your  deci¬ 
sion,  The  Bulletin  submits  560,855  circula¬ 
tion,  secured  without  premium  or  contest. 

Buying  Power  . . .  Coverage  . . .  Concen¬ 
tration  . . .  Economy!  Powerful  weapons  for 
sales  strategy  ...  all  available  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  through  The  Evening  Bulletin,  today. 


one 


bank  deposits  MM 

in  Philadelphia  are  at 

an  all-time  high.  ($472,248,682.00  in  five 
mutual  savings  banks  as  of  June  1,  1931.) 

High:  The  number  of  individual  savings 
accounts  is  higher  than  at  any  other  time. 
(698,297  separate  accounts.  More  than  one 
for  every  family.) 

High:  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  yearly 
average  circulation  reached  a  new  high 
during  1930.  (560,855  net  paid  daily.) 

High:  Its  coverage— 91  per  cent,  of’ Phila¬ 
delphia  homes— is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Low:  And  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin's 
advertising  cost  is,  today,  the  lowest  in  its 
history.  (Less  than  $1.16  per  milline,  based 
upon  560,855  average  net  paid  circulation 
at  sixty-five  cents  an  agate  line.) 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


WILLIAM  L  McLEAN,  PUBLISHER 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit  Office  .  321  Lafayette  Boulevard 
San  Francisco  Office  .  .  S  Third  Street 


New  York  Office  .  .  .  247  Park  Ave. 
Chicago  Office  .  333  N. Michigan  Ave. 
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Statistical  tabulations,  nationwide  in  charges  are  not  conducive  to  retaining 
scope,  have  indicated  that  credit  losses  customer  good-will, 
do  not  exceed  one  per  cent  in  the  aver-  It  seems  advisable  for  credit  stores  to 
age  store.  If  department  stores  can  attract  the  better  element  of  the  com- 
profitably  handle  credit  business  without  munity  where  the  factor  of  risk  is 
making  a  special  charge  for  this  service  lessened.  They  can  only  do  this  by  em- 
as  compared  to  cash  prices,  why  can’t  ploying  modern  methods  in  advertising, 
an  instalment  house  do  the  same?  It  designed  to  create  a  favorable  impres- 
should  not  be  necessary  to  charge  from  sion.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  impor- 

25  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  more  for  goods  tant  that  their  merchandise  be  competi- 
because  customers  are  afforded  the  op-  lively  priced  and  that  they  altolish  the 
still  working.  The  stores  therefore  portunity  to  extend  their  payments  over  arbitrary,  curt  and  bold  tactics  of  the 
checked  both  ways.  To  add  to  ‘  .  t.  ^  ..  ...  . 

their  problems, 
made  a  bold  entrance 
began  to  exploit  mei 
of  "lowest  prices  in  the  last  20  years. 


INSTALMENT  HOUSES  MUST  REVISE 
THEIR  METHODS  TO  SURVIVE 


Inflated  Prices  and  Ruthless  Collection  Methods  in  Past  Now 
Working  Against  Stores  of  This  Type — ^Writer 
Suggests  Department  Stores  as  Model 


By  A.  A.  SNYDER 

(This  is  the  thirteenth  of  a  series  of  were 
triiclc.t  by  Mr.  Snyder  on  Retail 
\f crebandising  and  Adifcrtising.y 

DO  30U  remetnber  the  days  when  folks 
spoke  with  bated  breath  and  ex¬ 
changed  knowing  glances  when  they 
gossiped  alx)ut  their  neighbors  who 
Ixmght  furniture  from  “one  of  those  in¬ 
stalment  houses?”  There  apparently  was 
a  stigma  attached  tf)  buying  one's  require¬ 
ments  on  the  "d<»llar  down”  basis.  Of 
course,  deferred  payments  have  become 
the  accepted  thing  in  the  best  of  families 
and  one  ne»*d  fear  no  sexial  ostracism  by 
“paying  out  of  income.” 

There  is  a  definite  demarcation,  how¬ 
ever,  Ix-tween  legitimate  and  economic¬ 
ally  sound  credit  and  the  kind  which  is 
associated  with  “Ixjrax  houses.”  The 
history  of  stores  of  the  latter  type  might 
well  f)c  considered  the  "family  skeleton” 
of  retailing.  Many  abuses  and  vicious 
practices  were  committed  in  the  name  of 
“convenient  payments.”  Excessive 
premiums  had  to  lx  paid  by  gullible 
people  tor  the  privilege  of  buying  certain 
articles  and  paying  for  them  over  a 
period  of  six  months,  a  year  or  longer. 

By  an  excessive  premium  we  mean  this : 

In  many  cases,  a  garment  that  sold  for 
$15  in  a  cash  Selling  store  was  thrust  on 
the  "credit  customer”  for  $35.  W’e  must 
not  forget  that  the  credit  merchant  paid 
no  more  for  his  goods  than  the  other  re¬ 
tailer.  True  it  is  that  the  handling  of 
collections  and  credit  risks  entitled  the 
“$1  down”  merchant  to  a  greater  profit 
—but  surely  not  as  much  as  he  extracted. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  if  a  credit 
retailer  secured  $10  as  a  “first  payment” 
on  a  sale,  he  actually  realized  the  cost 
of  the  merchandise  and  probably  a  few 
dollars  more  to  boot.  The  rest  of  the 
payments  were  “velvet.” 

Should  the  newly  enrolled  credit  cus¬ 
tomer  fail  to  make  payments  regularly 
on  her  unpaid  account,  she  was  exposed 
to  a  type  of  harrassing  that  was  not  only 
humiliating  but  in  many  cases  cruel. 

Store  collectors  are  known  to  have  posted 
themselves  outside  factory  offices  on  pay 
day  and  accost  the  store  customer  at  the 
psychological  moment  whom  she  had 
money.  Garnishees  were  taken  also 
against  salaries  in  many  cases  when  ac¬ 
counts  were  considered  hopelessly  delin¬ 
quent.  To  repossess  furniture  was  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  and  many  a 
sinking  heart  could  be  found  when  a 
rumbling  truck  left  the  home  of  some 
miserably  dejected  housewife  whose  hus¬ 
band  was  ill  or  unemployed  and  unable 
to  “keep  up  the  payments.” 

So  much  for  the  “drama”  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  would  be  unreasonable  and  un¬ 
fair  to  say  that  all  credit  firms  were 
unscrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  the 
public— but  a  great  many  of  them  were, 
and  for  that  matter,  still  are. 

These  credit  firms  were  peculiarly  af¬ 
fected  during  the  era  of  war-time  pros¬ 
perity.  When  pewr  people  of  slim  in¬ 
come  were  precipitated  into  bonanza 
wages,  they  no  longer  found  it  necessary 
to  patronize  such  establishments.  The 
long  awaited  opportunity  for  shopping  in 
the  better  stores  was  realized  and  they 
lost  no  time  in  satisfying  their  pent  up 
desires.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
literally  millions  of  people  who  were 
actually  no  more  affluent  in  the  war  days 
than  before.  While  their  salaries  in¬ 
creased,  living  costs  crept  up  too  and  it 
was  nip  and  tuck  all  the  way  through. 

The  cr^it  stores  lost  many  old  customers 
but  retained  a  share  of  old  ones  who  were 
compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  con¬ 
venient  payment  plans. 

When  deflation  started  after  the  ^\'all 
Street  debacle,  the  masses  of  unemployed 
could  not  afford  new  clothes  under  any 
condition.  At  the  same  time,  many  were 
the  “ledger  debits”  of  credit  retailers. 

They  not  only  ceased  patronage  but  were 
unable  to  continue  to  nay  for  their  con¬ 
tracted  obligations  incurred  while  they 


lower  prices  in  goods  of  people  who  respond  to  credit  store  credit  chains  or  retailers  to  pattern 
and  cash  stores  offerings  are  not  nearly  as  good  risks  performances  after  department  s 
■rchandise  on  a  basis  as  the  department  store  charge  account  since  they  are  not  so  far  removi 

_ _  ^  ^  5.”  element.  Vet  the  credit  store  exacts  too  their  respective  objectives.  Both 

Coiistiitiers  wlio  were  thrifty  and  careful  much  of  a  margin  from  its  customers,  merchandise  on  credit,  advertise  thi 
and  were  able  to  make  purchases  were  If  it  were  necessary  for  its  prices  to  be  and  face  the  same  general  problems 
attracted  to  the  dramatic  values  of  cash  higher  because  of  the  hazards  involved  or  less. 

stores.  In  order  to  meet  the  situation,  in  the  operation,  five  or  ten  per  cent  If  the  department  store  can  me 

credit  stores  were  compelled  to  do  one  more  would  be  sufficient.  This  would  profit,  so  can  the  credit  store— <>! 
of  two  tilings.  The  first  solution  was  to  have  a  Ixneficial  effect  in  that  it  would  a  saner  and  more  rational  attitu 
arrange  their  merchandise  presentations  attract  more  customers  and  would  result  taken  in  treating  with  retail  custo 

on  a  competitive  basis  or  continue  to  hold  >u  tlie  development  of  more  cash  busi-  - 

out  and  sell  onlv  at  the  higher  scaled  ness.  SOUTHERN  PAPERS  SUEI 

price  level  as  heretofore.  b'or  some  reason  or  other,  desirable  The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  Neie 

It  was  rather  difficult  for  many  credit  ^nd  fashionable  merchandise  does  not  the  Neiv  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pici 
operators  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  seem  to  be  stressed  by  credit  store  were  named  defendants  in  libel 
new  order.  Thev  were  reluctant  to  sell  oixrators.  They  seem  to  feel  that  they  filed  in  Gulfport,  Miss.,  June  27  by 
g.MKls  as  cheap  'on  credit  as  others  did  have  the  license  to  foist  onto  the  public  J.  V.  Smith,  Peoria,  Ill.,  former 
for  cash.  The  result  has  been  disastrous  ojlds  and  ends  and  antiquated  models  dent  of  Gulfport.  Damages  of  $; 
to  manv  of  them,  accordingly.  simply  because  they  have  the  upper  are  sought  from  each  paper  for  the 

Traditional  methods  of  presenting  ap-  hand  in  the  situation.  We  recently  had  Ikation  July  18,  1930,  of  articles 
I>arel  in  display  windows  without  a  price  occasion  to  visit  several  mid-West  tive  to  the  arrest  of  a  woman  as 
attached  to  various  articles  could  hardlv  stores  of  a  national  credit  chain.  Here  Belle  Guinness,  notorious  murder 
be  considered  attractive  enough  to  iii-  proprietor  wanted  since  1908.  Cla 

duce  passers-by  to  step  into  the  stores,  since  1925!  Ihe  apparel  was  obsolete  that  these  articles  referred  to  he: 
The  only  appeal  was  "10  months  to  pa\”  hi  design  and  shop-worn.  Ihis  is  not  though  she  was  not  specifically  r 
— "pa\'  when  conxenient”  and  other  sound  merchandising.  therein,  ^Irs.  Smith  claims  that 

standhj’  phrases  cnijiloved  for  30  years.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  name,  credit  and  reputation  were 
Credit  retailers  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  tbe  retail  credit  store  situation  is  the  aged. 

directly  next  to  them  might  have  Ixen  absence  of  "repeat  business.  These  - - - 

other  stores  of  the  cash  type  which  hrms  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  favor  GEORGE  WESTON  PROMOJ 

einhlazoned  low  prices  and  fa.shion  ap-  their  clientele,  and_  the  reasons  al-  .Announcement  is  made  by  C.  E. 

pc'al  in  their  displays.  Naturally,  the  ready  outlined  are  obvious.  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad 

dollar-wise  shopper  resixinded  to  the  There  is  such  a  thing  as  reaching  the  promotion  of  George  F.  Weston,  f( 

jiromotion  of  the  latter  type  of  estab-  saturation  point  in  supiilying  a  commun-  newspaperman  well-known  in 

lishment.  itj’.  If  we  have  a  large  turnover  of  York.  On  July  1  he  became  Indt 

Many  customers  who  have  on  occasion  accounts,  our  reserve  supply  of  new  cus-  Commissioner  in  addition  to  his  pi 
purchased  in  a  credit  store  “saw  the  tomers  is  being  continually  diminished,  work  as  special  representative  o 
light”  and  realized  how  unequitable  it  Disagreement  and  ill-feeling  because  of  president’s  office.  Air.  Weston’s 
was  to  continue  to  buy  on  the  “dollar  arbitrary  collection  methods  or  over  quarters  are  in  New  York, 
a  week  plan.”  These  people  might  have 
bought  a  garment  for  $25  and  later 
found  that  the  same  article  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $15  elsewhere.  W  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  justified?  In  many  cases  it 
wasn’t — so  they  were  peeved  and  dis¬ 
gruntled  Ixcause  of  this  and  vowed  that 
they  would  no  longer  continue  such 
foolhardy  practices. 

If  a  fairly  presentable  frock  can  be 
purchased  today  for  $7.50,  it  is  difficult 
to  merchandise  the  same  garment  for 
$15  in  a  credit  store.  Because  prices 
are  so  low,  the  element  of  convenient 
payments  is  not  so  vital  to  the  consumer. 

The  shift  to  cash  stores  is  therefore 
marked  and  the  purveyor  of  credit  is 
finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the  situation 
with  any  effective  counter-attack. 

The  more  progressive  credit  organiza¬ 
tions  realize  that  something  must  be 
done  if  they  are  to  survive  these  hectic 
times,  insofar  as  credit  store  operation 
is  concerned.  They  admit  that  a  com- 


Out  of^a  total  of  221  ex¬ 
clusive  seneral  advertisers 
in  Fort  Worth,  shown  in 
MediaJ  Records  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1931,  |the 
Fort  Worth  ^Star-Teles  ram 
carried  204. 

Pretty  conclusive  proof  of 
wherejthe  advertisers  can 
expect  results. 


Paris 

Features 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AAORNINC  EVENING  SUNDAY 


Minott 

Saunders 


A  L.  SHUMAN 

VHr-Prnt^fn*  tni  Aiv  Otmia 


A  MON  G  CARTER 

Ptnt4tnt  »n4  PuNishft 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION 


IN  TEXAS 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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$1,000,000  CAMPAIGN 
launches  new  NASH 

Announcement  Copy  Published  in 
1,467  Newspapers - Special  Dealer 

Helps  Provided — Artistic  Cata¬ 
logues  Designed  for  Public 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  July  2.— Requiring  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  approximately  $1,000,000 
within  three  months  and  including  every 
essential  form  of  modern  advertising,  the 
Nasii  new  car  announcement  campaign 
was  begun  June  28  by  the  Green,  Fulton, 
Cunningham  Company  of  Chicago.  The 
campaign  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
powerful  appeal  that  has  ever  carried 
the  Nash  message  to  the  public. 

Newspaper  advertising,  including  full 
pages  and  dominant  announcement  dis¬ 
plays  in  1,467  dailies  and  weeklies  as 
usual  forms  the  backbone  for  the  cam¬ 
paign.  This  comprehensive  schedule  de¬ 
signed  for  the  best  individual  interests 
of  Nash  dealers  is  supplemented  nation¬ 
ally  by  advertisements  in  the  leading 
mass  and  class  magazines. 

Bold  display,  brevity  and  simplicity 
characterize  the  campaign  as  concen¬ 
trated  behind  the  three  outstanding  sell¬ 
ing  features  of  the  new  Nash  models. 
These  points  are :  First,  the  fact  that  Nash 
is  introducing  four  brand  new  series  of 
automobiles  with  new  beauty ;  second, 
that  the  new  cars  are  completely  sound¬ 
proofed  in  body,  chassis  and  transmis¬ 
sions,  and  third,  that  all  of  the  series 
are  equipped  with  new  synchro-safety- 
shift  transmission  with  silent  second 
gears. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  Nash 
compaign  is  the  new  car  literature  now 
in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  motorists. 
These  catalogues  and  folders  represent 
the  finest  in  illustrative  designing,  photo¬ 
engraving,  typographic  and  printing  arts. 
A  new  sales  manual  also  has  been  de¬ 
signed,  as  well  as  an  enlarged  house  pub- 
liration,  which  now  includes  pictures 
and  news  stories  of  general  interest,  as 
well  as  dealer  news. 

A  new  series  of  direct-by-mail  post 
cards  and  a  series  of  small  booklets 
describing  in  detail  the  mechanical  ad¬ 
vancements  of  the  new  Nash  are 
included  in  the  announcement  and  follow¬ 
up  material  for  dealers  and  the  public. 
Another  new  feature  is  the  Bing  wall 
hanger,  portraying  a  picture  of  one  of 
the  new  Nash  bodies  cut  in  half  and 
pointing  out  by  enlarged  detail  views  all 
of  the  important  body  features. 

Supplementary  to  the  printed  advertis¬ 
ing  compaign,  the  Nash  Motors  Com¬ 
pany  has  arranged  a  series  of  weekly 
radio  broadcasts  over  the  red  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
each  Tuesday  evening.  This  program  is 
known  as  the  “Nash  Parade  of  Progr«s” 
and  is  considered  as  “plus”  advertising. 
Max  Bendix,  official  bandmaster  of  the 
Chicago  1933  World’s  Fair,  and  his  band 
furnish  the  musical  part  of  the  program. 
A  complete  merchandising  plan  for  all 
Nash  dealers  has  been  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  the  radio  broadcasts. 


COPY  ASKS  TAX  RELIEF 


Full  Page  AdvertiBement  Published 
in  Chicago  Newspapers 

A  full  page  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  on  July  1,  signed  by 
the  Association  of  Real  Estate  Taxpay¬ 
ers  of  Illinois,  a  citizens’  organization, 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  called 
by  Gov.  Louis  L.  Emmerson  to 
straighten  out  the  muddled  tax  affairs 
of  Chicago  and  Cook  county. 

The  advertisement  suggested  a  new 
assessing  machinery  for  Illinois  that 
will  tax  all  wealth  on  an  equal  basis, 
declaring  that  at  present,  real  estate, 
representing  25  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  wealth,  is  expected  to  bear  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  tax  burden. 


XENIA  GAZETTE  ROBBED 

Thieves  recently  broke  into  the  office 
of  the  Xenia  (O.)  Daily  Gazette  and  ob¬ 
tained  $125  from  the  safe. 


HELPED  TO  CAPTURE  BANDITS 


New  Orleans  Reporter  Mans  Riot 
Gun  in  Auto  Chase 

IBy  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishek) 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  1. — Two 
police  reporters  helped  Chief  of  Detec¬ 
tives  John  Grosch  capture  two  bank 
bandits  June  29,  after  a  chase  which 
ended  when  the  bandit  automobile 
crashed  into  the  curb.  Alfred  Theriot,  of 

the  Daily  States,  covered  the  bandits 
with  a  riot  gun,  while  T.  Albert  Smith, 
of  the  Times- Picayune,  aided  Grosch  in 
disarming  the  bandits. 

Theriot  and  Smith  answered  the  call 
with  Grosch  during  the  pursuit.  Grosch 
directed  Theriot,  who  was  riding  in  the 
front  seat,  to  open  a  compartment  under 
the  dash  of  the  police  car  and  bring 
out  the  riot  gun,  then  he  drew  up  along¬ 
side  the  fleeing  bandits  and  forced  their 
car  to  the  curb.  Theriot  jumped  out 
with  the  gun  and  covered  them.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $3,297  of  $4,735  loot  was 
recovered. 


TENNANT  GETS  CITY  POST 

John  H.  Tennant,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  IVorld  for  25 
years  until  its  sale  to  Scripps-Howard 
last  February,  has  been  appointed  deputy 
commissioner  of  city  planning  in  New 
York  City. 


N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  SIGN 
WITH  STEREOTYPERS 

AVage  Scale  of  $9.25  a  Day  Con¬ 
tinued - Agreement  la  Renewal  of 

Present  Contract  With  2  Minor 
Changes — To  Extend  3  Years 


A  new  agreement  between  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York  City 

and  the  Stereotypers  Union  was  signed 
last  week,  effective  July  8,  1931  and  ex¬ 
tending  for  three  years  to  July  8,  1934. 

The  agreement  is  a  renewal  of  the 
existing  contract,  with  two  exceptions. 
The  present  agreement  concerning  lunch 
time  on  overtime  work  has  been  changed 
in  application,  the  new  agreement  call¬ 
ing  for  a  half-hour  lunch  period  on 
office  time  when  overtime  of  three  or 
more  hours  is  required.  Another  half- 
hour  lunch  period  on  office  time  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  case  the  overtime  period  is 
extended  three  more  hours. 

The  agreement  concerning  apprentices 
has  been  changed  in  form  but  not  in  ef¬ 
fect.  One  apprentice  may  be  employed 
for  each  newspaper  employing  three  or 
more  journeymen,  and  an  additional 
apprentice  may  be  employed  for  each 
newspaper  employing  16  or  more  jour¬ 
neymen,  the  new  agreement  says.  “The 
number  of  apprentices  put  on  by  all 
newspapers  in  any  one  year  of  the  term 


of  this  contract  may  not  exceed  one-fifth 
of  the  total  number  of  apprentices 
authorized  for  all  the  newspapers  in  this 
section,”  the  contract  adds. 

The  present  wage  scale,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued,  calls  for  a  basic  wage  for  day 
work  of  $9.25  per  day,  and  the  same 
for  night  work,  except  for  Saturday 
night  when  the  basic  wage  is  $11.50. 
Time  and  a  half  is  paid  for  overtime. 


RHODES  ADDS  TWO  PAPERS 


Newton  (la,.)  News  Publisher  Buys  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Daily  and  Weekly  Times 

Purchase  of  the  Missouri  Valley  (la.) 
Daily  Times  and  the  Weekly  Times,  was 
announced  this  week  by  James  R. 
Rhodes,  publisher  of  the  Newton  (la.) 
Daily  News.  George  H.  Seigle,  who 
has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  will  be  resident  publisher. 

Mr.  Seigle  has  been  succeeded  as 
managing  editor  by  E.  J.  Van  Nostrand, 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  Jack  T.  Mogenson,  who  has  been 
sports  editor  of  the  local  paper  has  been 
made  city  editor.  George  Elliott  has 
taken  over  the  sports  desk. 

In  addition  to  the  Newton  Daily 
News  and  Daily  Times  and  Weekly 
Times  at  Missouri  Valley,  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  publisher  of  the  Perry  (la.)  Daily 
Chief  and  the  Carroll  Daily  Herald  and 
the  Jasper  County  Record  at  Newton. 
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^  June  Advertising  Gain  ' 
Over  130,000  Lines 


V 


The  DAILY  NEWS  is  the  ONLY 
Philadelphia  newspaper  to  show  an 
advertising  gain  for  June. 

The  DAILY  NEWS  is  the  ONLY 
Philadelphia  newspaper  to  show  a 
gain  for  the  first  six  months  of  1931. 


7 


The  A.  N.  A.  prefers  newspapers  with  ** reader  interesf^ 
and  **measurahle  baying  power ^  Here  they  are. 


ABC  Circulation,  210,270 
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BUSINESS  MEN  AND  AGENCY  EXECUTIVES  VISIT  PERTH  AMBOY 


Party  of  representatives  of  business  houses,  manufacturing  concerns  and  advertising  agencies  photographed  before  the 

Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening  News  building  last  week. 

\  GROUP  of  about  30  business  men  Peck.  They  made  the  trip  from  New  Cecil ;  Harry  Billerbeck,  Richardson, 


and  advertising  agency  executives  York  by  bus. 


Alley  &  Richards ;  George  Dilbert,  Lam- 


were  the  guests  of  the  city  of  Perth  Am-  The  visiting  guests,  all  from  New  bert  &  Feasley ;  William  Rember,  Ruth- 
boy,  N.J.,  June  25,  on  a  cruise  of  the  York  unless  otherwise  noted,  were:  rauff  &  Ryan;  Ted  Noakes,  Frank  Pres- 
Raritan  Bay  district.  J.  J.  Moore  and  Ralph  Foote,  Beech-Nut  brey  Company;  Hubert  Brandau,  Batten, 

The  inspection  trin  was  made  on  the  Packing  Company ;  B.  M.  Ramsey,  Great  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn ;  Paul  Witjg 
state’s  yacht,  “W.  Parker  Runyon.”  Ac-  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  and  George  Bolton,  McMullen,  Sterling 
companying  the  guests  were  Mayor  Newark;  Walter  F.  Allen  and  Harry  &  Chalfont ;  hZ.  H.  Cummings,  J.  Walter 
Frank  Dorsey  of  Perth  Anilwy,  Col.  Candler,  Public  Service  Corporation,  Thompson  Company ;  H.  E.  Pengel,  Dor- 

Charles  C.  Kahlert  and  Irving  J.  Reim-  Newark;  R.  G.  Parker,  W.  T.  Grant  ranee,  Sullivan  &  Co.;  L.  Malitz,  Ruth- 

ers,  publisher  and  associate  publisher  re-  Company;  W.  R.  Hale,  Wood  Brook  rauff  &  Ryan.  Inc.;  Vincent  Gallx),  Wil- 
spectively  of  the  Perth  Amboy  Evening  F'arnis,  Metuchen;  David  M.  Davies,  liam  H.  Rankin  Company;  Jackson  Tay- 
News;  Jacob  M.  Klein,  Chamber  of  Thomas  J.  Lipton  Company.  Hoboken;  lor,  McCann-Erickson  Company;  H.  B. 

Commerce  president,  and  a  number  of  William  P.  Walkley,  International  Paper  LeQuatte,  Church-Hall.  Inc.;  Frank 

city  officials.  Company  fVeldown  Company)  ;  Will  Lawrence,  Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  & 

After  the  cruise  the  visiting  business  Wulffleff,  John  F.  Murray  Company;  Osborn;  Walter  C.  Crocco  and  Walter 
men  were  guests  at  dinner  at  Port  Au  Frank  McP'adin,  Cecil,  Warwick  &  M.  Dotts,  Kelly-Smith  Company. 


SIGNS  AGAIN  WITH  NEA 

George  Clark  Continues  Contract  — 
Polls  on  Fight  and  Golf  Balls 

George  Clark,  who  draws  the  two- 
column  feature  cartoon  “Side  Glances” 
for  NEA  Service,  has  signed  a  new 
long-term  contract  with  NEA,  Fred 
Ferguson,  president,  said  this  week. 

A  poll  to  discover  the  public’s  reaction 
to  the  new  official  golf  ball  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  through  client  newspapers  by 
NEA  Service.  Ballots  printed  in  news¬ 
papers  asked  readers  to  indicate  their 
choice.  The  final  count  has  not  been 
completed. 

NEA  also  conducted  a  poll  of  news¬ 
paper  sports  editors  on  their  opinion  of 
the  outcome  of  the  Schmeling-Stribling 
fight  in  Cleveland  this  week.  Most  of 
the  sports  writers  favored  Stribling. 

A  new  fiction  release  for  the  mi33le 


of  July  was  announced  by  NE.\  this 
week.  “Ciuilty  Lips,”  by  I^ura  Ix)U 
Brookman. 

Ethel  Hays,  whose  woman’s  page 
sketches  and  magazine  covers  have  been 
featured  by  NEA  Service  for  years,  is 
illustrating  a  short  story  by  Ellis 
Parker  Butler  for  Everyweek  for  re¬ 
lease  July  11-12.  Everyweek  has  a 
summer  fiction  program  composed  of 
short  stories  by  Butler,  Berton  Braley, 
Virginia  Terhune  Van  de  Water  and 
David  William  Moore. 

CENSUS  ERROR  CORRECTED 

As  a  result  of  a  checkup  made  at  the 
request  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  found  it  failed  to  credit 
St.  Louis  with  $31,000,000  in  department 
store  sales  in  the  census  of  distribution  it 
recently  made,  according  to  a  communica¬ 
tion  recently  received  by  the  chamber. 


The  census  bureau,  in  its  preliminary 
figures  for  1929  for  St.  Louis,  fixed  the 
total  department  store  sales  in  St.  Louis 
at  $43,869,039.  The  bureau  now  says  the 
figure  is  $74,749,600.  The  bureau  also 
fixed  the  total  retail  sales  at  $441,389,386 
in  its  preliminary  figures.  The  addition 
of  the  $31,000,000  in  department  store 
sales  brings  the  total  up  to  $472,269,947, 
according  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

NEW  POLITICAL  PAPER 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Indiana 
Democrat,  a  new  partisan  newspaper,  was 
made  in  Indianapolis,  June  11.  The 
paper,  edited  by  Walter  A.  Shead,  will 
be  devoted  to  interests  in  city,  state,  and 
Marion  county  Democratic  affairs. 

JOYCE  ON  VACATION 

James  K.  Joyce,  managing  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  is 
spending  a  vacation  in  Wisconsin. 


TO  STUDY  RADIO  COMPETITION 

Kentucky  Preta  Names  Committee  to 

Report  at  Winter  Meeting 

After  discussion  of  the  competition 
offered  in  radio  advertising  and  news 
broadcasting,  the  Kentucky  Press  .\s- 
sociatiun  at  its  convention  concluded  June 
27  at  Paducah  apiKjinted  a  committee  to 
investigate  radio.  It  will  report  at  the 
winter  meeting.  Joe  T.  Lovett,  Murray 
Ledger  and  Times,  president,  appointed 
on  this  committee  J.  T.  Norris,  Ashland, 
chairman;  J.  M.  Alverson,  Harlan 
Enterprise,  and  Fred  Wachs,  Lexington 
Leader. 

Convening  June  26,  the  Blue  Grass 
editors  heard  a  variety  of  reports  and 
also  brief  addresses  by  several  past  presi¬ 
dents,  including  Grey  Woodson,  Owens¬ 
boro,  president  in  1890,  and  Charles  M. 
Meacham,  Hopkins,  president  in  1892. 
The  evening  hour  was  devoted  to  a 
dinner  dance  at  the  Hotel  Irvin  Cobb 
at  which  the  masters  of  ceremony  were 
Major  James  G.  Wheeler,  Paducah,  and 
Col.  H.  .\.  Summers,  Elizabethtown,  as¬ 
sociation  president  in  1891. 

Awards  of  prizes  were  announced  by 
Victor  Portmann,  University  of 
Kentucky  school  of  journalism  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  judges,  as  follows: 

Best  front  page  make-up,  Corbin  Times 
Tribune;  best  editorial  on  the  subject, 
"If  I  were  Governor,”  A.  A.  Bowmar, 
Woodford  Sun;  best  news  story,  Carlisle 
Mercury,  Warren  Fisher,  editor ;  best 
advertising  composition,  full-page,  Mor- 
gam'ille  Union  County  Advocate;  half¬ 
page,  Morganville  Union  County 
.Advocate;  quarter-page,  Damnlle  Daily 
Messenger. 

STATION  UCENSED 

Station  WHIS,  operated  by  the  Daily 
Telegraph  Printing  Company,  of  Blue- 
field,  W.Va.,  has  been  licen.sed  by  the 
P'ederal  Radio  Commission  to  operate 
half  time  on  the  1410-kilocycle  frequency 
with  250  watts  of  power  rather  than  full 
time  on  the  1420-kilocycle  channel  with 
100  watts  of  power.  The  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  Publishing  Company, 
operator  of  station  WTAG,  has  appli^ 
to  the  commission  for  a  permit  to  make 
changes  in  equipment  and  to  increase  the 
daytime  power  from  250  to  500  watts. 
The  station  uses  250  watts  at  night. 

STAFF  HONORS  WESPE 

Orville  S.  Wespe,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  was  the  guest  of  honor  recently 
at  a  dinner  tendered  by  the  personnel 
of  his  department  at  Iroquois  Gardens 
in  Louisville.  Mr.  Wespe  was  presented 
with  an  electric  desk  clock.  Mr.  Wespe 
recently  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  New'spaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers. 


MODISH  MITZI 


By  Jay  V.  Jay 


Daily  guides  millions  of  women,  from  Maine  to  Mexico  City,  from  San  Juan  to  Honolulu, 
to  latest  styles  in  dresses,  hats,  wraps,  lingerie,  shoes,  accessories,  coiffure. 


DOROTHY  DIX 


“It  is  the  most  use¬ 
ful  of  all  fashion 
features.  I  invaria- 
bly  consult  it  to  see 
I  what  is  smart  be- 

I  fore  picking  out  a 

J  j  new  dress,  or  hat,  or 

I  !  bag.” 


For  Samples  and  Terms  Wire 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHU,  PA. 
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New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Business  as  usual,  is  the  slogan  of 
the  merchants  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  results  are  enjoyed  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  effort  put  forth. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
(FIl?  — ^Evening  and  Sunday — 

leads  every  newspaper  in  the  country 
in  retail  advertising  lineage,  without 
predated  or  special  editions;  reaching 
practically  everybody  with  money 
to  spend  in  this  prosperous  and 
populous  market.  Of  The  Star’s  cir¬ 
culation,  97%  Evening  and  96% 
Sunday  is  confined  exclusively  to 
Washington  and  the  25-mile  trad¬ 
ing  area. 

Truly  depression  is  a  myth  in 
Washington. 


•  / 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CAN  SETTLE  “FORCED*^ 
CIRCULATION  PROBLEM  BY  ACTION 

Buffalo  Newspaper  Executive  Says  He  Sees  No  Disposition  on 
Part  of  National  Advertisers  to  Shun  Dailies 
Which  Use  Premiums 

By  FRANK  J.  CLANCY 

Circulation  Manager,  Buffalo  Courier-Express 

{Following,  in  part,  is  an  address  delivered  at  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  June  16-18.) 

Circulation  managers  have  been  the  advertiser’s  product  is  offered  for 
debating  for  years  the  questions  of  sale.” 
premiums,  prizes  and  contests.  Those  Still  another  sign  of  the  changing 
who  felt,  or  wliose  publishers  felt,  that  it  trend  of  advertising  thought  is  the  sur- 
was  necessary  to  get  circulation  by  such  vey  which  is  being  made  by  the  Four 
means,  usually  were  able  to  find  argu-  A’s  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country, 
ments  in  their  favor.  Those  who  did  This  classifies  circulation  according  to 
not  use  premiums,  prizes  or  contests  sub.scribers’  incomes,  and  shows  the 
could  argue  just  as  well  on  the  other  duplication  or  overlapping  of  newspaper 


side  of  the  question. 

But  it  has  been  an  academic  question. 


circulations. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  the  response  of 


an  inconclusive  debate,  for  the  reason  the  newspapers  to  this  changing  attitude 
that  the  advertiser,  the  man  most  vitally  toward  circulation?  Some  see  in  it  a 
interested,  has  not  shown  any  great  con-  cami»aign  on  the  part  of  national  adver- 
cern  as  to  circulation  methods.  Like  the  tisers  to  reduce  circulations  and  force 
old  saying  about  money,  his  question  has  rate  cuts.  I  don’t  think  it  can  be 
been  not  “How  did  you  get  it?’’  but  laughed  off  that  way.  The  advertiser 


“Have  you  got  it?” 


is  i)aying  the  bill,  and  the  man  who  pays 


Most  of  us  can  remember  the  days  the  bill  can  write  the  specifications, 
when  “Have  you  got  it?”  was  a  debat-  Take  Mr.  Benson’s  statements  at 
able  question.  The  A.  B.  C.,  however,  Chicago  last  fall.  Of  course,  no  one 
has  done  away  with  the  guesswork  on  here  will  agree  that  there  is  too  much 
that  score.  Now  the  advertiser,  satis-  circulation.  I  venture  the  statement 
fied  that  newspapers  have  the  circulation  that  if  there  were  two  or  three  or  more 
they  claim,  is  asking  not  only  “How  did  newspapers  in  a  community,  each  cover- 


you  get  it?”  but  also  “What  is  it?” 


ing  the  field  100  per  cent,  advertising  in 


Last  October,  John  Benson,  president  all  those  newspai)ers  would  still  be  the 
of  the  American  Association  of  .\dvertis-  most  economical  and  effective  selling 
ing  Agencies,  told  the  .\udit  Bureau  of  force  in  that  community.  Of  course. 
Circulations  convention,  in  substance:  the  agencies  would  be  Irorrified  at  the 

First — There  is  too  much  newspaper  duplication  of  circulation,  but  that  is  be- 
circulation  apd  too  much  money  spent  in  cause  the  newspapers  themselves  have 


getting  It. 


educated  them  to  that  thought.  It  seems 


Second — Premium  circulation,  or  any  tliat  when  one  newspaper  gets  a  lead  of  a 
circulation  forced  above  the  natural  de-  few  thousand  its  first  idea  is  to  rush  out 
mand  for  a  newspaper,  is  of  doubtful  and  tell  the  space  buyers :  “You  can 
value.  cover  Bingville  with  the  Bugle,  anything 

Third — Unfriendly  competition  is  the  else  you  buy  there  is  duplication.” 
main  source  of  the  waste  and  abuses  Should  the  opiwsition  paper  later  rc- 
which  rob  publishers  of  their  profits  and  verse  the  situation  it  goes  out  with  the 
advertisers  of  their  due.  same  story,  just  changing  the  names  of 

Fourth — The  A.  B.  C.  should  eliminate  the  papers, 
from  Net  Paid  and  set  up  in  a  separate  That  is  why  you  see  the  advertiser 
classification  all  circulation  obtained  by  running  the  .same  copy  in  half  a  dozen 
premiums,  prizes  or  contests.  magazines  with  overlapping  circulations 

The  Association  of  National  Adver-  and  refusing  to  run  copy  in  two  news- 
tisers  was  next  heard  from.  Lee  H.  papers  in  the  same  town.  The  idea  is 
Bristol,  its  president,  writing  in  Editor  firmly  planted  and  will  live  to  rob  all 


&  Publisher,  said: 


INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS . 

N  E  WS; 

ALONE.... 

c/oes  the  Job  !{ 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  MAN 

Capable  of  presenting 
high-class  merchandising 
service  to  newspapers. 

Qualifications 

1 —  Contacts  with  newspaper 
executive  personnel. 

2 —  Understanding  of  the  news¬ 
paper  solicitor’s  selling 
problems. 

3 —  Experience  in  retail  store 
promotion. 

In  your  first  letter  state  in 
detail  your  business  back¬ 
ground.  All  replies  will  be 
kept  strictly  confidential. 

Box  No.  B-865,  c/o 

Editor  &  Publisher 


and  contests  which  he  knew  was  worth¬ 
less  to  advertiser  and  publisher  alike? 
l>on’t  we  all  know  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  only  things  that  will  sell  a 
newspaper  and  keep  it  sold  are  the 
quality  of  its  contents  and  the  efficiency 
of  its  service?  And  don’t  we  know  also 
that  if  these  are  wrong,  money  spent  in 
removing  the  faults  will  be  many  times 
as  productive  as  a  similar  amount  spent 
on  premiums  or  flash  promotion  plans? 

I  have  recently  seen  a  newspaper, 
leading  in  circulation  at  that,  go  into  a 
city  30  miles  outside  its  suburban 
boundaries,  and  entirely  by  the  use  of 
premiums,  increase  its  circulation  200 
per  cent  in  one  year.  The  city  invaded 
has  two  good  dailies  of  its  own  and  is  a 
retail  trading  center  in  itself.  There 
was  little  demand  for  a  newspaper  from 
a  city  75  miles  away.  And  so  the  excess 
circulation  obtained  by  premiums  had  to 
be  maintained  by  more  premiums  when 
expiration  time  came.  In  my  opinion, 
that  type  of  circulation  work  has  dis¬ 
credited  the  premium  and  overshadowed 
any  merit  it  may  have  had  as  a  door- 
opener. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  I  had  some 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Benson  and  in  a 
letter  to  me  he  made  the  following  state¬ 
ments,  important  to  all  circulation  men: 

“I  believe  (this  is  Mr.  Benson  speak¬ 
ing)  that  the  great  bulk  of  newspaper 
publishers  are  heartily  opposed  to 
premium  circulation  and  indulge  in  it  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  or  less  forced  to  do 
so,  or  believe  they  are  forced  to  do  so, 
by  competition.  We  advertising  agencies 
should  lend  a  helpful  hand  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  refrains  from  forcing  his  cir¬ 
culation  and  I  am  doing  what  I  can  in 
our  group  to  bring  this  about. 

“I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
that  most  of  the  publishers  now  using 
premiums  would  be  glad  to  quit,  if  they 
felt  they  could,  or  if  they  felt  that  our 
space  buyers  discounted  forced  circula¬ 
tion  and  preferred  not  to  buy  it.  I 
hope  that  this  will  be  brought  a^ut.” 

To  date,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  cam¬ 
paigns  being  switched  from  one  paper  to 


another  for  the  reason  that  the  one  paper 
forced  its  circulation  and  the  other  did 
not.  I  know  it  has  not  happened  in  my 
city  where  the  only  newspaper  that  gives 
away  premiums  is  the  leader  in  national 
advertising. 

A  check  of  37  cities  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  country  shows  that  in  all  but 
nine,  national  advertising  follows  circula¬ 
tion.  In  four  of  these  nine  cities,  the 
paper  with  the  largest  circulation  had  the 
cleanest  circulation  if  judged  by  Mr. 
Benson’s  standards,  but  in  spite  of  that 
was  second  in  national  linage. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  campaign  to 
date  has  been  principally  talk.  But  you 
know  that  if  the  national  advertisers 
really  want  to  abolish  the  use  of  prizes, 
premiums,  contests,  etc.,  all  they  have  to 
do  is  act.  Let  the  two  national  adver¬ 
tising  organizations  announce  that  after 
a  certain  date  they  will  give  actual 
preference  to  the  paper  that  does  not  use 
circulation  stimulants  and  you  will  find 
no  stimulants  used  after  that  date.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  some  distance  off,  but  where 
there  is  smoke  there  is  fire  and  where 
there  is  talk  there  may  be  action. 

If  space  buyers  DO  discount  forced 
circulation,  we  are  going  to  see  a  new 
era  in  circulation  work.  Papers  will  be 
sold  on  meritj  increases  will  be  gained  by 
improving  the  paper  and  the  service  to 
the  subscriber.  And  I  believe  that  when 
this  new  day  dawns,  we  are  all  going  to 
be  better  off. 

HEATON  HOST  AT  PARTY 

L.  L.  Heaton,  classified  manager  of 
the  Ne70  York  Herald  Tribune,  gave  a 
bachelor  party  at  his  home  in  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  to  John  Crockett,  of  the 
classified  department,  preceding  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  Hazel  Watson  of  Yonkers, 
Friday,  June  26.  Those  attending  the 
party  were  Dale  Patterson,  Pearce 
Chauncey,  Sam  Lambeth,  James  Sykes, 
Charles  Graves,  Charles  Schumacher, 
and  Max  Ginsberg,  all  of  the  advertising 
department.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crockett  are 
now  honeymooning  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 


ncwspajicrs  of  revenue  and  advertisers 


“Advertisers  want  first  of  all  a  good  of  results  for  many  years  to  come, 
newspaper.  They  want  sound  circula-  With  Mr.  Benson’s  other  statements, 
tion,  soundly  built  and  in  the  trading  I  agree.  Who  of  us  here  has  not  seen 
area  where  it  belongs.  The  character  example.s  of  that  unfriendly  and  costly 
of  newspaper  circulation  methods  is  of  competition  of  which  he  speaks?  Can 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  advertiser  any  one  here  say  that  he  has  not  seen 
because  it  bears  directly  on  distribution  business  produced  by  premiums,  prizes 
costs.  Certain  publishers  .  .  .  are 

exerting  themselves  to  give  their  readers  '  ' 

constantly  increasing  values  in  the  prod¬ 
uct  placed  before  them  daily.  They  ANTED 

r^ognize  that  the  only  kind  of  circula¬ 
tion  which  represents  honest  value  is  CYDCDICMriTn  MAM 

that  which  goes  to  the  intelligent  readers  LAiLIVIIjIII/LI/  [uAB 

who  have  resources  with  which  to  buy 
and  who  live  in  the  market  area  where 


/A  MIMEOGRAPHED,  daily. 

airmailed  flow  of  copy  that  will  often  bring 
you  far  in  advance  stories  you  would  get  later 
by  wire  from  other  sources.  Science  Service 
can  give  you  such  scoops  by  mail  because 
its  staff  writers,  being  scientists  as  well  as 
writers,  spot  scientific  meetings  weeks  ahead 
and  dig  out  the  meat  from  crowded  programs 
while  there  is  time  to  write  for  you  full 
reports  of  the  best  that  will  transpire. 

But  this  is  just  one  reason  why  you 
should  be  protected  by  Science  Service  cover¬ 
age.  Ask  us  for  seunples  of  our  service  and 
you  will  readily  find  many  more. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Hie  Institution  for  the  Popularization  of  Science 

2 1  St  St.  and  Constitution  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


! 
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514.3  1.6-f 


MODERN  DISPLAY  LINOTYPES  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  news¬ 
paper  plants.  They  offer  display  compo¬ 
sition  with  straight  matter  speed  and 
economy — an  endless  supply  of  new 
clean  type  in  any  size  up  to  36  point  bold 
face  and  60  point  for  condensed  faces. 
A  national  survey  shows  that  98%  of  all 
newspaper  heads  and  90%  of  all  news¬ 
paper  advertising  display  can  be  set 
directly  from  the  Linotype  keyboard. 


-unotypE““3 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  r  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  *  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


CONTINUALLY 
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I  ST.  LOUIS  A1.UMNI  OF  U.  OF  MISSOURI  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  ORGANIZE 

I _ 


Photo  shows  those  in  attendance  at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
Alumni  held  recently.  Charles  C.  Clayton  of  the  editorial  staff,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  was  elected  president. 
Prof.  Frank  L.  Martin  of  the  journalism  school  was  a  speaker. 


TO  SELL  CORNSTALK  PLANT 


Extensive  Holdings  at  Danville,  111.,  to 
Be  Auctioned  Aug.  12 

tSpecial  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Danviu,f.,  Iu...  June  29. — The  Corn¬ 
stalks  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  launched  here 
several  years  ago  to  produce  paper  from 
cornstalks,  will  be  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  at  2  o’clock  the  afternoon  of  Aug. 
12  by  F.  E.  Butcher  and  Clint  C.  Tilton, 
co-receivers  of  the  plant  the  past  year, 
under  the  order  of  Judge  Walter  C. 
Lindley,  U.S.  District  Court.  The  court 
has  authorized  the  sale  in  bulk  or  sepa¬ 
rate  parcels,  requiring  $25,000  deposit 
24  hours  prior  to  the  sale  from  bidders 
on  the  lot  and  10  per  cent  deposit  with 
each  parcel  bid,  the  balance  to  become 
due  within  10  days,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  the  first  payment,  if  the 
sale  is  in  parcels. 

The  property  includes  the  .50  acre 
tract  at  Tilton  upon  which  a  pulp  manu¬ 
facturing  plant,  chemical  recovery  and 
carbon  black  manufacturing  plant,  office 
building,  lalxiratory,  pump  station  and 
filter  have  lieen  erected,  with  complete 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Receiver.ship  proceedings  were  insti- 
tute<l  a  year  ago  by  Eldon  Darling, 
stockholder,  who  charged  the  concern 
was  bankrupt  and  asked  appointment  of 
a  receiver. 


TO  AWARD  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  music 
and  art  students,  living  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  have  registered  for  the  free 
summer  scholarships  to  be  awarded  by 
F.  G.  Bonfils,  publisher,  Denver  Post. 
Thirty-four  scholarships  will  l>e  given, 
covering  courses  in  three  schools  of 
music. 


Classified 

Advertising 

is  a  remarkably  good  index 
of  local  business  condi¬ 
tions.  For  the  week  ending 
June  1 3,  classihed  ads  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times 
increased  1,060  over  the 
corresponding  week  a  year 
ago.  Incidentally,  this  in¬ 
creased  The  Times’  lead 
over  the  second  paper  more 
than  100%  as  compared 
with  same  week  in  1930. 

Los  Angeles  Times 


POUSH  WRITER  JOINS  DAILY 

Anthony  J.  Lukaszewiski,  well-known 
Polish  writer,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Mihvaukee  Journal  where  he  is  assigned 
to  various  tasks  including  the  reporting 
of  Polish  events.  Mr.  Lukaszewski  for 
30  years  has  been  active  in  Polish  affairs 
and  for  18  years  was  on  the  staff  of 
Nowiny  Polskie,  local  Polish  daily. 

WINS  SCHOOL  CRUSADE 

Fire  escapes  were  ordered  in.stalled  on 
two  I.ansing,  Mich.,  public  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  by  Charles  V.  Lane, 
state  fire  marshal,  following  a  campaign 
launched  by  the  Lansing  Capital  News. 
The  articles  were  written  by  Merrick 
Hill. 

SAXTON  PROMOTED 

Roliert  Saxton,  acting  sports  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  during  the  last 
illness  of  the  late  Joe  Nolan,  has  been 
appointed  sports  editor.  For  a  number 
of  years  be  was  turf  editor  of  the  En¬ 
quirer,  and  at  one  time  was  city  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Tribune,  now  defunct. 


FOR  EFnCIENCY 
NET  PRODUCT 
and  PROFIT 

GET  A  DUPLEX 

“SUPER-UNIT’  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLAT  BED”  PRESSES 

A  press  for  every  newspaper. 
A  pressroom  engineering  serv¬ 
ice  for  every  press  user. 

Our  Customers’ 

Write  Our  Ads 

“The  performance  of  our 
‘DUPLEX’  has  been  excel¬ 
lent  and  satisfactory  ever 

since  it  was  installed.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  smooth 
running  piece  of  machinery. 
The  liability  insurance  in¬ 
spector  says  it  is  one  of  the 
best  guarded  and  safest 
machines  that  has  come  to 
his  notice.” 


GUIDE  ENTERS  PAID  FIELD 

The  Shoppers’  Guide,  a  weekly  with 
free  circulation  which  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  8, 
has  been  changed  into  a  paid  weekly. 
Harry  Goodman  is  managing  editor,  T. 
Munford  Boyd,  a  local  attorney,  is  erlitor, 
and  Donald  J.  McKay,  formerly  with  the 
Olcan  (N.Y.)  Times  and  the  Charlottes¬ 
ville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress,  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 


LAU  COLORTYPE  SOLD 

Michael  Tauber  &  Co.  has  purchased 
the  entire  as.sets  of  the  Max  Lau  Color- 
type  Company  at  1044  Fullerton  avenue, 
Chicago,  from  h'rank  M.  McKey,  trus¬ 
tee  in  bankruptcy. 


PAPER  COMPANY  REPORTS 


Canadian  International  Net  For  1930 
Slightly  Under  1929 

The  1930  annual  report  of  Canadian 
International  Paper  Company  shows  net 
revenue  available  for  interest  and  depre¬ 
ciation,  of  $5,724,726  as  compared  with 
$5,934,185  for  1929.  After  deducting  de¬ 
preciation,  earnings  for  1930  available 
for  interest  amounted  to  $4,230,147,  or 
over  two  and  two-thirds  times  the  inter¬ 
est  requirements  on  all  of  the  company’s 
first  mortgage  bonds  and  prior  liens.  Rev¬ 
enues  from  the  newsprint  operations  of 
the  company  were  larger  in  1930  than  in 
1929,  hut  this  improvement  was  offset  by 
lower  revenues  from  the  bleached  sulphite 
pulp  mills. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  this  year, 
the  company’s  earnings,  after  making  the 
deductions  for  the  five  months  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  recently  announced  news¬ 
print  price  cut,  are  approximately  equal 
to  the  earnings  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1930,  the  decrease  in  selling 
price  being  offset  by  the  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  production  costs  and  in  over¬ 
head  expense. 


COPY  BOY  RESCUED  CHILD 

Jimmy  Collins,  16  year  old  copy  boy, 
Buffalo  Ez’ening  Nezt's,  rescued  ten  year 
old  Norman  Beaver  from  drowning  in 
Buffalo  creek  last  week.  The  copy  boy 
“forgot”  to  tell  his  city  editor  of  his  feat, 
which  included  diving  fully  dressed  into 
a  deep  pool  and  towing  the  younger  boy 
75  feet  to  safety.  However  the  police 
recorded  the  incident  and  the  News 
printed  a  feature  story  and  Jimmy’s 
picture. 


HELD  REFRIGERATOR  SHOW 

The  .Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  sponsored 
an  electric  and  automatic  refrigerator 
show  which  opened  June  29  and  continued 
through  July  2.  A  ten-page  special  sec¬ 
tion  was  carried  in  the  Sunday  edition, 
June  28.  aiwut  five  pages  of  which  were 
advertising. 


It’s  A  Stroke  for  Independence 
When  You  Adopt  Wood  Dry 
Mats 

/^\THER  publishers,  declaring  them- 
selves  opposed  to  teocing  their 
organizations  further  with  unnecessary 
stereotyping  troubles,  have  solved  their 
problems  by  adopting  the  Wood  New 
Process  Coated  Dry  Mat. 

Let  us  send  your  stereo  department 
free  samples,  so  that  you  can  learn  how 
easy  it  is  to  become  independent  of  the 
old-time  difficulties. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Gas  or  Electric 
Scorchers 


EWOOD 

Dsnr 

MAS'S 


“64**  Parting 
Powder 


ALWAYS  UNIFORM 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blankets 
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K.I 

F.S.  Scoi 

'es  Ag 

a  i  n — 

Beginning  the  Most  Dramatic  Exclusive  , 
News  Story  in  Newspaper  History: 


King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 

‘5  ,  „  ' 

235  East  Forty-fiffh  Street  .  ij  , 

THE  GREATEST  CIRCULATION  i  COMBINATION  ON  EARTH. 


The  Periloul  Crossing  of 
fhe  AHanf ie,  A  i  r  e  «  d  y 
XcMmpl^^ed,  is  e 
o^fasfe  of  the  Drama 
Yet  to  Cornel 


Sir  Hubert  Wilkins'  Own  Story 

of  His  Submarine  Trip  Under  the  Pole 


Direct  from  the  submarine  NAUTILUS,  through  station  WRH  of  the  American  Radio  1;,^ 
News  Corporation,  to  more  than  80  newspapers  throughout  the  world,  including  the  following: 


AMERICAN  news¬ 
papers 

Albany  Timet-Umon 
Atlanta  Georgian 
Baltimore  Newa 
Bolton  American 
'Buffalo  Newi 
Chicago  Herald- Examiner 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Del  Moinei  Register 
Tribune 
Detroit  Times 
Edmonton  Bulletin 


Fort  Worth  Star. 

Telegram 
Houston  Chronicle 
Kansas  City  Star 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
New  York  American 
Oakland  Post- Enquirer 
Oklahoma  City  Okla- 
homan 

Omaha  Bee- News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  Sun. Tele¬ 
graph 


Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch 

Rochester  Journal 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Diego  Tribune 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Syracuse  Journal 
Toledo  News  Bee 
Toronto  Star 
Washington  Herald 


FOREIGN  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS 

Amsterdam  De  Telegraaf 
Berlin  Acht  Uhr  Abend- 
blatt 

Buenos  Aires  La  Nacion 
Capetown  Cape  Argus 
Copenhagen  Politiken 
Helsinki  Sanomat 
Mexico  City  Excelsior 
Milan  Corriere  Della  Sera 
Oslo  Morgenbladet 
Paris  Echo  de  Paris 
Santiago  El  Mercuric 
Tokyo  Shimbun  Agency 
London  Chronicle 


fe^v  territories  still  are  open.  Write  or  wire  for  information 
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Concerning  the  Vdri 
Black-and-White  at 


This  country  is  entering  a  New  Economic  Era,  in 
which  there  will  he  a  struggle  to  the  death  between  the 
new  order  of  things  and  the  old.  Only  those  businesses, 
industries  and  institutions  that  are  fit  to  survive,  will  survive. 

We  arejprepared  for  this  struggle.  We  are  equipped  with 
the  latest,  the  most  efficient — and,  it  may  be  added,  the  most 
costly — steel -working  machinery  that  the  best  American 
engineering  talent  could  devise. 

W e  build  to  order — we  do  not  manufacture — the  heaviest, 
the  most  accurate,  the  swiftest  steel  newspaper  printing 
machinery  that  is  made.  We  have  an  excellent  plant.  No 
machinery  of  the  same  quality  is  sold  for  less  than  is  ours. 
W e  never  ask  for  it  more  than  it  is  worth,  upon  a  cold  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis  of  its  cost  and  its  earning  power.  W e  have 
never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  cut-price-cut-quality.  W e 
have  but  a  single  grade  of  work  in  our  shop — that  of  the 
most  accurate  and  painstaking  kind. 

Experienced  publishers  have  long  since  learned  the  high 
cost  of  cheapness — to  use  the  cogent  phrase  of  a  prominent 
newspaper  mechanical  executive — in  the  purchase  of  the  tools 
with  which  they  earn  their  livings. 

Furthermore,  the  printing  machinery  referred  to  is 
a  wholly  new  kind  of  newspaper  printing  press,  having 
certain  epoch-making  accessories.  Against  this  new  printing 
and  self-f ceding  machine — which  need  never  be  slowed  down 
for  a  change  of  paper  rolls — no  other  press  can  hold  its  own. 
In  all  respects  this  press  is  unique.  No  other  resembles  it. 
It  differs  from  others  in  the  essential  things  that  separate  the 
future  from  the  past. 

This  is  an  exact  statement.  The  W ood  Press  has  in  actu¬ 
ality  broken  with  the  past;  not  a  mechanical  principle — not  a 
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minous  Production 
Colored  Newspapers 

part,  even — has  been  let  enter  its  design  that  is  not  uncom¬ 
promisingly  adapted  to  the  most  rigorous  needs  of  the  future, 
as  we  foresee  them. 

Unquestionably,  the  future  is  to  stage  a  bitter  fight  among 
big  newspapers — among  great  groups  of  big  newspapers — 
and  between  the  forthcoming  full-colored  newspaper  and 
the  magazine. 

Foreseeing  this  war — I  foresaw  it  ten  years  ago — we 
forged  the  deadliest  weapon  in  the  form  of  a  printing  press 
that  has  ever  been  known  to  the  newspaper.  No  other  is 
comparable  to  it.  It  has  fighting  stamina.  It  makes  later  starts 
and  earlier  finishes.  It  replenishes  its  own  paper  without 
slowdowns.  It  has  greater  speed  and  more  voluminous  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  unbreakable,  and  it  is  adapted  to  receive  the 
new  Wood  Full-speed  Quddri-color  Printing  Units,  by 
means  of  which  a  newspaper  may  go,  daily,  upon  a  full- 
color  schedule. 

This  press — its  full  powers  are  still  undisclosed — and  the 
Automatic  Autoplate  Machine,  are  the  only  effective,  up-to- 
the-minute  publishing  weapons  to  be  had — ^weapons  which 
a  large  newspaper  may  confidently  depend  upon  to  see 
it  through  the  royal  battle  that  lies  ahead. 

You  may  not  be  prepared  for  the  New  Economic  Era. 
If  you  are  not,  we  can  place  at  your  service  the  Mightiest 
Pressroom  Armament  in  existence.  It  is  good  always  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  however  euphoniously  the  word  Competition 
be  pronounced,  that  word  actually  means  WAR! 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 


Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  President 
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E  D  I 


ADVERTISING  THE  STIMULUS 

46  T)  USIN' ESS  is  ready  to  respond  to  the  sliRht- 
|b  est  stimulus,”  is  the  siRiiificant  finding  in  a 
survey  of  conditions  taken  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors.  It  is  a  tip  of  great  value  to  advertisers. 

The  editors  of  155  technical,  trade,  service  and  pro¬ 
fessional  newspapers  in  the  United  States  “can’t  be 
wrong.”  They  have  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
every  department  of  trade  and  industry.  While  they 
do  not  find  that  the  upturn  of  business  has  been 
reached  generally,  they  do  note  signs  of  improvement 
in  certain  fields,  notably  automotive,  chemical, 
machine  tool,  electric  power,  textiles,  commercial 
bakeries,  furniture,  construction,  meat  packing,  shoe 
retailing  and  radio  broadcasting. 

W’e  are  struck  by  the  following  passage  in  the 
report :  “Business  in  the  United  States  has  rid  itself 
of  all  unnecessary  overhead  burdens  accumulated 
during  the  prosperity  period.  Thoroughly  liquidated, 
it  is  now  extremely  sensitive  to  all  influences  and 
ready  to  respond  to  the  slightest  stimulus.” 

Editor  &  Pltblisher  has  for  months  been  advising 
retailers  and  agents  of  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
advertise  and  sell  sound  bargains,  of  which  there 
should  be  an  infinite  variety  due  to  the  low  costs  of 
basic  materials,  in  instances  unprecedented  in  the 
century.  Some  great  retail  houses,  notably  Wana- 
maker’s  and  Macy’s,  have  made  the  most  of  this 
situation,  with  excellent  results.  Truly  business  was 
never  more  sensitive  and  newspaper  advertising  is 
the  natural  “stimulus”  the  business  paper  editors  are 
talking  about.  With  the  merchandise  right  in  quality 
and  price,  and  with  copy  intelligent,  timid  money 
which  is  stacked  high  in  savings  banks  may  be 
brought  into  circulation. 


Light  reading  and  light  clothing  are  in  dc- 
mand  in  July  for  the  same  reason. 


PERILS  OF  PRINT 

IN  a  New  York  suburb,  where  crime  usually  takes 
the  form  of  week-end  jags  and  traffic  violations, 
and  front  pages  reflect  the  simple  commuter’s 
life,  there  recently  arose  a  story  that  shocked  the 
town  and  gave  the  editor  an  uncomfortable  morning. 

The  police  reported  that  an  aged  man  had  turned 
on  the  gas  in  his  home  with  the  intent  of  asphyxiat¬ 
ing  his  four  grandchildren  and  had  then  committed 
suicide  by  casting  himself  in  a  nearby  stream.  These 
facts  were  published  in  the  local  daily  'upon  police 
authority,  with  appropriate  art  and  four-column  head. 

The  next  day,  a  prominent  local  lawyer  gave  the 
press  a  statement,  as  representative  of  the  family, 
denying  the  police  version  and  accusing  the  officials 
of  neglect  of  duty.  The  escape  of  gas  was  caused 
by  the  old  man’s  effort  to  repair  a  defective  fixture, 
he  said.  The  flow  of  gas  had  been  shut  off  at  the 
meter  when  the  police  arrived,  he  declared,  and  the 
old  man  had  been  ordered  into  the  street  by  the 
police,  rescue  squad,  and  physicians,  with  no  effort 
to  protect  him  from  the  effects  of  the  gas  he  had 
inhaled.  Stupefied  from  this  cause,  the  lawyer 
averred,  the  man  had  stumbled  into  the  stream  and, 
though  the  w'ater  was  only  a  foot  deep,  he  had 
drowned  before  his  absence  was  noted.  These  facts 
were  also  published  by  the  paper,  with  the  promise 
from  the  police  head  of  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  third  day  produced  the  police  chief’s  report, 
standing  fast  upon  the  original  version,  with  ampli¬ 
fied  circumstances,  exonerating  his  men  of  any  neg¬ 
lect,  and  declaring  the  case  closed,  with  the  old  man 
booked  as  a  suicide. 

It  wasn’t  closed  that  way.  A  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  by  an  impartial  judicial  officer  followed,  estab¬ 
lishing  most  of  the  family’s  claims.  The  victim,  it 
was  found,  died  accidentally,  not  by  his  own  act, 
though  police  negligence  was  not  established. 

Perils  of  this  situation  to  a  newspaper  are  obvious. 
News  of  crime  and  violence  necessarily  flows  through 
police  channels.  A  medical  examiner’s  report  of  the 
cause  of  death  is  good  enough  to  go  to  press  with. 
Yet,  an  error  of  j'udgment  on  the  part  of  police, 
accustomed  to  look  for  the  macabre,  or  hasty  verdict 
by  a  busy  doctor,  can  plunge  an  entire  household 
into  the  deepest  misery.  That  it  can  bring  dangerous 
libel  suits,  even  without  the  slightest  malice  on  the 
newspaper’s  part,  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  editors  and  reporters  in  these  cases 
is  manifold  and  inescapable. 


So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. — Psalms, 
XC;  12. 
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ARGENTINA’S  CRIME 

Nothing  so  unnatural,  merciless  and  dictatorial 
as  the  censorships  that  are  plaguing  press 
correspondents  and  the  local  newspapers  of 
several  nations,  notably  in  South  American  revolu¬ 
tionary  republics,  can  exist  without  the  certainty  of 
administrative  corruption.  This  is  axiomatic.  The 
business  of  deceiving  the  public  about  public  affairs 
has  but  one  sensible  interpretation:  Powers  which 
exercise  such  control  cannot  bear  the  daylight. 

Censorship  ought  to  be  a  sure  sign  to  foreign  bond 
holders  that  a  nation,  put  to  such  extremity,  is  of 
doubtful  stability.  Good,  sound  governments  require 
no  such  screen. 

The  censorship  situation  in  Argentina  is  astounding. 
There  we  see  not  only  an  attempt  to  doctor  the  news 
as  it  goes  to  the  outside  world,  but  deliberate  intention 
to  wreck  a  local  newspaper  which  dares  to  criticize 
the  administration. 

In  the  entire  international  field  we  know  of  no  such 
brutal  treatment  of  a  newspaper  as  that  which  has 
l)een  meted  out  to  Buenos  Aires  Critica.  More 
than  two  months  ago  the  editor  of  this  important 
Spanish  language  daily,  with  more  than  350,000 
circulation,  Senor  Natalio  Botana,  was  arrested  and, 
with  his  gentle  wife,  thrown  into  a  vile  prison.  At 
last  accounts  they  were  still  incarcerated.  During 
the  revolution  Critica’s  great  local  power  was  exerted 
against  the  former  corrupt  government  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  a  prime  influence  in  placing  Gen.  Jose 
Francisco  Uriburu  in  the  presidential  chair.  But 
subsequently  Critica  dared  to  criticize  the  new  party’s 
public  policies.  The  editor  wrote  in  candor.  He 
struck  at  abuses  and  gave  President  Uriburu  offense. 
Editor  Botana  was  not  only  removed  from  the  scene 
by  this  high-handed  process,  but  his  chief  advertis¬ 
ing  executive,  one  Eduardo  Beboya,  and  a  circulation 
olticial  were  also  jailed.  The  newspaper  was  seized. 
For  more  than  eight  weeks  its  voice  has  been 
silenced.  A  property  worth  millions  has  been  virtu¬ 
ally  destroyed  by  a  tyrannical  provisional  government. 
The  intrigue  of  minor  public  officials  to  keep  the 
editor  in  jail  and  his  office  closed  is  an  almost  un¬ 
believable  chapter.  It  spells  the  exact  measure  of  the 
honor  and  stability  of  the  Uriburu  administration. 
The  constitution  of  the  republic  expressly  gives  to 
the  people  the  right  to  “publish  their  ideas  in  the 
press  without  previous  censorship.” 

A  trustworthy  correspondent  in  Argentina  advises 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  jailing  of  Senor  Botana 
and  his  associates  may  be  due  not  only  to  the  ridicul¬ 
ous  false  pride  of  President  Uriburu,  perhaps  mingled 
with  fear  of  Critica’s  free  voice,  but  to  a  conspiracy 
of  iKilice  underlings  interested  in  promoting  a  rival 
newsiiaper.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  seems 
incredibly  villainous. 

Newspapermen  of  the  United  States  will  respond  to 
a  demand  that,  in  the  name  of  free  press  and  common 
decency.  President  Uriburu  cease  persecution  of  Senor 
Botana,  his  wife  and  employes.  It  is  a  di.sgusting 
spectacle  and  a  policy  sure  to  defeat  itself.  For  many 
years  the  American  press  has  respected,  indeed  greatly 
admired,  the  free,  spirited  and  lavishly  supported 
journalism  of  our  sister  republic  Argentina.  Our 
nations  have  much  in  common,  through  an  exchange 
of  news  of  substantial  volume  and  high  order.  Our 
people  have  a  right  to  a  common  understanding,  as 
iKjth  proverbially  adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  free 
and  independent  press.  Persecution  of  an  editorial 
critic,  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  has  no  place  in 
this  picture.  If  President  Uriburu  is  badly  advised 
by  scheming  underlings  he  should  take  lietter  counsel. 


STRANGE  CONTEMPT  CASE 

WHY  should  Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel  J. 
Harris  want  to  prevent  news  photographers 
from  taking  pictures  of  a  gang  of  alleged  liquor 
racketeers  in  the  corridors  of  the  Buffalo  County 
Hall?  The  judge  evidently  has  some  strong  feelings 
in  the  matter.  He  caused  the  arrest  of  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Buffalo  Courier-Express  and  sentenced 
him  to  two  days  imprisonment,  for  alleged  contempt. 
I^ter  he  dismissed  the  charge  when  attorneys  inter¬ 
vened  for  the  cameraman  and  defended  the  practice 
of  newspapers  in  covering  court  stories. 

The  Courier- Express  was  justified,  in  our  view,  in 
ordering  its  cameraman  to  snap  the  picture  and  in 
ignoring  Justice  Harris’  command  that  the  plate  be 
destroyed.  It  published  the  picture  and  also  an 
editorial  taking  the  public  fully  into  its  confidence. 
It  stood  firmly  behind  its  cameraman.  When  such 
matters  are  argued  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
motive  of  a  newspaper  in  covering  the  news  is  as 
high  as  that  of  the  judiciary  in  preserving  courtroom 
decorum  or  corridor  order.  As  the  Courier-Express 
aptly  stated  the  case:  “The  daily  press  acts  as  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  community  which  it  serves. 
*  *  *  The  present  case  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but 
if  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  it  might  set  a 
precedent  which  would  militate  against  the  public  and 
the  press  of  the  nation.” 

But  why  should  Justice  Harris  or  any  other  judge 
want  to  prevent  the  publication  of  a  picture  of 
criminals?  W’hy  should  he  want  to  inhibit  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  valuable  press  function?  He  said  only 
that  he  did  not  propose  that  newspapermen  should 
make  a  “show”  of  the  county  building.  They  were 
ordered  to  “make  no  more  pictures,”  on  pain  of  arrest. 
We  cannot  comprehend  a  state  of  mind  which  would 
ignore  so  many  primary  elements — free  press,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know,  the  need  of  exposure 
of  crime  and  criminals,  the  duty  of  the  press  to  use 
its  facilities  to  give  its  readers  the  news,  the  obvious 
dangers  of  suppression,  the  essential  injustice  and 
peril  of  censorship  and  many  other  facts  which  must 
be  apparent  to  a  judicial  officer.  The  Justice  seemed 
only  concerned  over  appearances.  He  did  not  want 
to  make  a  “show.”  Great  w'as  his  anger  when  a 
newspaperman  defied  his  warning.  Under  our 
ridiculous  system  this  can  happen  and  a  judge  thus 
“offended”  may  be  the  sole  judge,  jury  and  execu¬ 
tioner,  sitting  in  the  case  of  the  offender. 


In  this  day  when  nearly  all  of  the  foundations 
of  the  ciz’il  institution  are  zvobhling  nezvspaper- 
nien  must  fight  to  a  finish  each  and  every  inva¬ 
sion  of  press  rights. 


Coz'ering  the  nezes  of  a  globe  plane  flight  is  a 
feat  in  itself. 


PENSIONS 

IT  is  announced  that  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  have  established,  in  cooperation  with  800 
of  their  employes,  a  retirement  pension  program. 
The  chief  object  is  to  insure  workers  against  old-age 
indigence.  The  plan  is  unusually  liberal. 

Employes  are  eligible  for  full  pensions  at  the  age 
of  65,  monthly  payments  to  be  dependent  on  the 
length  of  time  they  have  contributed  to  the  pension 
fund,  but  any  employe  may  retire  on  approximately 
half  pay  after  30  years  of  service.  In  case  of  death 
or  withdrawal  from  the  newspapers  lilieral  allowances 
are  made.  The  fund  is  underwritten  by  an  insur¬ 
ance  company.  The  cost  is  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  employes  and  the  publishing  company. 
The  latter  p.iys  into  the  pension  fund  annually  slightly 
more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  salary  disbur.sement, 
while  each  employe  pays  into  the  fund  something  less 
than  3  |K'r  cent  of  his  earnings. 

Surely  industry  has  learned  the  need  of  such  co¬ 
operative  measures  to  defend  the  rights  of  workers, 
but  relatively  few  employers  have  acted.  Ours  will 
be  a  vastly  better  nation  when  the  principle  has  been 
generally  adopted.  Great  honor  attaches  to  the 
pioneers.  Not  many  newspapers  possess  the  strength 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  but  pen¬ 
sioning  faithful  employes  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
on  large  financial  resources.  In  the  modern  day  the 
principle  can  be  applied  by  scientific  means  and, 
rather  than  being  an  expensive  indulgence,  may  ac¬ 
tually  be  profitable  as  well  as  socially  desirable.  A 
newspaper  staff  thus  protected  is  certain  to  be 
stronger  than  one  which  shifts  for  itself. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Robert  P.  SCRIPPS,  president  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  spent 
a  day  in  Toledo  last  week  while  on  a 
tour  of  Scripps-Howard  papers  in  Ohio. 
He  conferred  with  executives  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  a  member  of  the 
group. 

Prentiss  Bailey,  publisher,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch,  recently  addressed 
the  Utica  Kiwanis  Club. 

George  I'.  Booth,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telcyram- 
Gasctle,  and  Bentley  W.  Warren,  Bos¬ 
ton  attorney,  have  been  named  by  Gov. 
Ely  to  represent  Massachusetts  at  the 
Yorktown  sesquicentennial  celebration, 
next  October,  at  Yorktown,  Va. 

0.  E.  Priestly,  publisher,  Crozuley 
(La.)  Daily  Signal,  and  Mrs.  Priestly 
visited  with  friends  in  Perry,  Okla.,  last 
week. 

Miss  Ernestine  Adams,  publisher 
Crescent  Logan  County  (Okla.)  News, 
went  to  Washington  as  a  delegate  to  the 
national  convention  of  the  Young 
Republicans  June  11  and  12. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade, 
will  preside  at  a  10-county  brotherhood 
rally  in  Gibsonburg,  O.,  July  9. 

Thurman  Miller,  editor,  Wilmington 
(0.)  Daily  News,  addressed  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Kiwanis  Club  at  a  recent 
meeting. 

Tom  Sharp,  editor,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  Mrs.  Sharp  and  the 
Sharp  children  spent  last  week-end  in  the 
Ozarks. 

Lapsley  G.  Walker,  veteran  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Walker  attended  the  recent  re¬ 
union  of  the  Princeton  University  class 
of  1876. 

Leslie  E.  Wallace,  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Harry  H.  Woodring  of 
Kansas,  has  resigned  his  position,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  to  return  to  his  work  as 
editor  and  publisher.  Lamed  (Kan.) 
Tiller  and  Toiler. 

Clarence  A.  Noble,  president,  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill  (N.Y.)  Record,  and  Mrs. 
Xoble  left  July  3  for  a  month’s  vacation 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gallagher, 
publishers,  Laconia  (N.H.)  Ezfcning 
Cificcn  and  their  daughter,  Alma,  have 
returned  from  a  motor  trip  to  Loogootee, 
Ind. 

E.  J.  Hanna,  publisher.  Harbor  Springs 
(Mich.)  Emmet  County  Graphic,  was 
toastmaster  at  a  banquet  in  that  city  at 
which  the  pilots  and  passengers  of  the 
third  annual  Michigan  air  tour  were 
guests. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

WALKER  HANCOCK,  manager, 
”  general  advertising  department, 
Seiv  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune,  is 
making  a  trip  through  Western  territory. 

Frank  J.  Keeley,  display  advertising 
dejartment.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item- 
Tribune,  who  has  ben  sick  for  six  weeks, 
lias  returned  to  his  desk. 

Henry  Carriere,  night  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Nezv  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayunc,  returned  June  29  from 
a  two-weeks’  vacation. 

Ian  H.  MacDonald,  business  manager 
of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Herald,  recently 
renewed  acquaintance  in  Montreal,  with 
John  H.  Lucas  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
liis  earlier  newspaper  days  on  the 
Sydney  (Australia)  Truth.  Mr.  Lucas 
^as  in  Montreal  en  route  to  London, 
England. 

Clarence  W.  Kuhne,  auditor,  Bridgc- 
P^et  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  recently  spent 
several  da  vs  with  relatives  at  Hollis, 
Long  Island. 

Harold  Lynch  and  I-awrcnce  Rotan, 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star 
display  staff,  are  on  vacation. 

Charles  Massey,  promotion  manager, 
San  Francisco  Nezvs,  and  Mrs.  Massey, 
®re  parents  of  a  daughter,  Mary  Joan 
Massey. 

I-ester  A.  Skinner,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager,  Richmond  Hill  (N.Y.)  Record, 
*ill  leave  the  paper  in  the  fall  to  enroll 
m  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Joseph  W.  Thurston,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  recent  dinner-meeting  of  the 
Hartford  Quota  Club,  on  "The  Theatre.” 

Barry  Grove,  formerly  of  the  display 
advertising  department.  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item-Tribune,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  classified  department. 

A.  G.  Newmyer,  business  manager. 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune,  has 
moved  his  residence  to  the  Pontchartrain 
apartments  in  New  Orleans. 

W.  1.  Barton  Ogden,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  and 
Mrs.  Ogden  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  recently. 

S.  R.  Winch,  business  manager,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  with  a  party  of 
friends  spent  several  days  in  Victoria, 

B.  C.,  recently,  also  motoring  to  Forest 
Inn  at  Shawnigan  Lake,  Vancouver 
Island. 

John  Monaghan  has  joined  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department.  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American,  for 
the  summer  months. 

Harry  H.  Hoffman,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gaaetie,  is  spending  a  month’s  vacation 
in  Maine. 

Miss  Margaret  Holland,  classified  dis¬ 
play  department  chief.  New  York 
Herald  T ribune,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  trip  to  Mexico  by  boat. 

Bob  Eckhart,  advertising  solicitor  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  has  taken 
over  the  management  of  Forest  Gables, 
Dayton  entertainment  resort. 

Alice  Olsen  Vitus,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register,  has  joined  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 

A.  Leland  Ziglatzki,  formerly  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  advertising  staff. 

B.  E.  Twine,  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  business  office,  is  on  vacation. 

C.  Richard  Bedell  has  joined  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  He  was  with  the 
eastern  national  advertising  office  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  New  York  for  the 
past  three  and  a  half  years. 

Carl  Ifwerstrom  and  Robert  D. 
Hackett  have  joined  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Samuel  I^mbeth,  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Nezo  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
trip  to  the  coast  by  automobile. 

David  J.  Whalen,  Jr.,  advertising  staff, 
IVorcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gacette,  is 
on  an  automobile  trip  to  Montreal. 

Lael  \’on  Elm  resigned  as  business 
manager  of  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street 
effective  July  3. 

William  F.  .\nderson,  until  recently 
with  the  business  management  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Times,  has  joined  the 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


S.  Foster  Whipple 


ON  the  completion  recently  of  50  years 
of  service  with  the  Lozvell  (Mass.) 
Courier-Citicai  and  Evening  Leader, 
S.  Foster  Whii>- 
ple,  advertising 
manager,  was 
presented  by  as¬ 
soc  i  a  t  e  s  and 
friends  with  a 
huge  bowl  of 
roses  and  a  birth¬ 
day  cake,  and  a 
letter  from  the 
board  of  directors 
enclosing  a  check 
for  $500. 

Mr.  Whipple 
joined  the  Lowell 
Citizen  in  1881 
as  an  advertising 
solicitor.  There  were  five  competitive 
afternoon  papers  at  that  time.  After  the 
consolidation  of  the  Courier  and  the 
Citizen  in  1895  (they  were  the  only  exist¬ 
ing  afternoon  papers  by  that  time),  Mr. 
Whipple  became  advertising  manager. 

staff  of  the  Grocer  Printing  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Pearce  Chauncey,  of  the  advertising 
department.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
recently  won  the  West  Side  Hotel  Asso¬ 
ciation  Golf  Tournament  at  the  Grassy 
^rain  Country  Club,  Bronxville,  N.Y., 
with  a  low  net  score  of  73. 

Dean  Turley,  national  advertising 
manager,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Review  is  on 
a  combined  business  and  pleasure  motor 
trip.  He  will  visit  Atlanta  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Mrs.  Turley  accompanied 
her  husband. 


Pirates  Ahoy: 


CHARLES  B.  DRISCOLL’S  thrilling  and  romantic 
talcs  of  the  freebooters  who  once  roamed  the  seas 
from  the  Spanish  Main  to  the  frozen  North  and  of 
centuries  of  search  for  their  buried  gold  form  one  of  the 
most  widely  appreciated  weekly  features  ever  syndicated. 

Mr.  DRISCOLL  is  now  embarked  on  his  annual  sea- 
quest  for  new  pirate  material  and  will  he  hack  at 
the  end  of  summer  with  a  fresh  store  of  adventure  stories. 

Pirate  and  treasure  trove  tales  are  good  reading 
all  the  year  round. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  Me  Adam 
President 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

A  LLAN  C.  BARTLETT,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Nezvs, 
is  recovering  from  an  appendicitis 
operation. 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  managing  editor  of 
the  Nezvark  Ez'ening  News,  and  Mrs. 
Sinnott  returned  on  the  Bremen  June  28 
after  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Miss  Louise  Lueng,  staff  writer  on  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  was  called  to  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  recently  by 
the  death  of  her  father.  Dr.  T.  Lueng. 

Harold  M.  Finley,  editor  of  the  Farm 
and  Orchard  Magazine  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  recently  made  a  five 
weeks’  tour  of  Mexico  studying  agricul¬ 
tural  development.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Salvador  Baguez,  staff  artist,  who 
acted  as  interpreter. 

Miss  Madga  West,  society  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times,  has  returned  to  work 
after  being  absent  due  to  injuries  received 
in  an  automobile  accident. 

(Continued  on  next  Page) 


By  RUSS  MURPHY  and  RAY  SENUSKY 
Drawings  By  J.  COZZY  GRAHAM 


lUST  a  year  ago  this  month, 
"How  It  Began"  smashed  into 
the  newspaper  world  as  a  sure¬ 
fire  hit  right  from  the  start . . . 
Seldom  has  a  feature  taken  hold 
so  fast . . .  Seldom  has  a  feature 
stood  up  so  brilliantly  . . . 

I NTEREST  in  the  curious  ori- 
'  gins  of  customs,  sayings  and 
superstitions  is  endless  . . .  and 
"How  It  Began"  keeps  reveal¬ 
ing  the  commonplaces  of  life 
as  full  of  mystery,  romance, 
wonder,  thrills  and  drama  . . . 

IT  IS  a  feature  that  readers 
won't  do  without . . .  That's 
why,  as  the  smash-hit  feature 
of  1930,  it  has  turned  into  the 
MUST  feature  for  1931  ... 


The  Latest 
Starter 
Is 

The 

New  York 
Evening  Post 


//  your  territory  i»  open,  please 
wire  for  terms  and  samples 


UNITED  FEATURES 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE- 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE- 
WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 
Monte  Bourjaily,  General  Manager 
Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Frank  B.  Knapp 
230  Kant  43n<l  St.,  Suite  1110. 
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JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 


4iid  liefistend  and  Cooudu  Oopj- 
rtclifd  by  THE  EDITOR  it  PUHLISHKB 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
AMERICA 


Established  by  Allan  l-orman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^  INC, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryants  9-3052,  3053,  3054.  3055  anJ  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marlen  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  Robert  S.  Idann,  Associate 
Editor;  John  W,  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 
EXECUTIVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr^  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
London,  England,  office:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  World’s  Press  News,  Lud- 
gate  House,  110  Fleet  Street,  EL  C.  4. 
Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
Eklitor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  George  Branden¬ 
burg,  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Bruns, 
Western  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co^  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 

Stuart  Bldg..  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.PA.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Site  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field— 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  7Se 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  S2-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C," 
circulation  as  follows: 
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Benjamin  D.  Kornfield,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 
recently  made  his  first  airplane  flight  in 
an  autogiro  at  Bridgeport  Airport. 

Afton  Wynn,  former  reporter  for 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  now 
with  the  Welcome  Wagon  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  spent  two  days  in  Memphis  recently 
en  route  to  her  home  in  Texas. 

Hal  Foust,  Chicago  Tribune  auto¬ 
mobile  editor,  is  writing  a  series  on  vari¬ 
ous  automobile  manufacturing  companies. 

Paul  Fairleigh,  financial  editor  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  (jzarks  of  Northern  Arkansas 
and  Southeastern  Missouri.  Earl  Plow¬ 
man,  of  the  copy  desk,  is  substituting 
for  him. 

Miss  Mildred  Mueller  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Times. 

Carrie  Wooldridge,  reporter  for 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has 
returned  from  vacation. 

Irving  \’aughan,  Chicago  Tribune 
veteran  baseball  writer,  is  writing  a 
new  sports  series,  “I'reak  Baseball 
Happenings.” 

Claude  I^Belle,  drama  editor,  San 
Francisco  Netvs,  is  spending  a  vacation 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Ruth  Seinfel,  of  the  Nctv  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post  staff,  is  on  vacation  in  Germany. 

Naylor  Stone,  sports  editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  returned 
from  a  two-weeks  vacation  at  El  Reno, 
Okla.,  the  home  of  his  parents. 

Fred  Claussen,  reporter  for  the 
Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long  Island  Daily 
Press,  is  on  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Tom  Laird,  sports  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  has  gone  to  Reno  to  cover 
the  Max  Baer-Uzeudun  bout. 

Don  T.  Seiwell,  formerly  night  editor, 
Richmond  (V'a.)  Times-Dispatch,  has 
been  added  to  the  publicity  staff  of  the 
Yorktown  Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration 
Commission. 

Bertha  A.  Turner,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Red 
River  Valley  Citizen,  weekly,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald. 

C.  R.  West,  Philadelphia  Daily  Nervs 
copy  reader,  is  spendinig  his  vacation  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul. 

Frank  Johnson,  state  editor,  IVater- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  at  his  home  in  Manchester,  N.H. 

Roy  C.  Flannagan,  news  staff,  Rich¬ 
mond  (V’a.)  News  Leader,  covered  the 
murder  trial  of  Mrs.  Jeston  Allen  Jones 
and  her  minor  son,  Oscar,  at  Amelia, 
Va.,  recently. 

Fred  Coffey,  photographer,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  was  badly  burned  and  cut 
about  the  hands  and  face,  June  18,  when 
a  flashgun  exploded. 

A  Blair  Moody,  Detroit  News,  Rosco 
Conklin  Fitch,  Detroit  Times,  (Zliff  A. 
Prevost,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Jack 
McDonald,  Detroit  Daily  Mirror,  repre¬ 
sented  their  papers  on  the  annual  cruise 
of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  re¬ 
cently. 

G.  Becker  Jamieson,  city  editor,  Mor- 
ristown  (N.J.)  Jerseyman,  received  a 
page  one  notice  in  his  paper  last  week. 
It  was  because  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
at  the  Jamieson  home. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Brown,  proofreader, 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  column  “Summer  Gardens,” 
for  several  weeks. 

John  J.  Daly,  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 
Daily  Netvs,  and  Mrs.  Daly  are  the 
parents  of  a  son  Ixirn  June  19. 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  spoke  on 
“Sports.”  before  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Maple  street  school  in  Rockville 
recently. 

Frank  G.  Vforris,  capitol  correspond¬ 
ent,  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  taking  a 
month’s  vacation  at  Kingsville,  Ont.  He 
is  being  relieved  by  Don  Champney. 


Mrs.  T.  H.  Conner  is  the  new  society 
editor,  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Enterprise, 
succeeding  Miss  Louise  Hightower. 

Gerard  Harrington,  author  of  “What 
of  It,”  daily  column,  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American,  has  discon¬ 
tinued  his  column  for  a  few  months. 

Allen  Saunders,  drama  editor,  Toledo 
News-Bee,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
in  Indiana. 

Eleanor  Dickey,  daughter  of  the  late 
M.  W.  Dickey,  managing  editor.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  has  joined  the 
Evening  Union  reportorial  staff.  She 
was  graduated  from  Smith  College  this 
month. 

V'^iv  B.  Gray,  assistant  Sunday  and 
feature  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
is  on  his  annual  fishing  expedition  in 
Canada. 

James  P.  Crayhon,  assistant  city 
editor,  Toledo  News-Bee  is  spending  his 
vacation  on  a  motor  trip  to  Kansas  City 
and  Oklahoma. 

E.  Vincent  Maloney,  city  editor, 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  has  taken 
a  cottage  at  Lake  Beseck,  near  Meriden, 
Conn.,  for  the  summer  months. 

Charles  Parker  Hammond  and  (jeorge 
Hall,  former  A’crtf  York  World  report¬ 
ers,  have  joined  the  Nezv  York  Evening 
Post  staff. 

Miss  Catharine  Montgomery,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital  staff,  has  join^  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  staff. 

William  T.  Christian,  sports  editor 
Richmond  (Va.)  Nezes  Leader,  cov¬ 
ered  the  Virginia  amateur  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  at  Hampton,  Va.,  this  week. 

Miss  Gertrude  Dee  Thomas,  social 
editor.  Meadz’ille  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Evening  Republican,  w'as  injured 
severely  when  she  was  struck  by  an 
automobile  while  she  was  crossing  the 
street  near  the  newspaper’s  office. 

D.  Leo  Dolan,  Regina  Post  and  Sas¬ 
katoon  Star  correspondent  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  legislature,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Information  and  Tourist 
Bureau  of  New  Brunswick,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  St.  John. 

Allen  Knight,  Buffalo  Times  reporter, 
accompanied  district  champions  of  that 
newspaper  to  the  national  marble  tour¬ 
nament  in  Atlantic  City  recently. 

Charles  W.  Harper,  reporter,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  started  a 
month’s  vacation  in  Massachusetts. 

William  W.  Canfield,  editorial  writer, 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  is  on 
a  motor  trip  through  several  of  the  mid- 
western,  southwestern  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  states. 

Harry  Bagley,  recently  state  editor. 
Lake  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  director  of  “Covered  Wagon 
Days”  to  be  celebrated  in  Salt  Lake 
City  July  24,  25  and  26. 

I-ouella  Parsons,  writer  of  a  Holly¬ 
wood  column  for  the  Hearst  syndicate, 
spent  the  last  two  weeks  of  June  in 
Honolulu  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Harry 
Martin,  chairman  of  the  California 
state  boxing  commission. 

Phil  Brewer,  capitol  reporter,  Lansing 
State  Journal,  is  spending  two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  Gull  Lake  near  Battle  Creek. 

Cedric  WWth,  Nezo  York  Evening 
Post  reporter,  has  returned  to  work 
after  a  long  illness. 

John  K.  Morrow,  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette  news  staff,  was  appointed  a 
memlier  of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Registration  by  Governor  Pinchot.  Mr. 
Morrow  was  Post  Gazette  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Harrisburg  during  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature. 

Kenneth  C.  Drury,  financial  editor, 
Victoria  (B.C.)  Times,  was  present  at 
the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  new 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  summer  re¬ 
sort  on  Newcastle  Island,  British 
Columbia. 

lulward  T.  Fitzgerald,  former  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Detroit  .Wezvs,  has 
been  appointed  by  Gov.  Wilber  M. 
Brucker  as  the  fifth  member  of  his  new 
public  utilities  commission. 

James  Gillis,  Tulane  university  grad¬ 
uate,  has  joined  the  Nezv  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  city  staff. 


Royce  Howse,  aviation  editor,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  has  returned  from  the  an¬ 
nual  Michigan  Air  tour. 

William  McG.  Keefe,  sports  editor, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
and  Fred  Digby,  sports  editor.  New  Or¬ 
leans  (I.a. )  Item-Tribune,  have  gone  to 
Cleveland  to  cover  the  Stribling-Schmel- 
ing  fight. 

Richard  Felton,  formerly  night  editor, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  is  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Frank  Mangon  has  returned  to  the 
Omaha  Bee-News,  working  as  general 
assignments  reporter. 

Sol  Roogow,  sports  staff  Nrw  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  resigned. 

Clifton  Dreyfus,  sports  department, 
Nezv  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
has  recovered  from  a  broken  left  arm' 
injured  in  a  tennis  game. 

Frank  W’ells,  telegraph  editor,  Laru- 
iiig  State  Journal,  has  returned  from  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  spent  on  Canadian 
trout  streams. 

W'.  Bruce  Hutchison,  parliamentry 
correspondent,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  Mrs.  Hutchison  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son  born  June  19. 

Paul  A.  Newsome,  editor,  Weymouth 
(Mass.)  Gazette  and  Transcript,  and 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Taplin  of  Newton,  an¬ 
nounced  their  engagement  recently. 

Herbert  G.  Olson,  church  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette,  is  taking  a 
trip  to  the  Grand  Banks  on  a  trawler. 

I^e  Hills,  courthouse  reporter,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  has  returned  from  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  spent  in  Colorado 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Leslie  R.  Colton,  Victoria  (B.C.) 
Times  composing  room  staff,  and  Miss 
Emma  Shaw,  were  married  June  20. 

Miss  Joan  Davies,  womans’  page  re¬ 
porter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  is  passing  her  vacation  with 
relatives  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

.Arthur  H.  Stott,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Victoria  (B.C.)  Times  is  spending 
his  vacation  fishing  in  the  lakes  at  the 
northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Miss  Dorothy  Silvis,  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  is  now 
reporting  for  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

William  L.  McClure,  city  editor, 
Indianapolis  Star,  has  returned  from  his 
vacation. 

Archie  Jacobs,  city  editor,  Omaha 
Bee-Nezvs,  is  spending  his  vacation  at 
Rochester,  Minn.  Fred  S.  Hunter,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  is  serving  as  city  editor 
during  Jacobs’  absence. 

Jerome  D.  Bohm,  music  staff,  AVtt 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  in  Germany 
until  the  end  of  August  and  is  sending 
weekly  articles  on  the  musical  activities 
for  the  Sunday  music  section. 

W’illiam  Loomis,  Philadelphia  Even¬ 
ing  Ledger,  has  opened  his  bungalow  at 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.  for  the  summer. 

Joseph  A.  Marcotte  of  the  editorial 
staff,  LTndependent,  French  language 
daily  newspaper  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
is  now  the  F'all  River  representative, 
AVtt'  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times. 

Jerry  Gehegan,  re-write  staff,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  is  at  Atlantic 
City,  with  his  family  for  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

X’irginius  Dabney  and  Frances  Earle 
Lutz,  of  the  news  staffs,  Richmond 
(V'a.)  Times-Dispatch  and  News  LetHer, 
respectively,  have  been  named  contribut¬ 
ing  editors  to  Richmond,  official  publica¬ 
tion,  Richmond  chamber  of  commerce. 

Harry  Ramsey,  Philadelphia  P«Mic 
Ledger  artist,  is  in  Wisconsin  visiting 
his  parents. 

Howard  Cushman,  formerly  of  the 
Nezo  York  World,  recently  rejoined  the 
A’czt'  )'ork  Evening  Post  staff. 

I.e  Roy  Wolfe,  head  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  copy  desk,  is  in  Now 
York  on  vacation. 

Miss  Loraine  Kuck,  society  editor, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  left  Hawaii  for 
a  four  months’  trip  to  the  Orient. 

P.  Jones,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
copy  desk,  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn,  dur- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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ing  the  past  week  while  on  a  vacation. 

William  A.  Clough,  editorial  staff, 
Xrw  Bedford  (Mass.)  Statidard,  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  on  Old  Iron¬ 
sides. 

Rolfe  Garrett,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  copy  desk,  has  taken  his  family 
to  Garrett  Island,  l.ake  Tevrati,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  A.  McIXuiald,  city  editor, 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  is 
confined  to  his  Iwme  by  illness. 

Frederick  W.  Hurgner,  city  editor, 
Trenton  (X.J.)  Times,  and  Mrs.  Burg- 
ner,  spent  the  past  two  weeks  in  the 
West,  including  a  tour  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Roy  H.  Dykstra,  city  staff,  Springfield 
Union,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  for 
the  vacation  period. 

Mabelle  Jennings,  former  drama  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  Daily  News  has  joined 
the  Washington  Herald  staff  as  guest 
critic.  She  will  contribute  daily  articles 
to  the  paper. 

D.  Field  Brittle,  formerly  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  become  a  New  York 
Ez'cning  Post  baseball  writer,  replacing 
Hugh  Bradley,  resigned.  Stuart  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr.,  recently  joined  the  Post’s  sports 
staff. 

Robert  E.  Quinn,  state  editor;  William 
H.  Tuckley,  society  editor;  Phillip  H. 
Guptill,  telegraph  editor,  Franklin  D. 
Williams  and  Mward  Hiram  Dutcher, 
reporters,  all  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post  Standard,  are  taking  their  annual 
two  weeks  vacations.  Mr.  Dutcher  will 
tour  the  south. 

Will  Haynes,  reporter,  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Star,  w'as  in  \\  inchester,  Va.  last 
week  covering  V.F.W.  state  convention. 

E.  M.  Holmes  has  returned  to  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  tele¬ 
graph  desk  from  his  vacation. 

Joe  Cermak,  photographer.  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  and  cousin  of 
Mayor  Cermak  of  Chicago,  is  back  on 
the  job  again  after  several  weeks  of 
illness. 

LeRoy  Wallace,  sports  editor.  Council 
Bluffs  (I..a.)  Nonpareil,  was  calle<l  to 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  last  week  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  aunt.  Harry  Mauck, 
Jr.,  handled  the  sports  desk  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  W'allace. 

Olive  Doak,  society  editor,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman,  has  been  ill  at  her 
home  the  past  two  weeks. 

Hermann  B.  Deutsch,  reporter.  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  is  recovering  from 
a  fractur^  ankle,  suffered  while  at  work 
on  his  farm. 

Frank  S.  Pace,  day  city  editor  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  left  this  week  for  Camp 
Tobyhanna,  Pa.,  with  Battery  B,  111th 
Field  Artillery,  of  which  he  is  captain. 

Calvert  Stith,  Sunday  editor.  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune  is  now  on 
vacation. 

-  Rhodes  MacPhail,  general  assignments 
reporter  New  Orelans  (La.)  Times- 


Picayune,  covered  the  Citizens  Military 
Training  Camp  activities  at  Camp  Beau- 
regarde,  La.,  and  prior  to  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  airport  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Kenneth  Tooil,  feature  writer 
Columbus  Dispatch,  underwent  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  his  tonsils 
this  week. 

Andrew  H.  Lyon,  for  many  years  city 
hall  reporter,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 
has  resigned. 

John  Hillman,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  has  returned  to  the  Indianapolis 
Star  copy  desk  after  a  year  on  the  faculty 
at  Boston  University. 

John  Spencer- Hinton  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Sunday  desk  to  the 
regular  copy  desk,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Telegram.  Feature  copy  for  the  Sunday 
Post  will  be  handled  by  the  general  desk. 

William  Rising,  county  editor,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Telegram,  has  been  shifted 
from  the  desk  to  the  post  of  “roving 
reporter,”  handling  features. 

Charles  R.  “Chick”  Frampton,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  and  Mrs.  Frampton 
have  returned  from  a  five  weeks’  motor 
tour  of  South  Atlantic  states  and  Canada. 

May  Cameron,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Times,  is  now  associate  literary 
editor  of  the  Nezv  York  Evening  Post. 

Charles  R.  Corbin,  managing  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  has  returned  from  a 
week’s  vacation. 

Thomas  F.  Waldron,  managing  editor, 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  and  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
dron,  sailed  June  3  aboard  the  S.S. 
Augustus  from  New  York  City,  bound 
for  Naples,  Italy,  on  a  five  weeks’  tour. 

Luther  M.  Feeger.  managing  editor, 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  Publishing 
Corporation,  will  be  presented  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  governor  of  the  Indiana  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  the  state 
convention  in  September,  it  has  been 
announced. 

K.  E.  .Vgnelly,  photographer.  Nezv  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Timcs-Picayune,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion. 

(irafton  S.  Wilcox,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  passing  a  month’s  vacation  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.J. 

Charles  Wcsch,  AV«>  Orleans  (I^.) 
Times-Picayune,  copy  desk,  spent  his  va¬ 
cation  in  Oklahoma. 

M  iss  Mary  Zoretskie,  women’s  editor ; 
George  A.  McCulloch,  reporter,  and 
Hubert  D.  Bliss,  assistant  state  editor, 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post  Standard,  have 
returned  from  their  vacations. 

Virginius  Dabney  and  Roy  C.  Flanna- 
gan,  of  the  news  .staffs  of  the  \Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  Richmond 
Neios  Leader,  respectively,  are  covering 
the  annual  institute  of  public  affairs,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes¬ 
ville. 

Caroline  Rabcll,  Vassar  ’33,  has  joined 
Martha’s  Vineyard  (Mass.)  Vineyard 
Gazette  staff,  for  the  summer. 

Russell  G.  Silver,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism  graduate, 
joined  the  general  assignment  staff,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 


Don  Sutton,  of  the  NE.A  New  York 
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staff,  returned  this  week  from  a  short 
vacation  in  Europe. 

Louis  Sherwin,  Nezv  York  Evening 
Post’s  roving  reporter,  returned  this 
week  from  a  vacation  at  Fire  Island. 

William  Wrenn,  city  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  is  in  Southern  California 
on  his  vacation  trip.  Harold  Reeves, 
feature  page  editor,  went  North  to  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  for  his  vacation.  A.  L. 
Price,  Examiner  copy  desk,  made  a  motor 
tour  of  California,  while  Philip  Hindley, 
also  of  the  copy  desk,  visited  Seattle  and 
Spokane. 

Lester  Penn,  telegraph  editor,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  returned  last  week 
from  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

(jeorge  H.  Hodgson,  city  circulation 
manager,  Oklahoma  City  Nc7vs,  and  Mrs. 
Hodgson  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  June  22. 

Esten  Shumate,  real  estate  editor,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  and  Mrs.  Shumate, 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  borne 
June  26. 

Jeff  Griffin,  Oklahoma  City  Times  re¬ 
porter,  returned  from  a  week’s  vacation 
June  29. 

Randolph  Phillips,  Columbia  graduate 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Columbia 
Spectator,  has  joined  ‘the  financial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Nc7v  York  Herald 
Tribune  writing  on  railroads. 

Randolph  Fort  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Emory  University 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been  made 
editor  of  the  Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Times. 

L.  K.  Barnett  has  been  appointed 
Columbia  University  correspondent  for 
the  Nerv  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  was 
alternate  in  the  Pulitzer  scholarship  and 
w'on  the  Sackett  prize.  He  is  studying 
for  a  master’s  degree. 

William  H.  Taylor,  of  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Nexv  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Stephen  H.,  born  recently. 

Lucius  Beebe  of  the  editorial  staff  of 


the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  six  weeks’  vacation  in  Boston. 

Miss  Frances  Youngblood,  children’s 
page  editor,  Birmingham  Neies  was 
elected  president  of  the  Alabama  \Vriters 
Conclave  last  week. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

p  HICAGO  DAILY  NEWS,  six-page 
summer  resort  number,  recently. 

Hartford  ((Zonn.)  Courant,  special 
annual  financial  section,  20  pages 
June  28. 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  12- 
page  golfers’  special  section,  June  29. 

El  Reno  (Okla.)  Tribune  printed  a 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Booster 
edition,  Sunday,  June  21. 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post  Standard,  16- 
page  resort  tabloid,  June  28. 

IVarren  (Ark.)  Eagle-Democrat,  spe¬ 
cial  28-page  edition,  June  27,  celebrating 
completion  of  the  \\'arren  city  hall. 

Decatur  (III.)  Daily  Review,  June  26, 
52-page  Decatur  Day  edition. 

Welland  (Ont.)  Tribune,  Tune  27th, 
commemorating  completion  of  the  new 
Welland  ship  canal. 

Detroit  News  recently  published  its 
annual  32-page  Travel  and  Vacation 
supplement,  printed  in  four  colors. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

TTARRY  B.  RUTLEDGE,  secretary 
and  field  manager,  Oklahoma 
Press  Association,  and  Mrs.  Rutledge 
are  parents  of  a  daughter  born  June  24. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Press  Club  will  hold 
its  annual  outing  Aug.  4  on  the  shore  of 
Parker  River  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Advertisivc 
Club  has  elected  Charles  H.  DeForest 
president.  _ 

OBTAINS  2ND  CLASS  ENTRY 

The  H addon  Tozemship  (N.J.)  News. 
after  five  years’  publication,  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  second  class  mailing  privileges 
at  the  Camden  postofficc.  George  S.  Mc- 
Ginley  is  publisher. 
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WEDDING  BELLS 

Ernest  l.  anderson,  business 

office,  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Mornii  j 
Post,  to  Miss  Helen  Virginia  Haggerty, 
at  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.,  recently. 

Ronald  McIntyre,  sports  editor,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  to  Miss  Mabelle  M. 
Murphy,  bookkeeper  for  the  law  firm  of 
Quarles,  Spence  &  Quarles,  Milwaukee, 
June  22  at  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Still¬ 
water,  Minn. 

Miss  Marion  S.  Rice,  daughter  of 
Howard  C.  Rice,  editor  and  publisher, 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer,  to  John  S. 
Hooper,  Auburn,  Me.,  June  27,  at 
Brattleboro. 

Miss  Fatanitza  L.  Schmidt,  editor, 
Little  Falls  (N.Y.)  Herkimer  County 
News,  to  Richard  B.  Conley,  Little 
Falls,  June  27. 

Vernon  Grieve,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  sports  editor,  to  Miss  Louise  Inn¬ 
ings,  22,  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  June  21. 

Barton  K  Richards,  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News  staff  and  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  to  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Weingartner,  daughter  of  State 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Weingartner,  June  27. 

Gene  Weil,  to  Miss  Wallace  McAn- 
ally  of  New  Orleans  recently.  Mr. 
Weil  is  night  manager.  New  Orleans 
bureau,  United  Press. 

Nelson  Moreau  Jansk-y,  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  staff,  to  Miss  Murial  Johnson, 
recently. 

Eugene  R.  Clifford,  Indianapolis  Star 
staff,  to  Miss  Lillian  Pierson  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  June  16. 

John  D.  Spencer,  circulation  manager, 
Newark  (O.)  Advocate,  to  Miss  Ernes¬ 
tine  W'eyersmiller,  at  Granville,  O., 
June  24. 

Caswell  Adams,  sports  department. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Mary  Tobin,  of  New  York,  June  25,  at 
the  Church  of  St  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth  Woodward 
to  Alexander  N.  Sloan,  Jr.,  Newark 
Sunday  Call  editorial  staff,  June  25,  at 
Truxton,  N.Y. 

John  Newton  McCracken,  of  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff,  Steubenville  (O.) 
Herald-Star,  to  Miss  Mary  West,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents  in  Haworth, 
N.J.,  June  20.  Mr.  McCracken  is  a  son 
of  Frank  G.  McCracken,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bellefontaine  (O.)  Examiner. 

Miss  Dorothy  A.  Pence,  reference  de¬ 
partment,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  to  Frank 
W.  Royer,  salesman,  at  Cincinnati,  June 
20. 

Paul  A.  Haley,  Saugus  reporter, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  to  Miss  Elsie  V. 
Anderson  of  Saugus,  June  30. 

John  Milton  Armstrong,  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  staff  to  Miss  Mary  Gilpin  Arm¬ 
strong,  in  New  York,  recently. 

Walter  Standly  Jump,  editorial  staff, 
Paris  (Ill.)  Beacon-News,  to  Miss 
Kathryn  Brinkerhoff,  of  Redmon,  Ill., 
June  27. 

John  B.  Peck,  waterfront  reporter, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  to  Miss  Frances 
Morley  of  Honolulu,  in  Honolulu,  June 
19. 


Robert  J.  Goodsell,  editor  of  the  Fair- 
bank  (la.)  Advocate,  to  Miss  Jean 
Perry  of  Nashua,  at  Nashua  June  18. 

Tarleton  Jenkins,  reporter.  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  to  Miss  Nedra  Cooper, 
Fort  Worth,  June  7. 

William  E.  Gossett,  reporter  and 
photographer,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  to  Miss  Lucinda  Caroline  Fager 
of  New  Cumberland,  recently. 

Marcus  Lochman,  Chicago  newspai)er- 
man,  to  Miss  Melva  Cornell  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  recently. 

A.  B.  Guthrie.  Jr.,  city  editor,  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Leader,  to  Miss  Harriet  Lar¬ 
son,  of  Choteau,  Montana,  in  Lexington, 
June  26. 

Jimmie  Witherspoon,  Turner,  Tex.,  to 
Miss  Helen  Lucille  Traylor,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Holdcnville  (Okla.)  News,  June  7, 
in  Holdenville.  Mrs.  Witherspoon  will 
remain  temporarily  with  the  News. 

Arthur  Patterson,  sports  department. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Helen  O’Brien,  of  New  York,  June  30. 

Quincy  Ewing,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  cor¬ 
respondent,  Associated  Press,  to  Miss 
Veeder  Haase  of  New  Orleans,  recently. 

Frederick  R.  Hixson,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  political  reporter,  to  Miss 
Mary  Agnes  Williams,  at  Mullins,  S.C., 
June  25. 

Miss  Mary  Clyde  Houston.  Tipton 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  to  Otis  Cannon  of  Tip- 
ton,  June  14. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

CARLE  BENNETT,  night  news  edi¬ 
tor,  United  Press,  San  Francisco, 
has  gone  to  San  Diego  on  his  vacation. 
Vincent  Mahoney  of  the  day  staff  has 
l)een  shifted  to  night  duty  to  act  for 
Mr.  Bennett  in  his  absence. 

T.  S.  “Jack”  Adams,  New  Orleans 
bureau.  Associated  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Adams  are  parents  of  a  daughter  borff 
recently. 

I.  I.  Femrite  and  Earl  Steele,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  night  manager,  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  United  Press  bureau 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  are  now  working  on  the 
day  side  of  the  New  Orleans  bureau. 

James  C.  Austin,  of  the  United  Press 
Chicago  office,  recently  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Durward,  wife  of  the 
Memphis  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  critically  injured  June  27  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  Two  other  occupants  of 
her  car  received  minor  cuts  and  bruises. 

Robert  C.  Anderson,  Indianapolis  bu¬ 
reau,  Associated  Press,  has  returned 
from  his  vacation. 

Max  R.  Fullerton,  Charleston  bureau. 
Associated  Press  and  Mrs.  Fullerton, 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born  re¬ 
cently. 

J.  R.  Brackett,  business  writer  for  the 
Associated  Press  feature  service,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three  weeks’  vacation  in 
the  Middle  West. 

G.  D.  Seymour,  of  the  .Associated 
Press  intercontinental  news  department, 
is  on  vacation  in  Aberdeen,  S.D. 


READ  WHAT  EDITORS  SAY  ABOUT 
BOBBY  THATCHER 


PAUL  D.  OLEJAR, 


Editor  of  the  Hanover  Record 
Herald f  Hanover,  Pa.: 

“Our  newsboys  stop  to  read 
Bobby  Thatcher  as  they  receive 
their  papers  from  the  press. 
That’s  interest  and  pulling 
power.” 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE 

John  N.  Wheeler,  President 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gordon  Shearer,  United  Press  bureau 
manager  at  Austin,  Tex.,  is  on  a  six 
weeks’  vacation  trip  to  Europe.  He 
sailed  June  25  from  Montreal. 

Rex  R.  Goad  has  been  promoted  by 
the  United  Press  from  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Columbus,  0.,  bu¬ 
reau,  succeeding  Harry  W.  Sharpe,  who 
is  now  touring  to  San  Francisco  to  be¬ 
come  manager  of  the  bureau  there. 

Randall  Gould,  of  the  United  Press 
cable  staff  in  New  York,  is  on  vacation 
in  Canada. 

Wilfred  Willie  has  been  added  to  the 
Chicago  staff  of  International  News 
Service. 


Both  left  the  Garden  City  (Kan.)  Daily 
Telegram  staff  after  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  Grimsley  as  city  editor  and 
Dufrin  as  pressman. 

Marianna  (Fla.)  Times-Courier  has 
been  purchased  by  G.  M.  Sheppard  of 
Bristol,  Fla.,  from  Mrs.  E.  L.  Moore. 

J.  J.  Dotson,  owner  and  publisher, 
Webster  (W.Va.)  Republican,  has 
turned  over  the  managership  and  full 
control  to  his  son,  Boyd  Dotson,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  West  Virginia  University. 

James  F.  Stewart,  publisher  of  the 
Thornton  (Tex.)  Hustler,  has  purchased 
the  Kossc  (Tex.)  Cyclone  weekly,  from 
Mrs.  I.  C.  Robinson  and  her  son,  (Chester 
Robinson. 


Jack  C.  Oestreicher,  I.N.S.  cable  edi¬ 
tor  at  New  York,  is  on  vacation  on 
Long  Island. 

Leo  V.  Dolan,  I.N.S.  Pennsylvania 
state  manager,  is  back  from  vacation. 

Abraham  N,  Levy  has  taken  over  the 
I.N.S.  bureau  managership  at  Hartford, 
succeeding  Herbert.  Crapo,  resigned. 

Copeland  C.  Burg,  I.N.S.,  New  York 
night  editor,  is  back  from  a  vacation  in 
the  midwest. 


E.  B.  Stoll  of  Browerville,  Minn.,  has 
purchased  the  Dayton  (Ore.)  Tribune, 
weekly,  from  C.  \V.  Van  Worner. 

Malin  (Ore.)  Enterprise  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  William  A.  Priaulx  and 
Edouard  Priaulx,  owners  of  three  week¬ 
lies  in  southern  Oregon, 

Mountain  View  (Okla.)  Times  has 
been  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Forbes  of  Weatherford,  Okla.,  who  took 
charge  wnth  the  issue  of  June  12. 


Dennis  Chute  of  the  I.N.S.  Boston 
staff,  and  Philip  Finkel  of  the  New  York 
financial  department,  are  on  vacation. 

Shelly  Pierce  who  has  been  a  filing 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press  since  1927 
resigned  this  week  from  the  New  York 
staff  and  sailed  with  Mrs.  Pierce  on  the 
S.S.  Westernland  on  a  European  trip. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

D.  ALEXANDER,  who  sold  the 
•  Slayton  (Ore.)  Mail  to  Aubrey 
Fletcher  about  a  year  ago,  has  resumed 
possession  of  the  property. 

Clifford  C.  Ward,  formerly  publisher, 
Charlotte^  (Mich.)  Tribune  and  more 
recently  in  the  advertising  department, 
Detroit  Times,  has  purchased  the  Bell 
(Cal.)  Industrial  Post,  a  semi-weekly. 

Harley  Grimsley  and  Wallace  Dufrin 
of  Garden  City,  Kan.,  have  bought  the 
Minneola  (Kan.)  Record,  a  weekly. 


SCHOOLS 

A.  THALHEIMER,  instructor  in 
•  journalism.  University  of  Arkansas, 
with  Mrs.  Thalheimer  sailed  from  New 
York  recently  for  a  trip  abroad.  They 
will  spend  two  months  in  travel. 

Joseph  H.  Mader,  journalism  instructor 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  has  begun  his  duties  as 
publicity  manager  of  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  park  during  the  1931  summer 
season. 


FOLEY  TAKES  STADIUM  JOB 

Joe  Foley,  for  many  years  sports  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal  and  later 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Times,  will  become 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Stadium  Corp.,  September  1.  He  will 
have  charge  of  exploitation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Stadium  promotions. _ 


No  Compromise  With  Quality 

is  the  inviolable  policy  in  the  manufacture  of 
Certified  Dry  Mats. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

ONE  PRICE  TO  ALL 

is  the  inviolable  policy  in  the  sale  of  Certified  Dry 
Mats. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Certified  policy  for  your  pro¬ 
tection:  uniformity  of  thickness  and  size;  one 
quality,  only  the  best  we  can  make;  and  one  price 
to  all  without  discrimination  or  favor,  we  respect¬ 
fully  invite  you  to  get  acquainted  with  Certifieds 
by  buying  a  case  of  them  and  using  them  in  your 
own  plant  under  your  own  working  conditions. 

Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  price!  It 
pays! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y. 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  MTMe  UfiA. 


63  Park  Row 
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COLOR  IN  •  •  • 

DAILY  ADVERTISING 


F 


OR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  THE  WORLD  A  COMPLETE 


f 


UNIT-TYPE  LINE  OF  PRESSES  WILL  BE  EQUIPPED 
^  THIS  FALL  TO  GIVE  FOUR  COLORS  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
QUALITY  OF  PRINTING  ON  ANY  DAILY  RUN,  AT  THE 
FULL  SPEED  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  AT  ITS  FULL  CAPACITY. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune 

HAS  JUST  PLACED  ITS  ORDER  WITH  HOE 
FOR  THE  NECESSARY  PERFECTING  COLOR 


f 


f 


ATTACHMENTS  TO  PERMIT  THIS. 

The  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THESE  COLOR  UNITS  IS  SUCH 
THAT  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE  WILL  HAVE  THE 
UTMOST  FLEXIBILITY  OF  COLOR  COMBINATIONS 
FOR  BOTH  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  PRINTING,  COMBINED 
WITH  THE  MAXIMUM  SIMPLICITY  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF 
OPERATION  AND  PROVISION  FOR  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
OF  WORK,  MAKING  COLOR  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL 
FOR  DAILY  USE. 

COLOR  ATTACHMENTS  FOR  USE  ON  DAILY  RUNS 
CAN  BE  READILY  ADDED  TO  YOUR  PRESSES 

R.  HOE  &  CO.  INC. 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

13STH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  LONDON 


BOSTON 


LONDON 


T _ I 


^Ijm 


RAILROADS  ADVERTISE 
TRAVEL  BARGAINS 


5  JOURNALISM  AWARDS 
OFFERED  IN  BRITAIN 


YOUNGSTOWN  TELEGRAM  DEDICATES  PLANT 


Newspaper*  Being  Used  to  Revive 
Passenger  Traffic  Just  as  $1.56 
Copy  Preceded  First  Train 
100  Years  Ago 


H.  Gordon  Selfridge,  London  Mer¬ 
chant,  Proposes  Prizes  for  Best 
Reporting  and  Most  Interest¬ 
ing  Picture 


(Sfecial  to  Editos  &  Pcbushu) 

London,  June  22. — Taking,  he  says,  the 
idea  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  util¬ 
izing  it  in  Great  Britain,  II.  Gordon  Sel- 
fridge,  London  niercliant,  has  written  to 
R.  U.  Bluinenfeld,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
London  Daily  E-vlyess  and  clmirnian  of 
the  newly  formed  Company  of  Newspaper 
Makers,  offering  five  yearly  awards  of 
100  guineas  for  the  best  work  by  a  full¬ 
time  journalist. 

“I  have  always  esteemed  highly  and 
felt  great  resiK-ct  for  the  profession  of 
journalism  and  for  journalists,”  Mr.  Sel¬ 
fridge  said.  “In  boyhood  days  I  made 
various  attempts  at  an  editorship  in  an 
amateurish  way,  and  those  attempts  led 
me  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  work  of 
the  building  of  a  newspaper.  I  find  my¬ 
self  following  with  keen  interest  the 
changes  and  developments  of  modern 
journalism  and  I  always  note  with  keen 
appreciation  a  line  piece  of  journalistic 
work.” 

Mr.  Self  ridge  proposed  the  following 
awards  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1931, 
to  July  1,  1932: 

1.  For  the  best  piece  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence,  100  guineas. 

2.  For  the  best  exclusive  news  story 
colloquially  termed  a  “scoop,”  100  guineas. 

3.  For  the  best  piece  of  descriptive  re¬ 
porting,  100  guineas. 

4.  For  the  best  article  dealing  with  com¬ 
merce,  industry  or  finance,  100  guineas. 

5.  For  the  most  interesting  photograph 
in  any  daily  or  weekly  journal,  100 
guineas. 

A  committee  is  to  be  formed  at  once 
by  the  Company  of  Newspaper  Makers  to 
deal  with  the  offer,  and  VV.  C.  Chilling- 
worth,  president  of  the  Institute,  and 
Walter  Betts,  president  of  the  National 
U^nion  of  Journalists,  will  be  approached. 


Hamlsome  new  home  of  Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram. 

i  ouncjsloii'ii  (().)  1  dcgrain,  aon  the  first  floor  and  through  the  stairs 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  on  June  to  the  editorial,  composing,  stereotype, 
^  celebrated  the  formal  opening  of  and  engraving  departments  on  the  second 
Its  new  plant  in  the  heart  of  Youngs-  floor. 

town,  at  lelegram  Square.  Marble  walls  face  the  entrance  into  the 

In  conjunction  witli  the  opening,  a  main  office  on  the  first  floor.  On  the 
spTCial  Progress  and  80th  Anniversary  right  is  a  marble  check  desk.  On  the 

’s  cage.  A  curved 

- Ceilings  on 

the  main  floor  and  in  the  editorial  de- 
are  accoustically  treated  to 
absorb  sound. 

The  presses  are  on  the  basement  and 


edition  was  published.  left  is  the  cashier’i _ 

Although  only  two  stories  high,  the  counter  faces  the  entrance, 
building  has  the  lines  of  a  taller  struc  * 

ture  as  a  result  of  the  peculiar  design  partment 
which  links  the  first  and  second  story 
windows  witli  especially  modeled  alumi¬ 
num  panels  producing  a  classical  column  first  floor  level, 
effect.  ....  The  building  is  equipped  with  artificial 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is_  finished  ventilation  circulating  washed  air  through 
in  Indiana  limestone  on  three  sides  and  the  building,  electric  clocks,  pneumatic 
with  face  brick  on  the  fourth  side  which  tulies  linking  all  departments,  electrically 
looks  out  on  the  loading  platform,  drive,  refrigerated  water  fountains,  individual 
and  10-car  garage.  ^  lockers,  shower  baths,  and  uniform  heat 


THETA  SIGMA  PHI  ELECTS 


brciadcaster  and  erstwhile  associate  editor 


_  3  SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED  available  to  womc 

of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  who  declares  “It  .  _  _  the  entire  United 

isn’t  news  if  passengers  sleep  on  the  York  League’s  Adver-  ,  I**?"* 

Twentieth  Centurl  Limited — it  IS  news  .  .  _  »  .  definite  establishmi 

if  they  can’t  sleep.”  tising  Course  Receive  $250  through  which  tin 

By  virtue  of  the  Hepburn  law,  enacted  The  League  of  Advertising  Women  teriiity  will  be  h; 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  of  New  York  has  awarded  two  major  of  this  office  has 
Washington,  all  this  railroad  advertising  scholarships  of  $100  each  and  one  but  will  be  cho‘ 
today  means  cash  in  newspaper  business  scholar.ship  of  $50  to  girls  who  enrolled  Council, 
offices.  That  law  doomed  the  shabby  in  tlie  1930-31  course  in  advertising  Representatives 

reign  of  complimentary  railroad  adver-  sponsored  by  the  League.  The  winners  alumni  groups  atl 
tising.  are:  Mary  Delahanty  of  Young  &  Rubi-  in  addition  to  ir 

- -  cam,  $100;  Betty  Simpson  of  McCann  representing  chapti 

BOYER  IN  SHAMOKIN  Erickson,  Inc.,  $100;  and  Olga  Henzler  registration  to  nea 

I.  Monroe  Hover,  whose  last  news-  of  Pictorial  Review.  $50.  closed  with  a  Ma 

paper  managerial  post  was  with  the  Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  to:  which  Genevieve  F 
Morgantomi  (W.Va.)  AVir  Dominion,  Edna  Nightingale  of  John  E.  Greenawalt,  principal  speaker, 
assumed  general  management  of  the  Consulting  Engineer;  Adelaide  Tierney  Mildred  Whitcoi 

Shamokin  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  June  26,  fill-  of  McCann  Erickson,  Inc.  and  Ruth  Sel-  Hygeta  Magazine, 
ing  the  post  made  vacant  through  the  bar  of  the  Hahn  Department  Stores.  president,  succeedi 
prolonged  illness  of  Clyde  F.  Ketner.  Under  the  terms  of  the  scholarship  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Boyer’s  service  on  papers  in  Fair-  plan.  tbe  winners  wn’ll  be  enabled  to  con-  Columbus,  O.,  wa; 
moiit,  Clarksburg  and  Morgantown  cov-  their  .studies  in  advertising  at  a  dent ;  Dorothea  Lo 

ered  a  neriod  of  16  vears.  He  was  also  local  university.  was  elected  secret 


HOME 

EDITION 

la  PAci  M  pot  uim  luuns 


The  Detroit  News 


^  Progressive  Detroit  News 

HAS  MODERNIZED  EVERY  STEREOTYPE 
FURNACE  WITH  G-E  ELECTRIC  HEAT 


A  YEAR  AGO,  the  Detroit  News  modernized  one  of  its  four  fuel-fired  stereotype  furnaces  by 
equipping  it  with  the  correct  number  of  G-E  electric  immersion  units  and  G-E  automatic 
control. 

At  that  time,  the  News  said,  in  effect,  “If  this  equipment  meets  your  claims,  we  will  electrify  all 
our  furnaces  next  year.” 

The  remaining  furnaces  are  now  being  electrified. 

All  over  the  country,  publishers  are  installing  G-E  electric  heating  units  in  their  stereotype 
furnaces  as  fast  as  conditions  will  permit — and  these  are  the  results  they  report: 

1.  Much  faster  production  from  the  same  furnaces  or  the  same  production  from  fewer 
furnaces. 

2.  Remarkable  uniformity  of  plates. 

3.  Practically  no  wasted  metal  and  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  pot. 

4.  As  high  as  25  per  cent  saving  in  over-all  costs. 

5.  Greatly  improved  working  conditions. 

The  G-E  heating  specialist  knows  how  to  electrify  your  furnace  in  the  shortest  time — with  the 
least  expense.  Call  him  or  drop  him  a  line  at  the  nearest  G-E  office. 


General  Electric  also  builds  electric  heating  units  for  flat-casting  pots,  repigging  furnaces,  scorchers,  type-casting  machines, 

all  melting  equipment  used  in  the  composing  room  and  foundry. 
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BANK  COPY,  ADOPTING  MODERN  TEMPO, 
SHIFTS  FROM  FEAR  TO  THRIFT  TALK 


Savings  Institutions  in  Nation-Wide  Campaign  to  Combat 
“Unscrupulous”  Attacks  on  Deposits — Traditional 
Conservatism  Overcome  in  Advertising 


By  JEROME 

AV'^INGS  bank  advertising  which 

flourished  the  fear  complex  when 
stock  prices  crashed  in  the  fall  of  1929 
is  being  rounded  out  into  a  consistent 
merchandising  campaign  in  which  "spend 
some”  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  copy  ap- 
l)eal  as  “save  some.”  The  fear  bogey  is 
sulxlued  in  the  new  advertising,  being 
replaced  by  logical  business  arguments 
for  thrift. 

Banks  which  have  been  reluctant  to 
seek  new  business  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising-using  space  only  when  re¬ 
quired  to  make  semi-annual  statements  to 
the  public — now  have  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  urging  them  to  join 
a  nation-wide  campaign  to  combat  "un¬ 
scrupulous  methods”  employed  to  di¬ 
vert  savings  from  savings  banks. 

“The  object  of  the  campaign,”  the 
A.B.A.  committee  headed  by  W.  R. 
Morehouse,  vice-president  of  the  Secur¬ 
ity-First  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  is 
informing  members  “is  to  popularize  the 
savings  account  in  banks  and  thereby, 
offset  with  new  deposits  withdrawals  of 
money  which  naturally  will  be  needed  in 
business  as  soon  as  conditions  move 
toward  a  normal  basis.” 

A  group  of  bank  advertising  experts 
has  prepared  70  pieces  of  copy  to  assist 
banks  in  this  campaign.  All  of  the  copy 
is  designed  for  newspapers  and  it  has 
been  so  arranged  that  no  two  banks  in  a 
community  need  duplicate. 

Despite  the  general  belief  that  savings 
banks  would  get  an  enormous  flow  of 
new  deposits  without  advertising,  l)ecause 
of  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  investment 
market,  there  is  more  savings  bank  ad¬ 
vertising  being  published  in  newspapers 
t<Klay  than  a  year  ago  or  any  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Wall  Street  upset.  Bank 
copy,  throughout  the  nation,  has  adopted 
a  truly  commercial  asiR‘ct,  with  service 
and  safety  as  stocks  in  trade. 

Indicative  of  the  growth  of  savings 
bank  business,  due  to  a  combination  of 
business  conditions  and  the  re]>cate<l  thrift 
sales  talks  in  advertising,  is  the  report 
of  the  Savings  Bank  .\ss<K'iation  of  the 
State  of  New  York  made  public  this 
week.  The  total  gain  in  savings  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year  in  state  sav¬ 
ings  banks  was  in  excess  of  $24.s,(K)0,(XK), 
wliich  is  larger  than  gains  made  in  any 
previous  full  year. 

Deposits  in  savings  banks  in  New 
York  state  passed  $.s.000, 000,000  in  .\pril 
■ — the  first  time  in  history — and  climbed 
to  $5,023,813,176  in  May.  This  increase 
was  particularly  significant  liecause  May 
ordinarily  is  a  month  of  withdrawals. 
A  large  part  of  the  May  increase  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  many  com¬ 
mercial  banks  reduced  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  on  long-time  deposits  and  many 
of  these  accounts  were  shifted  to  sav¬ 
ings  banks. 

\\'ith  savings  bank  deposits  limited  to 
$7.5(X)  in  any  one  bank,  large  commercial 
accounts  must  seek  new  fields  of  invest¬ 
ment  or  suffer  the  l()ss  in  interest.  This 
situation,  banks  believe,  eventually  will 
help  to  correct  the  slump  in  commercial 
loans  which  was  caused  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  by  the  fact  that  business  houses 
built  up  thrift  accounts  against  which 
they  drew  for  resources  instead  of  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  bank.  Instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  interest  to  the  bank  on  loans,  these 
firms  actually  drew  interest  from  the 
bank  on  long-time  deposits. 

But  while  this  cfHKlition  is  working 
itself  out,  commercial  banks  and  trust 
companies  have  joined  the  ranks  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  with  a  view  to  at¬ 
tracting  new  loan  business  from  the  small 
merchant  and  big  estate  management 
business  from  wealthy  patrons. 

A  review  of  current  bank  advertising 
reveals  not  only  the  trend  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  business,  but  also  a  well-defined  new 
technique  which  in  many  instances  is 
widely  at  variance  with  the  old  idea  of 
conservative  bank  announcements.  His- 


H.  WALKER 

torical  themes  vie  t<Klay  with  sales  talks 
and  testimonials. 

The  late  David  Belasco,  dean  of  the 
American  stage,  wrote  “some  of  life's 
greatest  dramas  are  written  in  savings 
bank  passbooks”  for  the  first  of  a  series 
of  testimonial  advertisements  placed  by 
the  mutual  savings  banks  of  Manhattan, 
the  Bronx  ami  Westchester  county. 
Subsequent  copy  featured  an  interview 
with  Dr.  K.  L.  Ditmars,  curator  of  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  in  which  he  declared, 
“Everybody  knows  that  financial  worry 
is  about  as  poisonous  as  a  snake  bite.  ’ 

Breaking  still  further  away  from  tra¬ 
dition,  the  Central  Savings  Bank  of  New 
York  city  ran  copy  on  the  book  page 
of  a  New  York  newspaper,  picturing  a 
man  reading  “The  Book  of  the  Month.” 
It  was  lal>ele<l  quite  plainly — “Bank 
Book  ’’ — and  the  text  ventured :  “Be¬ 
fore  long  it  reads  like  a  fairy  tale !  All 
that  money  plus  interest  .  is  yours ! 
Yours  with  which  to  build  a  home  .  .  . 
to  send  your  children  to  college. 

Sixty-five  newspaiK-rs  in  Massachusetts 
are  publishing  a  .series  of  educational 
advertisements  placed  by  the  Mutual  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Association  of  Massachusetts. 
The  first  copy  invited  prosi)ects  for  sav¬ 
ings  bank  life  insurance,  which  20 
memlK'rs  of  the  association  sell.  The 
names  of  the  20  banks  api)eared  on  the 
copy. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  now  one  of 
the  most  extensive  co-operative  savings 
bank  advertising  campaigns  in  the 
country  is  that  of  the  Six  Savings  Banks 
of  .'Mbany,  N.Y.  Since  January,  1930, 
these  banks  have  subscribed  to  a  plan 
devised  by  the  DeRouville  Advertising 
,\gency  of  Albany.  On  an  average  of 
three  times  each  month  the  banks  are 
represented  in  space  that  is  usually  five 
columns  by  15  inches.  The  second  old¬ 
est  savings  bank  in  New  York  state,  the 
Albany  Savings  Bank,  founded  in  1820, 
is  a  mejiiber  of  the  co-operative  group. 
It  also  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
.\lbany  savings  banks  have  announced 
thev  will  continue  an  interest  rate  of  four 
and  one-half  per  cent,  comi)ounded  quar¬ 
terly.  b'ew  banks  in  New  York  state 
pay  this  rate  of  interest. 

Throughout  the  campaign  the  idea 
has  l>een  to  impularize  banking  and  talk 
thrift  in  everyday  terms.  For  instance, 
in  April  this  year  the  copy  featured  a 
flower  garden  and  a  watering  can  un¬ 
der  the  caption,  “Sprinkled  with  inter¬ 
est — that’s  why  savings  bank  dollars 
grow  so  fast.”  .Xt  the  first  sign  of  warm 
weather  in  June,  the  banks  ran  very 
plain  copy  which  showed  a  girl  diving 
in  the  “interest  pool.”  Across  the  top 
was  the  caption,  “The  Thrill  of  Thrift.” 

.'Xlternating  with  these  ideas  of  saving, 
the  co-operative  copy  stresses  the  habit 
of  wise  spending  also.  “Spend  Some” 
was  the  caption  of  a  scries  which  at¬ 
tracted  attention  last  fall. 

.Xside  from  fieing  a  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  the  co-operative  idea 
has  l)een  most  advantageous  to  the  banks 
in  eliminating  requests  for  program 
space  and  other  “charity”  advertising, 
George  S.  DeRouville,  president  of  the 
agency,  told  Eiutor  &  Pi  blisukr. 

“These  six  savings  banks.”  Mr.  Dc- 
Rouville  said,  “are  now  spending  nearly 
all  of  their  advertising  funds  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Before  we  started  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  campaign  they  were  only  spasiiKKlic 
newspaper  users.  They  were  fliKKlcd 
with  retpiests  for  all  forms  of  atlvcrtising 
and  many  times  found  it  difficult  to  turn 
them  down.  Now  all  advertising  solici¬ 
tations  are  referred  to  the  agency.” 

Savings  banks  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
have  started  a  co-ojK-rative  campaign, 
too,  for  which  a  “Safety  Shield”  has  been 
adoptixl  as  an  identifying  mark.  “Never 
a  cent  lost  for  a  dei)ositor.”  is  the  motto. 

Copy  for  the  First  National  Bank.  St. 
Louis,  recently  exemplified  the  “saving 
with  a  purpose”  theme  by  linking  a  pic- 


REPORTER’S  SNAPPY  QUERY 
BROUGHT  SNAPPY  REPLY 
ROBABLY  the  shortest  business 
correspondence  on  record  passed 
recently  between  James  K.  Joyce, 
managing  editor  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  and  a 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  reporter. 

The  reporter,  in  applying  to 
Joyce  for  a  position,  merely  wrote; 
“Job?”  “No”  was  Joyce’s  only 
reply. 


ture  of  a  bank  passbook  with  one  of  an 
automobile  sijeedometer.  “Ten  cents  a 
mile  buys  a  new  car,”  said  the  advertise¬ 
ment  which  told  how  a  well-known  citi¬ 
zen  puts  away  10  cents  for  every  mile 
he  drives  his  car  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  i>eriod  he  will  have  enough  in  the 
bank  to  buy  a  new'  car. 

Commercial  bank  advertising  retains 
much  of  the  traditional  reserve  which  is 
found  in  historical  themes  or  community 
service  messages.  Notable  among  this 
type  of  copy  now  running  in  newspapers 
is  that  of  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  Trust 
company.  New  York  city,  with  stories  of 
its  founders,  and  of  the  Bank  of  New 
X’ork  and  Trust  Company  which  boasts 
.Alexander  Hamilton  as  one  of  its  first 
stockholders. 

The  Chittendon  County  Trust  company 
of  Burlington,  \'t.,  is  telling  the  history 
of  New  England  and  the  part  played  by 
the  bank,  while  copy  of  the  American 
Bank  and  Trust  company,  Richmond, 
X’a.,  reports  the  activities  of  each  agency 
participating  in  the  community  fund.  In 
deep  one  column  space  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey  struck  a  popular  , 
note  recently  with  a  diagram  which  de¬ 
picted  a  motorist’s  difficulty  in  parking 
on  a  main  business  street.  The  purpose 
of  the  advertisement  was  to  inform 
patrons  that  there  is  plenty  of  parking 
space  at  the  rear  of  the  bank. 

.A  campaign  of  the  National  Shawmut 
Bank,  Boston,  which  is  running  in  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers  and  the  Nexv  York 
'/'iiih's  is  being  followed  by  bankers,  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  a  bank’s  efforts  to 
present  a  new  business  service.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  program  was  developed  to  in¬ 
crease  commercial  banking  business  by  at¬ 
tracting  large  accounts  and  to  promote 
more  trust  department  business. 

The  first  phase  of  the  program  utilizes 
copy  which  combines  “True  Stories  of 
New'  Fmgland  Business  Successes”  with 
talks  about  the  bank’s  new  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  a  clearing  house  where 
business  executives  may  make  new  con¬ 
tacts,  secure  financial  counsel  and  get 
suggestions  for  improving  their  business. 

Further  evidence  of  advertising  con¬ 
sciousness  among  the  nation's  bankers 
may  be  gathered  from  a  questionnaire 
compiled  by  Preston  E.  Reed,  executive 
secretary  of  the  F'inancial  Advertisers’ 
Association.  He  queried  8.50  members  of 
the  association  ami  found  that  the  largest 
advertising  budget  for  1931  is  $650,000 
and  the  smallest  is  $3,000.  A  total  of 
$50,(X)fl,000  will  be  spent  for  advertising 
by  association  members  in  1931,  Mr. 
Reed  has  computed.  This  figure  includes 
other  than  newspaper  advertising.  Mr. 
Reed  also  re|Rirted  that  38  per  cent  of  the 
memliership  has  increased  1931  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  over  those  for  1930, 
while  51  per  cent  remain  the  same,  and 
only  12  per  cent  reduced. 

PROMOTIONS  ON  S.F.  NEWS 

Promotions  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Xcu’s  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  W.  N.  Biirkhardt.  publisher, 
as  follows:  Frank  Clarvoe,  from  news 
editor  to  assistant  managing  editor; 
Gerald  Ray,  from  city  editor  to  news 
editor ;  Chris  Lykke,  from  assistant  city 
editor  to  city  editor;  Clifford  XVeigle, 
from  copy  desk  to  assistant  city  editor 
and  William  Connelly  from  sports  re¬ 
porter  to  copy  desk. 

BUYS  CENTURY-OLD  PAPER 

.\ssis  Chateaubriand,  publisher  of  nine 
Brazilian  newspapers,  on  June  18  an¬ 
nounced  purchase  of  the  Diario  dc 
Pernambuco,  ])ubli.shed  at  Pernambuco. 
The  paper  is  South  .America’s  oldest 
news])aper,  having  been  founded  in  1825. 


SEES  SOUTH  A  SOURCE 
FOR  NEWSPRINT 

Production  “by  No  Means  as  Remote 
as  Might  Be  Supposed,’’ 
Laboratory  Director 
Reports 

By  George  H.  MA-Nxigc 
IV ashington  Correspondent,  Editok  &  Pub:  ishe» 

Washington,  June  29. — Production  of 
newsprint  from  woods  grown  in  the  south 
is  a  commercial  possibility  “by  no  means 
as  remote  as  might  be  suppos^,”  ai  cord- 
ing  to  a  report  to  the  United  States 
F'orest  Service  from  C.  E.  Curran,  in 
charge  of  the  Forest  Products  Latwra- 
tory  of  the  service  at  Madison,  \\  is. 

Already  newsprint  has  been  produced 
at  the  laboratory,  it  was  said,  but  there 
has  been  no  commercial  production.  At 
the  F'orest  Service  here  it  was  said  that 
the  service  is  “about  ready”  to  turn  over 
its  formula  to  a  commercial  mill  for 
actual  experiments  in  production  under 
normal  working  conditions.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  such  experimentation  will  prove 
the  practicability  of  manufacturing  news- 
jirint  from  southern  woods. 

“Recent  work  at  the  F'orest  Products 
laboratory  in  the  production  of  news¬ 
print  from  hardwoods  has  resulted  in  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  this  objec¬ 
tive  by  grinding  such  hardw'oods  as 
aspen,  southern  black  gum,  and  paper 
birch,  mixing  this  groundwood  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  sulphite  pulp  from 
the  same  hardwood  species,  and  then 
adding  a  small  amount  of  long-fibered 
sulphite  for  strength  purposes,”  Mr. 
Curran  said. 

“In  southern  black  gum,  w'e  have  one 
of  the  lightest  colored  woods  known, 
which,  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  pine  sulphite  previously  referred  to, 
w'ould  permit  the  south  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  newsprint  field. 

“The  estimated  production  cost  of 
newsprint  prepared  by  these  methods  is 
very  close  to  that  of  standard  newsprint 
as  made  from  spruce  sulphite  and 
groundwood  at  the  present  time.” 

Mr.  Curran  called  attention  to  the  low 
cost  of  pulpw'ood  in  the  south  as  com¬ 
pared  W'ith  the  cost  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  He  cited  figures  for  1929  which 
showed  an  average  of  $16.80  per  cord 
for  New'  England  pulpwood  (rough 
wood)  ;  $18.04  for  New  York;  $12.43  for 
the  lake  states ;  $7.56  for  the  southern 
states;  $8.96  for  the  w'est  coast  states, 
and  an  average  of  $12.76  for  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  this  low'  cost,  he  said, 
it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
future  pulpwood  prices  in  the  south  would 
not  Ik'  materially  increased  liecause  of  a 
diminishing  supply.  It  invariably  follows, 
he  said,  that  in  other  localities  the  supply 
of  pulpwood  diminishes  as  the  industry  is 
built  up,  with  a  resultant  increase  in  over¬ 
all  production  costs. 

“There  are  circumstances  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  however,  which  Indicate  that  the 
occurrence  will  be  less  marked  than  it 
has  been  in  other  places.  F'or  example, 
the  estimated  stand  of  timber  in  the 
southern  states  is  in  excess  of  2,000,- 
000.000  cords  or  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  stand  in  the  United  States. 

“XVhat  is  more  important,  the  south  is 
capable  of  priKlucing  new'  stands  of  wood 
with  great  rapidity ;  20  years  is  sufficient 
to  produce  trees  of  pulpwood  size.  In 
1924  the  Southern  F3xperiment  Station  of 
the  F’.  S.  F'orest  Service  estimated  that 
one  acre  of  fully  stocked  land  would  yield 
38'/j  cords  of  shortleaf  pine  per  acre  in 
20  years,  or  an  average  of  nearly  2  cords 
per  acre  per  year. 

“The  .southern  forest,  furthermore,  re¬ 
quires  no  heroic  measures  for  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  point  to  all  this  is  that  the 
south  now'  has  both  an  ample  supply  of 
pulpwood  and  the  conditions  favorable  to 
maintaining  this  supply  perpetually,  and 
hence  is  without  apparent  reason  for  any 
sharp  advances  in  the  cost  price  of 
pulpwood.” 

Experiments  in  adapting  southern 
woixls  to  production  of  newsprint,  Imok. 
magazine  and  other  similar  papers  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  under  a  special  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  from  Congress. 
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The  New  York  Daily  Yews 

with  the  largest  daily  eireiilatioii  in  America 

HAS  PCRCHASED  THE  YEW  GOSS  PRESS 


To  add  to  its  present  GOSS  equipment  of  60  High  Speed,  Low  Designed  Units  and  18  Pairs  of  Folders,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  has  ordered  5  Units  of  the  NEW  GOSS  design  and  1  pair  of  NEW  GOSS  Folders.  The  News, 
also,  was  quick  to  recognize  the  speed,  dependability  and  the  low  costs  attached  to  this  NEW  Fast  GOSS  Press. 
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STUDEBAKER  SPENT  $2,250,000  TO  MAKE 
‘TREE  WHEELING”  A  HOUSEHOLD  WORD 


1,300  Newspapers  Used  to  Introduce  New  Mechanical 
Improvement,  With  Immediate  Response  in  Sales — 
$90,000  Spent  on  Slogan  Contest 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


HOW  "free  wheeling"  became  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  America  today  is  a 
story  of  what  advertising  will  do. 

Realizing  that  no  matter  how  sound 
or  good  a  mechanical  improvement  might 
be,  its  use  in  promoting  sales  could  be 
effective  only  so  long  as  the  public  was 
informed  about  it,  Studebaker  Corpora¬ 
tion  looked  to  advertising  to  obtain  the 
desired  results.  It  was  decided  that  a 
new,  revolutionary  advancement  like  free 
wheeling  required  a  smashing  broadside 
introduction  to  the  nation,  followed  by  a 
constant  firing  campaign  for  some  months 
thereafter.  This  free  wheeling  cami)aign, 
as  all  other  Studebaker  advertising,  was 
handled  by  the  Roche  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  engineering 
minds  that  devised  and  perfected  free 
wheeling  with  positive  gear  control  were 
able  at  first  to  visualize  the  full  com¬ 
mercial  significance  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ment.  It  took  the  trained  sales  mind 
to  evaluate  the  new  development  for 
what  it  really  was — a  new  experience  in 
motoring. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  therefore 
placed  l)ehind  free  wheeling  a  $1,000,000 
advertising  appropriation.  On  July  10 
last  year,  in  1,300  newspapers,  supple¬ 
ment^  by  magazines,  posters,  business 
papers,  direct  mail,  radio,  dealer  and 
salesman  educational  material  and  other 
media,  Studebaker  announced  its  new 
development  to  American  motorists. 
The  appropriation,  insofar  as  it  involved 
newspapers,  magazines,  farm  papers, 
trade  papers,  and  radio,  was  apportioned 
approximately  as  follows :  newspapers, 
73  per  cent ;  magazines  and  farm  papers, 
15  per  cent;  trade  papers,  one  per  cent; 
and  radio,  11  per  cent. 

The  initial  announcement  of  free 
wheeling  was  made  in  the  face  of  existing 
adverse  business  conditions.  Studebaker, 
however,  refused  to  permit  economic 
conditions  to  stand  in  the  way.  To 
quote  President  A.  R.  Erskine ; 

“It  is  our  custom  to  adopt  improve¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  prove 
themselves  in  test.  Free  wheeling  was 
released  for  production  at  the  first  op¬ 
portune  moment  after  it  had  passed  the 
engineering  and  mechanical  tests,  and 
had  been  approved  by  the  management 
as  commercially  desirable.” 

In  a  year  such  as  1930,  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  buying  with  extreme  caution, 
Studebaker  felt  that  its  advertising  and 
sales  campaign  should  be  intensive  and 
convincing.  Due  to  the  specific  nature 
of  free  wheeling,  it  was  believed  that 
l)est  sales  results  would  be  obtained  only 
if  people  could  be  induced  to  experience 
this  new  motoring  sensation  first  hand 
by  demonstrations.  The  sensation  could 
not  adequate  be  described,  it  had  to  be 
felt.  It  could  not  be  fully  realized  in  the 
back  seat,  it  had  to  be  experienced  be¬ 
hind  the  steering  wheel. 

The  newspaper  announcement,  which 
followed  six  teaser  advertisements,  ap¬ 
peared  in  large  space — in  many  cases 
double  trucks  and  full  pages  were  used 
— in  1,300  newspapers.  Within  three 
days  of  its  appearance,  Studebaker  re¬ 
ceived  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  com¬ 
ments  and  voluntary  testimonials,  much 
of  which  was  f>eneficially  used  in  later 
advertising.  W'ithin  ten  days  after  the 
announcement,  nearly  2,000,000  people 
visited  Studebaker  showrooms  all  over 
the  country. 

By  the  end  of  July,  Studebaker  had 
jumped  from  tenth  to  sixth  place  in 
national  new  car  registrations  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  sales  momentum  de¬ 
rived  from  free  wheeling  applied  to  only 
part  of  the  month,  and  that  free  wheel¬ 
ing  was  offered  only  in  the  two  higher 
priced  series  of  cars.  In  three  states, 
Illinois,  California  and  Arizona,  Stude¬ 
baker  placed  third  in  registrations,  being 
led  by  Ford  and  Chevrolet.  In  three 


other  states,  Indiana.  New  Hampshire 
and  New  Jersey,  Studebaker  was  in’ 
fourth  place,  and  in  two  states  in  fifth 
place. 

In  August,  Studebaker  moved  up  to 
fifth  place  in  national  new  car  registra¬ 
tions.  In  this  same  month,  while  regis¬ 
trations  for  the  entire  industry  registered 
a  substantial  drop  over  the  month  pre¬ 
vious,  Studebaker  was  able  to  show  a 
gain  in  retail  sales.  In  December,  Stude¬ 
baker  was  in  fifth  place  in  national 
registrations. 

Each  new  announcement,  telling  of  the 
introduction  of  free  wheeling  into  the 
various  Studebaker  models,  involved  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  in  advertising 
until  to  date  the  corporation  has  spent 
in  excess  of  $2,250,000  in  sales  promo¬ 
tional  work. 

A  more  recent  phase  of  the  free  wheel¬ 
ing  promotion  program  is  the  $10,000 
slogan  contest,  sponsored  by  Free  Wheel¬ 
ing  Patents  Corporation  in  which  Stude¬ 
baker  holds  the  controlling  interest.  A 
total  of  $90,000  was  expended  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  contest  through  the  newspapers 
of  the  country.  About  250,000  individual 
slogans  were  submitted. 

Another  piece  of  promotional  work 
was  a  huge  educational  campaign  involv¬ 
ing  the  mailing  of  explanatory  matter 
on  the  mechanics  and  advantages  of  free 
wheeling  to  1,000.000  motorists. 

Studebaker  pioneered  free  wheeling. 
Today,  no  less  than  eight  other  makes 
of  cars  have  adopted  it.  Whether  free 
wheeling  will  eventually  become  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  all  cars  only  the  future  can  tell. 
However,  to  the  success  with  which 
Studebaker  has  sold  free  wheeling  to 
the  American  public,  advertising  has  been 
the  leading  contributor.  The  late  Mil¬ 
lard  Fred  Rigby,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  corporation,  who  died 
last  May,  once  said : 

“Successful  advertising,  like  a  good 
speech  has  two  requisites ;  something  to 
say,  and  the  ability  to  say  it.  With  these 
two  all-important  qualifications  met,  ad-' 
vertising  can  be  made  to  pay  as  well 
in  a  poor  year  as  at  any  other  time.” 


GUM  CAMPAIGN  STARTING 


Wriglejr  Returning  to  Deiliet  With 
Big  Copy  in  Two  States 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  July  2. — Beginning  July  6, 
the  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company  will 
launch  the  biggest  new.spaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  which  ever  has  appeared 
in  Illinois  and  California  on  gum.  The 
campaign  will  be  released  in  newspapers 
in  the  larger  cities,  with  different  copy 
to  be  used  in  each  state.  The  start  of 
the  campaign  at  this  time  is  taken  as 
an  indication  that  national  business 
leaders  such  as  William  Wrigley,  Jr., 
see  positive  signs  of  the  return  of  pros¬ 
perity.  It  also  marks  the  return  of 
Wrigley  gum  advertising  to  the  news¬ 
papers  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 
J.  W’alter  Thompson  Company  is  han¬ 
dling  the  campaign. 

The  series  of  advertisements  will 
bring  a  new  story  of  chewing  gum  to 
the  public  based  on  a  series  of  scientific 
investigations  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
sense  of  taste.  The  fact  that  chewing 
gum  between  smokes  or  before  a  meal 
imparts  a  keener  taste  sensation  was 
taken  into  the  laboratory  and  analyzed. 
It  is  claimed  that  scientists  found  that 
the  thousands  of  sensitive  “taste  buds”  on 
the  tongue,  known  as  papillae,  give  the 
sense  of  flavor  to  cigarets  and  foods. 
When  these  become  dry,  they  lose  their 
sensitiveness,  and  gum  chewing  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  flow  of  saliva  moistens  and 
revives  them,  the  copy  will  say. 

The  story  of  these  tests,  illustrated 
with  dramatic  news  photographs,  and 
captioned  with  striking  headlines,  form 
the  basis  for  the  new  Wrigley  campaign. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COLOR  PRESS 

To  hZiHTOR  &  Publisher:  In  the 
article  dealing  with  newspaper  color 
work  which  appears  in  the  July  issue 
of  Fortune,  and  from  which  you  quote 
in  your  issue  of  June  27,  it  is  stated 
that  I  have  undertaken  to  put  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  pressroom  on  a  full  speed, 
5-color  basis  in  18  months.  This  is  an 
error;  will  you  kindly  correct  it? 

What  we  have  undertaken  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  an  8-roll 
Wood  press  capable  of  printing  25  per 
cent  of  its  pages  in  three  colors  and 
black — four  colors — in  accurate  register, 
at  50,000  an  hour. 

That  we  shall  be  able  to  do  this  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  that  the  Chicago  Tribune 
will  adopt  full  color  for  its  daily  so  soon 
thereafter  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

I  may  add  that  this  press  will  be  a 
self-feeder,  enabled  by  the  Autopaster  to 
change  its  paper  rolls  at  full  speed,  so 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  production  or 
of  printing  quality,  due  to  slowdowns. 

As  all  Wood  presses  are  built  with 
full-color  in  view,  they  are  adapted  to 
receive  our  new'  full-speed  quadri-color 
printing  units. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 

President  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation. 


METRIC  SYSTEM  IN  NEWS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  The  big  story 
of  Professor  Piccard’s  experiment  may 
be  a  good  excuse  to  suggest  that  news¬ 
papers  and  especially  European  corre¬ 
spondents  should  not  make  conversions 
of  metric  dimensions  too  literally. 

We  read  of  observations  at  altitudes 
9.315  miles  and  9.935  miles.  Getting  it 
down  to  one  ttiousandth  of  a  mile  is 
pretty  fine;  or  even  if  it  stands  for  the 
nearest  .005  mile  it  would  be  within 
about  26  feet.  Obviously  the  figures  are 


conversions  (at  .621  mile  per  kilometer) 
of  15,000  and  16, (KX)  meters. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  are  round 
numbers,  to  the  nearest  kilo.  In  convert¬ 
ing  them  it  is  not  legitimate  to  make 
the  result  anything  but  a  similar  round 
number  (say  9  1/3  and  10  miles),  espe¬ 
cially  since  these  very  figures  in  kilo¬ 
meters  are  derived  from  observations  of 
barometric  pressures  themselves  con¬ 
verted  at  arbitrary  values  to  standard 
altitudes. 

Also  we  read  that  at  a  given  time  the 
outside  temperature  “was  more  (less?) 
than  -148°  F.”  This  is  a  conversion  of 
another  round  number,  -100°  C.  and  the 
same  argument  applies.  If  any  conversion 
were  necessary,  it  would  be  -150°  F. 
But  I  don't  think  any  of  these  conver¬ 
sions  are  at  all  necessary.  The  larger 
mass  of  the  newspaper-reading  public  are 
not  too  dumb  to  understand  metric  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  for  the  few  who  are  is  the 
converted  information  of  any  particular 
value? 

I  also  get  annoyed  by  time-conversions. 
One  story  I  remember  actually  had  three 
times  in  it:  local  time,  EST,  and  PST. 
Local  time  is  enough  for  stories  that  stay 
in  one  place;  moving  stories  should  also 
have  GMT  and  it  would  be  complete 
information  for  any  one  to  whom  the 
story  meant  a  thing. 

J.  Chipping, 

Oakland,  Cal. 


NEW  POST  FOR  BARNETT 

J.  Bryce  Barnett,  formerly  managing 
editor,  of  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily 
Leader,  has  been  apiminted  editor  of  the 
Okemah  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Henry  C.  Jones,  who  went  to 
Childress,  Tex.,  to  become  editor  of  the 
Daily  Times. 


DUNHAM  JOINS  STATION 

Ed  S.  Dunham,  for  20  years  with 
Memphis  Tenn.,  advertising  agencies, 
has  joined  radio  station  WNBR-WGBC 
as  vice-president  and  manager.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  station. 


BURGESS 

"CHROME"  MATS 

A  LABORATORY  PRODUCT 

Will  You  Accept  This  Challenge? 

Burgess  "Chrome”  Mats  ore  of  very  fine  grained  con¬ 
struction  with  o  practically  non-porous  face,  making 
them  so  sensitive  that  they  will  take  an  impression  of 
the  finest  screen— hold  it— and  reproduce  it  perfectly. 

This  outstanding  advantage  insures  faithful  and  exact 
reproduction  in  your  columns  of  news  matter  and 
advertisements. 

The  use  of  these  mats  eliminates  "make  goods"  on 
advertisements  printed  poorly— also  arguments  over 
payment  of  bills  presented  for  such  advertisements. 

Burgess  "Chrome"  Mats  will  give  you — without  men¬ 
tal  reservations  or  qualifications  —  a  better  printed 
newspaper  in  every  respect. 

We  challenge  you  to  try  them  — bock  to  back  with 
the  mats  you  ore  now  using.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
samples  free  of  charge  for  the  test.  Please  mention  the 
type  of  casting  box  that  you  use;  also  the  shrinkage 
desired  so  that  we  can  forward  you  the  correct  mot, 
properly  conditioned,  ready  to  use. 

As  a  furthmr  convenience  and  service  fo  our  cusfomers^ 
we  are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  your  requirements 
for  Stereotype  Department  Accessories  of  alt  kinds. 

STEREOTYPE  MAT  DIVISION 

C.  F.  BURGESS  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Mami/actmrers  of  ceUo/ose,  acoustic  anti  electric  products 

111  W.  Monroe  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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FROM  THE  PRESSROOM  / 


'^ODAY,  news  flashes  across  a  startled  con- 
tinent  in  the  space  of  hours.  The  public — 
and  those  who  advertise  to  it — willingly  pay  a 
premium  for  the  latest  news.  And  so  deadline 
is  pushed  to  its  limit.  If  time  is  needed — gain  it 
in  the  pressroom!  Editors,  advertisers,  rewrite 
men — everybody  borrows  time  from  the  press¬ 
room. 

How,  then,  to  protect  the  pressroom  at  this 
critical  hour  when  everything  depends  upon 
the  accurate,  precise  and  safe  operation  of  the 
presses?  Most  leading  newspapers,  you  will 
find,  rely  upon  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Control, 
Press  Drives  and  Press  Accessories.  This  con¬ 
trol  system  can  jog  giant  presses  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  or  throw  them  into  high  at  50,000 
papers  an  hour  speedily — without  jerking. 


without  breaks  in  the  web. 

Accidents  are  prevented  by 
interlocking  safety  devices 
and  sight  and  sound  warn¬ 
ings.  Many  costly  seconds 
are  saved  each  run  by  the  alert  dependability  of 
C-H  Control — “the  safest  system  in  the  world.” 

If  you  are  an  editor  or  publisher  of  a  metro¬ 
politan,  daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  do  not  fail 
to  read  “Keeping  Pace,”  the  Cutler-Hammer 
free  booklet  on  pressroom  control.  Investigate, 
too,  how  much  pressroom  space  you  can  save 
with  C-H  “Dispatch”  Convey¬ 
ors!  CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  ,  % 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  ^ 

Control  Apparatus,  1223  St.  Paul 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Above,  C'H  cylinder  hraltes 
and  piah'hutton  control  ttart^ 
ert  on  nrto  Hr>€  superspeed 
presseStChicagoDaily  Netv's 
(circw/ution  427*000).  Inset* 
aC'H  100-10  h.l>. motor  d.c* 
pedestal  type  drive  geared  to 
a  Scott  4  Mnit  press. 


CUTLER  HAMMER 


Much  valuable  »p<tce  u  saved 
about  the  presses  by  C-H  "Dis¬ 
patch"  Conveyors.  They  install 
easily,  put  papers  anywhere 
you  U'ont  them  in  a  steady,  com¬ 
pact,  ready-counted  stream. 


"Newspaper  Press  Controh Press  Drives^v Dispatch  Conveyors 


EVERYBODY  BORROWS 
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Circulation 


“RED  STREAK”  DISCONTINUED  160  “MUTTS”  IN  PARADE 


CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 


SOUTH  TELLS  SUCCESS 
OF  UNIT  SYSTEM 


Circulation  Plan  of  Indianapolis  News 
in  Effect  a  Year — Creates  Carrier 

Organization  That  Handles  Com¬ 
plaints  and  Makes  Awards 

The  success  of  the  unit  system  of  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  adopted  by  the 
Indianapolis  News  July  1,  1930,  to  per¬ 
fect  a  carrier-salesman  organization  that 
would  function  100  per  cent  through  their 
own  efforts  and  through  their  own  or¬ 
ganization  was  described  by  Kay  S. 
South,  Indianapolis  News  circulation 
director,  at  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  convention  in 
Asheville,  X.  C.,  recently. 

“The  Xews,”  Mr.  South  said,  “is  de¬ 
livered  to  ln)nies  in  Indianai>olis  by  some 
2,000  carrier-salesmen  operating  out  of 
39  sub-stations. 

“Four  carrier-salesmen  whose  work 
was  atK)ve  the  average  in  service,  collec¬ 
tions  and  obtaining  new  subscribers  were 
appointed  as  unit  leaders  'in  each  sub¬ 
station  by  the  district  manager.  The 
balance  of  the  carriers  at  each  sub-station 
were  chosen  by  unit  leaders  as  members 
of  their  unit. 

“The  carrier  unit  leaders  have  full 
charge  of  their  unit  at  all  times.  They 
are  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
their  respective  unit  mcmf>ers  while  at 
the  station.  Any  misdemeanor  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  station  manager  who 
councils  with  the  four  leaders  and  then 
sets  the  penalty.  The  unit  leaders  have 
a  meeting  with  the  sub-station  managers 
on  Monday  evenings  before  paper  time 
and  rtxreive  assignments  for  the  week. 
.At  the  carrier  unit  meetings,  which  are 
held  every  day  except  Monday  and 
•Saturday,  the  carrier  unit  leaders  instruct 
the  carriers  as  to  their  duties  and  keep 
them  pepped  up  on  circulation  drives. 

“Flach  carrier  is  expected  to  canvass 
at  least  three  non-readers  every  day  and 
give  a  written  report  of  the  canvass  to 
the  unit  leader.  This  report  gives  the 
name  and  address  of  the  party  called  on 
and  the  reason  given  for  not  reading  the 
News.  Each  carrier  has  a  list  of  non¬ 
readers,  which  is  on  file  at  the  station, 
that  they  call  on  at  two  or  three  week 
intervals.  The  carrier  is  also  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  non-readers  receiving  all 
literature  and  circulars  sent  out  from  the 
News  office. 

“Circulation  contests  of  various  kinds 
are  put  on  at  the  sub-stations  with  all 
units  working  against  each  other.  A  unit 
leader  button  is  given  to  each  unit  leader 
and  to  the  unit  leader  whose  units  show 
the  largest  increase  in  circulation  each 
month  a  master  salesman’s  button  is 
given.  Should  the  same  unit  leader  win 
this  master  salesman’s  button  for  three 
consecutive  months,  it  then  becomes  his 
personal  property  and  for  each  consecu¬ 
tive  month  thereafter  that  his  unit  leads 
in  circulation  he  is  given  $2.50  in  cash. 

“In  order  to  stimulate  competition 
among  units  in  sub-stations  all  over  the 
city,  an  award  of  merit  banner  is  given 
each  month  to  the  four  units  who  show 
the  largest  net  increase  in  circulation 
over  all  units  in,  ihe  city. 

“Meetings  of  ill  unit  leaders  are  held 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  each  month  at  which 
time  master  salesman  buttons  and 
banners  are  awarded  and  an  appropriate 
program  is  put  on  and  sales  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  given  by  various  carriers. 

“A  show  is  given  each  month  to  the 
carriers  of  the  leading  unit  in  each  sub¬ 
station.  Pep  letters  are  mailed  from  the 
office  each  month  to  all  unit  leaders. 

“The  district  managers  are  also  divided 
into  a  unit  organization  consisting  of 
eight  units  and  circulation  contests  are 
put  on  between  the  various  units.  The 
same  carrier  unit  organization  has  been 
established  in  some  thirty-five  agency 
towns  throughout  the  state." 


Running  Prize  Contest 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch 
is  offering  a  total  of  $50  in  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  answers  in  a  “Know  Your 
Virginia”  contest. 


Chicago  Daily  News  Now  Using  Blue 

Streak  on  All  Afternoon  Editions 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  discon¬ 
tinued  its  Red  Streak  edition,  John  N, 
Eisenlord,  circulation  manager,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Heretofore  the  Red  Streak 
has  been  called  the  Market  Edition,  but 
did  not  carry  the  final  market  reports. 
This  edition  now  becomes  the  Home 
Edition,  bearing  a  blue  streak  as  do  all 
afternoon  editions  of  the  Daily  News. 
Under  the  new  plan,  the  Daily  News 
publishes  three  editions  in  the  morning 
known  as  the  Noon  Edition,  Morning 
Line  (containing  race  track  scratches 
and  entries)  and  the  early  afternoon 
edition.  In  the  afternoon,  there  are  fiv^ 
Hlue  Streak  editions,  beginning  with  the 
Home  Edition  and  ending  with  the  Blue 
Streak  Star  Final,  containing  the  latest 
sports  news. 

The  Daily  News  began  its  regular 
summer  airplane  delivery  service  on 
July  1.  sending  daily  papers  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  in  northern  Wisconsin  and 
western  Michigan. 


Auxiliary  Plants  Closed 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  have  closed 
down  their  auxiliary  printing  plants  for 
the  summer  months.  Both  papers  have 
outlying  plants  on  the  south  and  north 
sides  of  the  city  to  .speed  delivery  of  the 
various  afternoon  editions.  Business  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  does  not  warrant  the 
use  of  these  plants,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncements  made  by  both  newspapers. 

Teaching  Carriers  To  Swim 

Following  the  accidental  death  by 
drowning  of  Charles  Bunzle,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Revierv  carrier  boy.  Publisher  H. 

C.  Schaub  is  conducting  an  examination 
of  all  Review  carrier  boys  to  determine 
if  they  are  able  to  swim.  Those  who 
cannot  swim  will  he  given  free  instruc¬ 
tion  until  proficient  in  the  Decatur 
Y.M.C.A.  pool  under  the  supervision  of 
Jesse  Bernard  Birks,  circulation  manager. 


Giving  Tap  Dancing  Lessons 

Two  hundred  Nashville  boys  and  girls 
have  been  taking  tap  dancing  lessons  at 
the  Princess  Theatre  as  a  result  of  an 
offer  made  jointly  by  the  theatre  and  the 
Tennessean  papers.  Those  entering  this 
class,  which  is  open  to  children  between 
seven  and  13,  must  obtain  a  new  six 
months  subscription  to  the  Tennessean. 


Organizes  Knot  Hole  Club 

The  Birmingham  News  and  Age-Her¬ 
ald  circulation  department  has  organized 
a  Knot  Hole  Club  for  boys.  Members 
will  be  given  cards  entitling  them  to  see 
without  any  cost  city  League  baseball 
games.  The  only  requirement  is  that 
they  clip  a  coupon  from  the  newspaj)ers 
and  bring  it  to  the  office. 


Operating  Travel  Bureau 

The  Detroit  Times  is  maintaining  a 
travel  bureau  which  provides  data  on 
rates,  accommodations,  recreational  facu¬ 
lties  and  other  information  of  value  to 
tourists  with  especially  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Ontario  and  Quebec. 


Carriers  Guests  Of  Theatre 

Members  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa) 
Telegraph  Marble  Shooters’  Association 
and  the  Carriers’  Association  were  the 
guests  of  Loew’s  Regent  Theatre  last 
week.  The  boys  were  in  charge  of  Wel¬ 
lington  G.  Jones,  sports  editor,  and  city 
circulation  manager  Clarence  E.  Knaub. 


U.  S.  Daily  Makes  Offer 

The  United  States  Daily,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  is  offering  to  regular  mail  sub- 
scril)ers  now  getting  the  paper  at  busi¬ 
ness  addresses  at  $10  per  year  another 
copy  to  be  sent  to  the  home  address  of 
the  subscriber  for  $5  additional  a  year. 


City  Employes  Play  Golf 

Two  hundred  municipal  employes  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  third  annual  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  Municipal  Employes  golf 
tournament  recently. 


Dog  Show  a  Feature  of  Herald  and 
Examiner  “Kids'  Day” 

Undaunted  by  the  intense  heat  wave, 
more  than  500  Chicago  boys  and  girls, 
together  with  approximately  160  dogs  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  participated  in  the 
“Kids’  Day”  parade  and  “mutt  show” 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  June  27. 

A  crowd  of  more  than  5,000  witnessed 
the  Herald  and  Examiner’s  midwest 
track  and  field  meet  at  Soldiers’  Field 
as  the  feature  event  of  the  “Kids’  Day” 
festivities.  In  addition,  thousands  of 
juveniles  participated  in  various  neigh¬ 
borhood  outings  and  fun  programs.  The 
“Kids’  Day”  events  were  arranged  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
circulation  department. 

Twenty-one  track  and  field  stars, 
winners  in  the  track  meet,  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  National  A.A.U.  meet  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  July  3  and  4,  with  all 
expenses  paid  by  the  Hearst  newspaper. 
The  midwest  Olympics  was  stagetl  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  sports  department,  with  Jack 
Elder,  former  Notre  Dame  sprint  star, 
handling  most  of  the  detail  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  meet. 


Printing  Vacation  Pictures 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  is 
offering  a  daily  prize  of  $1  for  vacation 
pictures  submitted  by  readers  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  paper.  The  paper  also  is 
paying  $1  daily  for  each  “funny  story” 
or  humorous  anecdote  submitted  by 
readers  and  published. 


Holds  15th  Sunbeam  Party 

The  15th  annual  party  of  the  Sunbeam 
Club,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  organiza¬ 
tion  for  boy  and  girl  re.aders,  was  held 
last  week  at  the  Fort  Shelby  hotel. 
Members  of  the  club  from  widely  scat¬ 
tered  towns  in  Michigan,  Canada  and 
elsewhere  attended. 


Writing  Tennis  Lessons 

John  Hope  Doeg,  national  singles  ten¬ 
nis  champion  w'ho  is  a  member  of  the 
business  staff  of  the  Neimrk  Evening 
Nezvs,  started  June  29  with  a  series  of 
tennis  instructions  for  beginners  in  the 
News. 


Picnic  For  Children 

Between  8,000  and  10,(XX)  children  at¬ 
tended  the  third  annual  picnic  of  the  St- 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  held  at  Lake 
Contrary,  June  27.  H.  A.  Sprague  is 
publisher  of  the  Gazette  and  also  the 
St.  Joseph  Nezvs-Press. 


Copy  Boy  Writing  Features 

Buddy  Felt,  former  copy  boy  for  the 
Nezo  Orleans  (La.)  Morning  Tribune, 
has  been  promoted  to  feature  writer  in 
the  sports  department,  specializing  on 
golf  tournaments. 

To  Hold  Driving  Contest 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star 
is  making  plans  for  its  third  golf  driv¬ 
ing  contest,  to  be  held  early  in  August. 

239^  Gain  In  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  For  Camden  Papers  In  June 

No  Special  Feature  Stunts,  Just 
eouHistent,  merchanilisinx-movlnx 
copy  from  several  hundred  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  is  responsibie 
for  this  outstandinx  record. 

National  .Advertisers,  profltinz  by 
the  experience  of  I.oeai  Retailers, 
are  eashinx  in  on  the  splendid 
condition  of  the  Camden  Market. 

I.et  us  teil  you  what  we've 
learned  about  merehandisinx  in 
South  Jerse.v. 

COURIER-POST 

“A  24-Hour  Medium  at  one  cost  ” 
Leu  than  half  of  1%  rosder  duplleatloa 

National  Representatives 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


New  England  Group  Will  Hold  Con¬ 
vention  in  Newport,  July  8-9 

The  summer  convention  of  the  New 
England  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  V’iking  Hotel 
Newport,  R.I.,  July  8-9.  ’ 

Mayor  Mortimer  A.  Sullivan  of  New¬ 
port  will  officially  open  the  meeting, 
July  8.  Following  the  business  meeting' 
the  delegates  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
Newport  Daily  Nezvs  at  an  open  air 
luncheon  in  Portmouth.  In  the  evening 
the  party  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  at  a  clambake.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  consists  of  Daniel  E.  Byron, 
Pazvtucket  Times,  president  of  the 
association;  E.  D.  Dolhenty.  H'orcester 
Telegram-Gazette ;  Thomas  F.  Farrelly, 
Proz’idence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin;  John  Connors,  Woonsocket  Times; 
Robert  K  Maefilashing,  Taunton  Gazette 
and  Carl  Gustafson,  Nezeport  Daily 
News. 


SALE  IN  MEDFORD 

Sale  of  a  part  interest  in  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail-Tribune  to  the  Southern 
Clregon  Publishing  Company  was  an¬ 
nounced  June  29  by  R.  W.  Ruhl,  Editor. 

E.  L.  Knapp,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
publishing  company,  became  business 
manager  of  the  Mail-Tribune,  succeeding 
S.  S.  Smith,  who  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  job  department.  Extensive  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  made  at  the  Mail-Tribune 
plant,  it  is  announced.  Included  will  be 
additional  office  space,  a  new  press  and 
other  additions  to  the  printing  office.  The 
Southern  Oregon  Publishing  Company, 
of  which  Frank  Jenkins  is  manager,  now 
owns  the  Roseburg  News-Rcvien’,  the 
Klamath  I- alls  Herald  and  Nezes,  and 
an  interest  in  the  Mail-Tribune. 


HARDING  SUCCEEDS  BOND 

Roy  Harding,  of  Pryor,  Okla.,  became 
editor  of  the  Sallizazo  (Okla.)  Democrat 
.■Imcrican  recently,  succeeding  T.  P. 
Bond. 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
worker*  receive  their  weekly  wage*. 

A  market  with  no  tags  i*  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Beckwith  —  He  KnowsI 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

NEW  YOKK 

Ketalb  tribune 
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22  Good  Reasons  Why 
New  England  Is  Always 
A  Good  Consuming  Alarket 


I 

1800  manufacturing  plants  in  New  England  annually  produce  six 
billion  dollars  worth  of  products.  Nearly  all  these  products  are  basic 
commodities  for  which  there  is  a  demand  all  year  round.  These 
industries  provide  steady  all  year  round  employment  for  most  of 
New  England’s  industrial  families.  They  pay  these  families  substan¬ 
tial  wage  incomes.  Most  of  these  employees  are  skilled  tradesmen 
and  artisans,  whose  incomes  are  high  above  the  average. 

The  22  reasons  why  New  England  is  always  a  good  consuming  market 
are  based  on  the  position  of  the  industries  and  their  rank  in  produc¬ 
tion,  as  compared  with  the  total  for  the  United  States,  as  follows: — 


Per  Cent  of 
U.S.  Total 
Produced  in 


Product  New  England 

Firearms  . .  74.4 

Worsted  goods .  68.9 

Cotton  Small  wares .  64.7 

Woolen  goods .  63.2 

Boot  and  shoe  findings.  .  .  63.1 

Textile  machinery .  62.3 

Emery  wheels  and  other 
abrasive  and  polishing 

appliances .  61.8 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools.  .  .  S8.7 

Clocks .  48.9 

Rubber  footwear .  46.1 

Root  and  shoe  cut  stock.  .  45.1 


Per  Cent  of 
U.S.  Total 
Produced  in 
Product  Netv  Enpland 

Typewriters .  .39.4 

Felt  hats .  37.8 

Cotton  goods .  .36.9 

Hardware .  35.9 

Motorcycles  and  bicycles. .  .35.6 

Roots  and  shoes .  34.4 

Dveing  and  finishing  tex¬ 
tiles  .  3.3.5 

Brass,  bronze  and  copper .  31.6 

Tools .  28.9 

Woodworking .  28.1 

Paper .  26.8 


New  England’s  position,  therefore,  as  a  steady  producer  of  wealth  and 
buying  power  is  pretty  well  established.  Even  today  New  England  is 
the  first  section  of  the  country  which  is  enjoying  the  first  progress 
made  in  a  return  to  normal.  Business  is  good  in  New  England  and 
there  is  an  optimistic  spirit  throughout,  based  on  something  more 
concrete  than  talk  and  forecast.  Its  industries  are  speeding  up — more 
employment  is  being  added  and  orders  are  coming  in  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  which  will  keep  many  of  its  plants  working  overtime. 

Advertising  to  the  New  England  consumer  will  strike  a  responsive 
chord.  W  hy  not  go  after  this  market  with  a  timely  prepared  campaign 
in  its  daily  newspapers? 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Population.  3,852.356 


Circu- 

2.500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

•Attleboro  Sun.... 

....(E) 

6,168 

.04 

.04 

tBoston  Eve.  American.  (E) 

258,041 

.50 

.50 

tBoston  Sunday  Advertiser 

(S) 

461,559 

.75 

.75 

tBoston  Globe . 

(M&E) 

306,962 

.50 

.50 

xfBoston  La  Notizia. 

(MAS) 

33,990 

.10 

.07 

tBoston  Transcript.. 

,...(E) 

40,764 

.25 

.25 

tBoston  Post . 

...(M) 

366,946 

.60 

.60 

tBoston  Post . 

....(S) 

335,295 

.55 

.55 

tBrockton  Enterprise _ (E) 

25,180 

.08 

.08 

tFitchburg  Sentinel 

....(E) 

11,877 

.055 

.045 

•Haverhill  Gazette. 

...  (E) 

16,259 

.07 

.06 

tHolyoke  Transcript  It  Tele- 

gram . 

....(E) 

17,148 

.09 

.065 

*  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 


(M&E) 

26.771 

.10 

.09 

♦Lynn  Item . 

....(E) 

17,905 

.07 

.05 

•Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader 

.(M&E) 

16,794 

.07 

.07 

•New  Bedford 

Standard 

Mercury  . 

.(M&E) 

27,782 

.10 

.10 

•New  Bedford 

Sunday 

Standard  . 

. (S) 

24,348 

.10 

.10 

•North  Adams  Transcript 

(E) 

10,535 

.05 

.04 

tPittsfield  Eagle. . . 

....(E) 

19,421 

.06 

.06 

•Salem  News . 

....(E) 

21,935 

.09 

.07 

•Taunton  Gazette.. 

....(E) 

9,212 

.05 

.035 

•Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette 

.(M&E) 

106,572 

.28 

.25 

•Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S) 

54,048 

.21 

.18 

CONNECTICUT  —  Population.  1,380,631 


♦Bridgeport  Post  Telegram 

(E&M) 

45,771 

.15 

.15 

•Bridgeport  Post... 

....(S) 

24,925 

.10 

.10 

♦Hartford  Courant.. 

...(M) 

39,562 

.10 

.10 

•Hartford  Courant.. 

....(S) 

64,249 

.15 

.15 

tHartford  Times... 

....(E) 

61,842 

.15 

.15 

fMiddletown  Press. 

....(E) 

8,681 

.055 

.035 

tNaugatuck  News. 

....(E) 

5,528 

.035 

.035 

♦New  Britain  Herald...  (E) 

15,037 

.08 

.07 

tNew  Haven  Register 

(E&S) 

59,183 

.16 

.15 

*New  London  Day. 

....(E) 

14.159 

.06 

.05 

♦Norwalk  Hour. . . . , 

....(E) 

7.811 

.045 

.045 

tSouth  Norwalk 

Sentinel 

(E) 

6.109 

.045 

.035 

tStamford  Advocate.. . .  (E) 

12,932 

.065 

.055 

•Waterbury  Republican  & 

American  . 

(M&E) 

26,047 

.09 

.09 

•Waterbury  Republican  & 

American . 

.(S&E) 

33,299 

.09 

.09 

MAINE  —  Population,  768,014 

♦Portland  Press-Herald  Ex¬ 
press,  Sunday  Telegram 

(M&E)  63.980  .20  .16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Population,  443.683 


•Concord  Monitor-Patriot 


(E) 

7.016 

.05 

.03 

tKeene  Sentinel . (E) 

♦Manchester  Union- Leader 

4,374 

.036 

.025 

(M&E) 

33,744 

.15 

.12 

RHODE  ISLAND  — 

Population, 

604,397 

•Pawtucket  Times . (E) 

30,745 

.09 

.09 

♦Providence  journal. ...  (M) 

43,932 

.12 

.27(B) 

♦Providence  Bulletin, ..  (E) 

88,494 

.20 

.27(B) 

•Providence  Journal.  ...  (S) 
♦Providence  News-Tribune 

91,368 

.20 

.20 

(E) 

30,680 

.10 

.10 

•Westerly  Sun . (E&S) 

5,384 

.04 

.04 

♦Woodsocket  Call . (£) 

16,042 

.06 

.06 

VERMONT  — Population,  352,428 

•Barre  Times . (E) 

7,398 

.04 

.03 

tBrattleboro  Reformer. .  (E) 

3,676 

.035 

.02 

♦Burlington  Free  Press.  (M) 

16,525 

.065 

.065 

♦Rutland  Herald . (M) 

tSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

13,603 

.055 

.055 

Record  . (E) 

5,375 

.03 

.025 

*  A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1931. 
t  Government  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1931. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin, 
xt  Italian  Daily. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

PAUL  TROUP  RETIRES 
AS  AGENCY  CHIEF 

First  to  Benefit  Under  New  Employe 
Retirement  Policy  Adopted  by 
Lord  db  Thomas  and  Logan, 
Lasker  Announces 


Aiinouncenieiit  of  the  retirement  of 
Paul  \'.  Troup,  for  many  years  head  of 
the  media  department  at  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
was  made  this  week  by  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
l^sker  said : 

“Mr.  Troup’s  retirement  from  active 
service  as  head  of  our  media  department 
marks  the  inauguration  of  a  retirement 
policy  we  have  recently  adopted  whereby 
members  of  our  organization  who  have 
given  meritorious  se-rvice  over  a  period 
of  years  become  eligible  for  retirement 
upon  reejuest. 

“The  something  over  40  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  which  Mr.  Troup  has  given  to  our 
company,  and  to  advertising,  unquestion¬ 
ably  entitles  him  to  be  called  dean  of 
advertising  agency  space  buyers.  There 
are  few  men  in  advertising  today  who 
have  witnessed  and  participated  actively 
in  the  growth  of  advertising  agencies 
from  the  days  of  space  brokers  to  the 
present  time  as  has  Mr.  Troup.” 


Tyson  Opens  Syracuse  Office 

O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc,,  New  York 
agency  specializing  in  industrial  and 
class  advertising,  has  opened  an  office  in 
the  State  Tower  Building,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  The  new  office  is  managed  by 
George  F.  Rarthe  who  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president.  Mr.  Barthe  has  been 
for  the  past  four  years  president  of  G.  F. 
Barthe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse  agency. 
He  is  an  engineer  with  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  and  selling  in  this 
country  and  in  Kurope. 


Quietaire  To  Porter 

The  Porter  Cori)oration,  Boston,  has 
Irt^n  appointed  advertising  counsel  for 
F.  K.  Berry,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B'oston, 
manufacturers  of  the  Quietaire  Window 
Muffler.  A  campaign  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  conducted,  supported 
by  class  and  business  media. 


Mystic  Marvel  To  Hearn 

Metal  Textile  Corporation,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  has  placed  the  national  advertising 
of  the  “Mystic  Marvel”,  a  product  of  the 
Mystic  Mit  Makers  Division  of  the 
Corporation  with  the  Alfred  S.  He^u 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  Womars 
publications  and  newspapers  will  be  used. 
It  was  announced. 


Handling  Montgomery  Ward  Radio 

Lrwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will 
handle  the  national  radio  broadcasting 
for  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  which 
started  July  1  over  the  N.B.C.  coast  to 
coast  hook-up,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  J.  W.  Jameson,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Ward’s. 


Parker  Succeeds  Clark 

Kenneth  S.  Parker  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  in  charge  of  both  sales 
and  advertising  for  the  Parker  Pen  Com¬ 
pany  of  Janesville,  Wis.  He  succeeds 
V\ .  L.  Clark,  who  resigned  to  become 
sales  manager  with  the  J.  1.  Case  Com¬ 
pany  at  Racine,  Wis. 


Placing  C.  Of  C.  Copy 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising  Agency  of 
Chicago  is  placing  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  following  Chambers  of 
Commerce:  Ludington,  Mich.,  South 
Haven,  Mich.,  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  Hol¬ 
land,  Mich.,  and  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Heads  Service  Department 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Peters  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  service  detail 
department,  Philadelphia  office  of  Erwin, 
W  asey  &  Co.  Mrs.  Peters  was  formerly 
space  buyer  for  the  Theodore  E.  Ash 
agency. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
—  By  c.  p.  McDonald  — 


Pas)|uulc  J.  Buietti 


^  favorite  ‘Prof  at  Hamilton  was 
faculty  advisor  to  the  Advertising 
Club,”  Pasquale  J.  Baietti  confesses. 
“Advertising  did  not  interest  me,  but 
when  he  asked  me  to  attend  the  sessions 
I  did  so,  because  of  a  high  regard  for 
him  personally.  Thus  was  I  baptized.” 

On  being  graduated  in  June,  1917, 
Baietti  hooked  up  with  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York.  His  first 
copy  job  was  one  for  the  Sweets  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  writing  a  small-town 
newspaper  within  a  newspaper,  exploit¬ 
ing  I^nce  Cough  Drops.  It  ran  30  times 
in  three  New  York  newspapers,  and  went 
over.  Thus  was  a  copywriter  born. 

For  four  years  Baieiti  worked  for 
Federal,  doing  varied  accounts,  among 
them  a  chain  of  retail  clothing  stores. 
This,  too,  “went  over,”  and  young 
Pasquale  was  invited  to  go  to  Chicago 
and  do  copy  for  Society  Brand  Clothes. 
This  he  did,  in  .August,  1921,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  Society  Brand’s  assistant 
advertising  manager. 

For  years  he  idealized  coats  and  pants, 
hut  the  old  home  town  of  Gotham  was 
calling  him  lustily — he  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  in  January,  1900.  In  February, 
1926,  Baietti  folded  his  tent  and  trekked 
East,  where  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  tested 
his  versatile  pen  with  national  copy  for 
Paramount  Pictures.  Three  years  later 
he  was  made  “dictator”  of  the  copy 
department. 

“I’m  still  writing  Paramount  for  the 
national  magazines,”  says  Baietti,  “and 
try  to  guide  the  writing  of  some  12 
people  on  our  copy  staff.  I  inject  into 
it  no  more  of  myself  than  is  strictly 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  its  per¬ 
sonality. 

“If  I  have  any  opinions  about  advertis¬ 
ing.  the  strongest  is  that  it  is  too  pro¬ 
fessional.  Advertising  seems  to  have  a 
patter  of  its  own,  which,  it  appears  to 
me,  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  every¬ 
one  except  people  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  But  I  believe  today’s  need  for 
harder  selling  is  gradually  changing  this 
and  that  copy  is  getting  easier,  warmer, 
and  more  unselfconscious.” 

Baietti  plays  golf  and  does  a  bit  of 
riding. 


w  illiam  w.  klenke 

wishes  to  announce  that  after 
June  30th.  1931,  he  will  sever 
his  relationship  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Syndicate,  Inc.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  which  has  been 
running  bis  feature  called 
“Things  Easy  to  Make’’.  This 
feature  can  only  be  purchased 
after  that  date  directly  from 
Mr.  Klenke  at  111  Mercer 
Place.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 


ZENITH  ACCOUNT  PLACED 

Zenith  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
Milwaukee,  manufacturers  of  automobile 
accessories  has  appointed  Klau-Van  Piet- 
ersom-Dunlap  Associates.  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  to  direct  its  advertising.  Trade 
media  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


Hydraulic  Selects  Maish  Agency 

Howard  MacMillin,  vice-president  of 
the  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing 
Company,  Mount  Gilead,  O.,  builders  of 
H-P-M  Hydraulic  Presses,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  the  Jay  H. 
Maish  Company,  advertising  counselors, 
Marion,  O.,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

Agency  Changes  Name 

Beringer  &  Meyers,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  changed  its  name  to  Frank 
M.  Meyers  Company,  Inc.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  ilichigan  and  will  be  located  at  23-31 
West  Michigan  avenue.  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


Directs  Gillette  In  Orient 

The  Foreign  Advertising  &  Service 
Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company  of  B’oston,  to  direct  its  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Near  East  and  the 
Orient 


NEW  LENNEN  &  MITCHELL  V..p. 

S.  J.  Hamilton,  Vice-President  of 
General  Outdoor  Co.,  Joins  Staff 

Sidney  J.  Hamilton,  for  the  past  20 
years  closely  identified  with  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  as  vie  e- 
president. 

Mr.  Hamilton, 
whose  advertis¬ 
ing  career  starts 
with  the  Xevj 
York  /-vening 
Post,  has  had  a 
wide  exi)erience 
in  handling  out¬ 
door  advertising. 
In  1916  he  was 
one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  Pos- 
ter  Advertising 
Company  which 

.Sidney  J.  Hamilton  later  merged 
with  the  General  Otmloor  Advertising 
Company  and  in  1925  he  became  vic^ 
president  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  handled  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  the  outdoor  advertising  of  the 
P.  Lorillard  Company  for  the  past  20 
years.  As  vice-president  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  he  will  have  complete  charge 
of  all  their  outdoor  advertising. 


New  Account  For  Hoyt 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  New 
York  agency,  has  been  apixiinted  by  the 
Distillate  Oil  Burner  Manufacturers 
-Association  of  New  England  to  handle 
their  advertising  account. 

Jack  Join*  Comer  Agency 

Stanley  H.  Jack  has  joined  the  Russell 
C.  Comer  Advertising  Company,  Kansas 
City,  as  account  executive.  He  resigned 
from  Loomis-Baxter-Davis  &  Whalen  of 
that  city  June  1. 


McEachran  Named  Space  Buyer 

A.  E.  McEachran  is  the  new  space 
buyer  for  daily  newspapers  at  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald  advertising  agency, 
58  P'ast  Washington  street,  Chicago. 


New  Post  For  Crockett 

Arthur  J.  Crockett,  formerly  treasurer 
of  Modern  Priscilla,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  Southgate  Press, 
Boston. 

Atlanta  Agency  Expands 

The  Janies  A.  Greene  .Advertising 
Company,  Glenn  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  enlarged  its  space  in  that  building 
by  taking  half  of  the  eighth  floor. 


Brass  Account  Placed 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
has  been  retained  as  advertising  and 
merchandising  counsel  for  the  Mueller 
Brass  Company,  Port  Huron. 


Geare-Marston  Joins  A. A. A. A. 


Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


ONLY 
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New  York, 

have  a  daily 

Chicago, 
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with  as  lar<re 

Boston, 

a  circulation 

Baltimore, 

aa 

Detroit, 

The  U  e  8 

Kansas  City 

Moines 

and 

Register  and 

Sl  Louis 

Tribune — 

Over  247,000  Daily 

Schweizer-Steltz  Expands 

The  Schweizer-Steitz  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  520  N.  Michigan  .Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  moved  to  larger  quarters 
in  the  same  building.  Karl  Mansfield, 
formerly  with  R.  F.  Walker  Agency, 
who  will  specialize  in  radio  and  B.  F. 
Weinszimmer,  formerly  of  the  Transom 
Agency,  are  now’  associated  with  the 
company. 


Placing  Hotel  Account 

The  Larchar-Horton  Company,  Pro¬ 
vidence,  R.I.,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Plimpton  Hotel  at  Watch  Hill,  to  direct 
its  account  this  season. 


A  Chain  of 

INDEPENDENT 

NEWSPAPERS 


Each  Lee  Syndicate  Newspaper 
is  an  independent  daily.  It  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  community  for 
which  it  is  printed;  its  columns 
are  full  of  local  news  items.  Its 
executives  and  editors  are  free  to, 
and  do,  follow  whatever  editorial 
program  they  feel  will  best  benefit 
local  conditions  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  whole.  The  result  is 
that  more  than  95%  of  the  total 
circulation  of  Lee  Syndicate  New's- 
papers  goes  into  the  homes. 

Yet  to  the  advertiser,  the  Lee 
Syndicate  offers  a  chain  of  ten 
dail  les  thoroughly  covering  out¬ 
standing  mid-west  markets.  One 
order  will  get  your  advertising 
message  in  these  ten  daily  news¬ 
papers.  And  at  the  combined  rate 
of  66  rents  a  line,  you  can  put  to 
work  for  you  the  Lee  Syndicate’s 
total  circulation  of  178,995. 


The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

C0V9rag9—Fiu9  R9apon»ivtn€SB 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Gains  in  Employment 
and  Payroll 


Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  has 
been  a  general  upturn  in  industrial 
activity  throughout  Pennsylvania — espe¬ 
cially  in  employment  and  payroll.  Jan¬ 
uary  showed  a  3%  increase.  February 
another  1^^%  increase.  Of  the  nine 
major  groups  of  industries,  seven  report 
high  employment  schedules  in  February, 
March  and  April. 


The  steel  mills  increased  both  their  oper¬ 
ating  and  employment  rate.  The  coal 
industry  has  taken  a’  new  lease  of  life 
and  shipments  during  January,  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  were  very  favorable.  All 
in  all,  greater  activity  prevails  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Pennsylvania  market. 
People  are  loosening  up  their  purse 
strings.  The  merchants  are  more  opti¬ 
mistic  and  trade  in  general  is  increasing 
in  every  field. 


This  is  a  splendid  time  to;  start  an  in¬ 


tensive  campaign  in  Pennsylvania.  With 
the  constantly  increasing  earning  power 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase 
in  consuming  power,  and  advertisers 
who  need  business  will  find  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  waiting  for  them  if  they 
turn  their  efforts  towards  Pennsylvania. 


2.SOO  10.000 
lines  lines 


•♦Allentown  Call . (M) 


••Allentown  Call . (S) 


ttBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune . (E) 


tBethlehem  Globe  Times  . (E) 


♦♦Chester  Times  . (E) 


ttCoatesville  Record  . (E) 


♦♦Connellsville  Courier  . (E) 


••Easton  Express  . (E) 


••Erie  Times 


ttGreensburg  Review-Tribune  ...(EM) 


tfHazleton  Plain  Speaker  . (E) 


tfHazleton  Standard-Sentinel  ....(M) 


tt Lebanon  News  Times . (E) 


••Mount  Carmel  Item  . (E) 


ttOil  City  Derrick  . (M) 


♦♦Scranton  Times 


•♦Sharon  Herald  . (E) 


♦♦Washington  Observer  and 

Reporter  . (ME) 


••West  Chester  Local  News. 


••Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 


ttWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  St  Bulletin . (MftE) 


ttYork  Dispatch  . (E) 


- 


••A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement.  April  1,  1931. 
tGovernment  Statement.  Oct.  1,  1930. 
ttGovernment  Statement.  April  1,  1931. 
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58  agencies...  92  advertisers 


Place 


Liberty  Orders 


Within  60  days  of  April  1,  1931* 


The  spring  of  the  year  is  not  popular  for  lik  making.  The  spring  of  1931  is 
not  popular  for  planning  expenditures.  But  the  biggest  publishing  news  in 
a  score  of  years  came  in  the  spring  of  1931  and  has  been  followed  by  92  adver¬ 
tisers  checking  their  lists  to  include  Liberty.  Within  60  days  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Liberty’s  acquisition  by  Macfadden  Publications,  Incorporated,  58  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  have  placed  $1,521,677  worth  of  orders  with  Liberty. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  orders  are  more  than  a  gesture  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  new  management.  Expressions  of  faith  in  the  Macfadden  business 


♦When  Liberty  was  acquired  by  Macfadden  Publications,  Incorporated. 
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policies  have  been  widespread;  but  faith  can  butter  no  1931  advertiser’s  bread. 
Letters  of  encouragement  have  followed  the  announcement  that  Liberty  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  the  best  authors  and  illustrators,  with  the  tenets  of  good  taste  ever 
paramount;  yet  encouraging  opinions  cannot  justify  an  expenditure  of  $1,521,677 
to  92  hard-bitten  boards  of  directors. 

These  advertisers  and  their  agencies  may  be  buying  futures — but  they’re 
primarily  investing  in  a  magazine  that  pays  record  result  dividends  NOW.  They 
may  be  counting  on  a  ground  floor  entry  to  a  coming  advertising  medium — but 
they’re  spending  this  year’s  money  in  the  magazine  asked  for  by  more  READERS 
today  than  any  other  magazine  in  the  world.  They  may  feel  that  they  can  soundly 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  new  campaign  of  cumulative  effect — but  they’re  buying 
more  circulation  in  the  money  centers  of  25,000  population  and  over,  this  week 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  than  they  can  buy  through  any  other  magazine  in 
America. 

New  1932  paper  stock,  reinstated  color  opportunities,  greater  editorial 
strength  than  ever  before,  make  Liberty  the  cynosure  of  all  far-seeing  eyes.  But 
Liberty’s  every-member-ofthe-family  coverage  at  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  rate- 
per-page-per-thousand  of  other  leading  magazines  makes  Liberty  a  1931  bet  that 
can’t  be  overlooked  by  advertisers  fighting  the  battle  for  1931  profits. 


THE  58  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 
Behel  &  Harvey,  Inc. 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc. 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc. 

Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc. 
Collins-Kirk,  Inc. 

Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc. 

Critchlield  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dauchy  Co.,  Inc. 

Empire  Advertising  Service 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

Faxon,  Inc. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
Franklin  Advertising  Agency 
Ciuenther-Bradford  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Gundlach  Advertising  Co. 


HanflF-Metzger,  Inc. 

Hommann,  Tarcher  &  Sheldon,  Inc. 
Hughes,  Wolff  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dillard  Jacobs  Agency,  Inc. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Adv.  Co.,  Inc. 
Joseph  Katz  Co. 

J.  L.  Keenan  Advertising  Agency 
Kling-Gibson  Co. 

Long  Advertising  Service 
Lord  Si.  Thomas  and  Logan 
George  H.  MacDonald,  Ltd. 
Matteson-Fogarty- Jordan  Co.,  Inc. 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Mejunkin  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
Mitchell-Faust-Dickson  &  Wieland,  Inc. 
Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc. 

John  F.  Murray  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
The  Newel  1-Emmett  Co.,  Inc. 

Mark  O’Dea  &  Co. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 


Louis  C.  Pedlar  Corp. 

Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc. 
Porter-Eastman  Co.,  Inc. 

John  O.  Powers  Co. 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Inc. 
Redfield-Coupe,  Inc. 
Reincke-Ellis  Co.,  Inc. 

Ross  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 
Shaffer-Brennan  Advertising  Co. 
Franklin  P.  Shumway  Co. 

Small,  Kleppner  &  Seiffer,  Inc. 
G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc. 
Thompson-Koch  Co. 

Mason  Warner  Co.,  Inc. 
Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc. 
Young  Si  Rubicam,  Inc. 
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AD- VENTURES 


After  a  two  years’  leave  of  absence, 
All)ert  M.  Lewis  has  returned  to  his 
former  position  of  director  of  media  and 
research  for 
George  Harrison 
Phelps,  Inc.  Mr. 

Lewis  will  make 
his  hcadquar'f-rs 
at  the  Detroit 
office,  and  the 
supervision  of  all 
space  buying  and 
research  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  in  his 
hands. 

Mr.  Lewis  was 
one  of  Geo.  ge 
Harrison  Phelps' 
original  asso- 
c  i  a  t  e  J  in  the 
formation  of  the  agency  in  1922.  Before 
this  assfKiation  he  had  had  extensive 
agency  experience.  Few  men,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  return  said,  are  as 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamentals 
of  modern  agency  practice,  media  selec¬ 
tion  and  market  analysis. 

*  *  * 

START  of  an  advertising  campaign  for 
the  Western  Sugar  Refinery  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  cities  was  announced  this 
week  by  F.  h.  Finneran  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co. 

Copy  promoting  the  Sea  Island  brand 
of  sugar  has  been  released  in  six  or  seven 
towns,  he  stated.  Extent  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  as  yet  undecided,  although  fur¬ 
ther  advertising  is  contemplated  with  a 
gradually  expanding  schedule. 

A  new  brand.  Sprinkle  Sugar,  and  both 
granulated  and  lump  sugars  in  cartons 
are  featured  in  the  copy.  The  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  cartons  have  pouring  spouts. 
Copy  stresses  its  value  in  cold  drinks, 
on  fruit  and  similar  usage. 

«  * 

HE  second  year  of  the  National 
Macaroni  Manufacturers  .Association's 
$1,500.0(K)  advertising  campaign  began 
July  1,  after  the  association,  in  conven¬ 


tion.  in  Chicago,  approved  the  $250,000 
budget  for  this  phase  of  the  campaign. 
Most  of  the  advertising  is  to  be  placed 
in  newspapers.  The  campaign  is  being 
allotted  over  a  four-year  period. 

Members  of  the  association  who  manu¬ 
facture  an  inferior  product  to  meet  the 
demand  for  lower  retail  prices  are  de¬ 
feating  the  prime  purpose  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  Frank  L.  Zerega,  the  association’s 
president,  said  at  the  meeting.  Undue 
price-cutting,  he  said,  has  resulted  in 
lower  sales  and  lower  quality. 

»  •  ♦ 

ITENNETH  PARKER.  Parker  Pen 
Company  vice-president,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  sales  activities.  In 
addition  to  his  new  activities  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  charge  of  advertising  and  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  company. 

*  * 

CHARLES  M.  PRITZKER.  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Company,  has  resigned,  and  his 
position,  it  is  announced,  will  not  be 
filled  for  the  time  being.  Gerald  B. 
Lambert,  president  of  the  company,  will 
exercise  direct  supervision  over  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  Pritzker  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Auto- Strop  Safety  Razor  Com¬ 
pany  before  the  merger  of  that  company 
w'ith  the  Gillette  company.  He  had  in¬ 
troduced  the  Auto-Strop  “Valet”  razor 
set  and  the  “Probak”  blades. 

*  «  * 

Amos  PARRISH  &  CO.  is  preparing 
again  for  its  annual  fashion  mer¬ 
chandising  clinic  for  retail  stores  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Pierre,  New  York, 
July  20  to  23.  The  announcement  of  a 
service  following  the  clinic,  consisting  of 
monthly  bulletin  reports  to  those  who  at¬ 
tend,  was  announced  recently  by  Mr. 
Parrish.  These  bulletins  will  “help 
stores  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the 
fashion  changes  that  are  taking  place, 
and  will  answer  questions  relative  to 
fashion  merchandising,”  it  was  announced. 


TWO  JOIN  GEYER 


D.  L.  Brown  and  Wade  Werden  Added 
to  Dayton  Agency'*  Staff 

Two  well-known  advertising  execu¬ 
tives,  David  L.  Brown  and  Wade 
Werden,  have  joined  the  organization  of 


David  L.  Bkown  Wauf.  Wkkdes 

the  (ieyer  Company,  Dayton,  D..  agency, 
respectively  as  account  executive  and 
copy  chief,  B.  B.  Geyer,  president  and 
genera!  manager,  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Brown  came  to  the  Geyer  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  New  York  office  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  Logan,  where  he  was  an 
account  executive.  He  previously  was 
12J4  years  with  the  (ioodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  first  as  an  assistant 
advertising  manager,  then,  successively, 
as  advertising  manager,  sales  manager 
and  European  business  manager  of  the 
Goodyear  Export  Company,  a  subsidiary. 

Mr.  Brown  is  trade  advisor  to  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  of 
New  York.  Two  books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  his  name  and  a  third  is 
soon  to  appear.  He  is  author  of  “On 
Setbacks.”  an  exposition  of  business 
philosophy,  and  “Export  Advertising.” 

Mr.  Werden,  new  copy  chief  of  the 
Dayton  agency,  during  the  last  two 
years  was  director  of  production  for 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Cleveland.  He 
has  also  been  with  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company’s  Chicago  office,  as  a  copy 


writer,  and  Batten,  IJarton,  Durstine  & 
Oslxirn  Corporation.  Chicago,  where  he 
served  as  a  copy  group  head. 

Among  the  accounts  for  which  Mr. 
\\  erden  has  written  and  supervised  copy 
are  Richardson  Roofing.  Armco  Iron, 
Celotex,  Pan-American  Petroleum  Cor¬ 
poration,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  Willard  Stor¬ 
age  Battery  Company  and  the  Statler 
Hotels. 

The  Westinghouse  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  won  the  Harvard  award  for  1930. 
Mr.  Werden  served  during  the  war  as 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air 
Service. 


Starting  Seattle  Agency 

Frederick  Duerr,  former  publicity  di¬ 
rector  and  former  Seattle,  Omaha  and 
Minneapfilis  newspaperman,  is  opening 
an  advertising  office  in  Seattle,  Wa.sh., 
under  the  firm  name  of  Frederick  Duerr, 
Inc.  He  plans  to  specialize  in  financial 
and  insurance  advertising. 


New  Account  For  O’Keefe 

The  P.  F.  O’Keefe  agency,  Boston, 
has  liecn  chosen  to  direct  the  account 
of  the  T.  Noonan  &  Sons  Company, 
also  of  that  city. 


Baltimore  Firm  Joins  A. A. A. A. 

\’an  Sant.  Dugdale  &  Corner,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  has  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  .Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agencies. 


New  Account  To  Hanff-Metzger 

The  Pilot  Radio  and  Tube  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  I.awrence.  Mass.,  has  appointed 
Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  act 
as  its  advertising  agency. 


Hoyt  Get*  Oil  Burner  Account 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  the  Distillate  Oil  Burner  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  of  New  England. 


CLASSIFIED  MAKEUP  CHANGED 
Lo*  Angele*  Time*  Goe*  Back  to  Eight 


Faxon,  Inc.,  .VtO  North  Michlitan  arrnnt, 
ChicaKO.  Ileported  to  bo  usinit  newapapora  in 
arattprorl  territory  on  the  t’nited  Remedies 
Iiie.,  ('hioago. 


Column*  and  Make*  Other  Change* 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  returned 
to  an  eight-column  classified  page,  after 
12  years  of  using  a  nine-column  page. 
.At  that  time  three  local  dailies  adopted 
the  nine-column  measure.  The  Times 
is  the  first  to  return  to  the  standard 
eight  columns. 

Other  changes  put  into  effect  simulta¬ 
neously  included  the  elimination  of  all 
display  type,  increasing  the  hanging  in¬ 
dent  from  one  to  three  ems,  increasing 
the  size  of  cutoff  rules  between  advertise¬ 
ments  from  one  to  two  noints,  increasing 
the  size  of  the  classification  headings, 
and  replacing  the  former  S'/a-point  type 
on  five-point  slugs  by  Sj/^-point  on 
5l/2-point  slugs. 

R.  E.  Seiler,  classified  director,  super¬ 
vised  the  changes. 


UNVEIL  TABLET  TO  FLATLEY 

A  memorial  tablet  in  honor  of  Nick 
Flatley,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Boston  Ameriean  was  erected  in  the 
press  box  at  Braves  Field,  Boston,  June 
27,  with  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  offi¬ 
ciating.  The  tablet  is  the  gift  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  sports  writers  and  the  Boston  Braves. 
The  committee  placing  the  tablet  included : 
F.  Burton  Whitman,  Herald,  James 
O’Leary ;  Paul  H.  Shannon,  Bill  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Howard  Reynolds,  Post,  Ed¬ 
ward  Hurley,  Steve  Mahoney,  Record, 
George  Underwood,  American,  Joseph 
Cashman,  Gus  Rooney,  Traveler,  Jack 
Malaney,  Melvin  E.  Webb  and  M. 
Rumill. 


ESCAPES  FROM  ASYLUM 


Lawrence  Fertig  Company,  150  MadUnn  arc. 
niie.  New  Vurk  City.  Ai;iiln  pIiicinK  eeljedulei 
with  newspapers  on  Conitress  rigar  Company 
“I.a  I’alina’’  Clears,  Philadelphia.  ’ 

Oundlach  Advertiaing  Company,  400  North 
Mf^iigiin  avenue,  Chlcaeo.  Said  to  be  placint 
the  account  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Facial  Rejuvenation,  Chicago. 

J.  R.  Hamilton  Agency,  ISO  North  Miehigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  .Again  placing  onlers  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  on  Rabat  Corpo- 
ration.  Malt  and  Reverages,  Milwaukee,  Wls- 
consin. 


Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Hoppers  Ruild- 
Ing,  Pittsburgh.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  (ieneral  I*roducta  Conioration, 
“Quo”  Shaving  Cream,  Pittsburgh.  ’ 


Lord  tc  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  247  Park 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Again  making  some 
newspaper  contracts  on  International  Mercan¬ 
tile  Marine  Lines,  New  York  City. 

Martin,  Pilling  A  Shaw,  Inc.,  loth  and  Wal¬ 
nut  streets,  Philadelphia.  Reported  having  se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Penlo  Cigar  Co.,  “Solo," 
“Pento”  and  “Marshall  Field”  Cigars.  Phll’i. 


Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Again  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  in  various  sections  on 
Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  Robblnsdale,  -Mln- 


l^lExt 


_  -iaxon,  Ino.,  8.35.1  East  Jefferson  avenne, 
I  Detroit,  Michigan.  Secured  part  of  the  adver- 
I  tislng  of  II.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Food  Products, 

I  Pittsliurgh.  Young  &  Ruhlcam,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  will  continue  to  place  copy  for 
Heinz  Rice  Flakes. 

Miller  Agency  Company,  2144  Madison 'ave^ 
nue,  Toledo.  Again  placing  orders  with  news- 
I>ai>er8  in  various  sections  on  Rex  Company,  In¬ 
secticides,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


P.  F,  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency,  45  Brom- 
fleld  street,  Boston.  Reported  having  secured 
the  account  of  II.  Traiser  &  Co.,  “Pippin”  and 
“Harvard”  Cigars,  Boston. 


William  H.  Rankin  Company,  .342  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Again  placing  sched¬ 
ules  with  newspapers  on  General  Cigar  Com¬ 
pany,  “White  Owl”  Cigars,  New  York  City. 
Reported  having  secured  the  account  of 
Swedish  Products  Company,  "Castle”  Health 
Bread.  Chicago. 


Alfred  C.  Bidwell,  former  publisher  of 
a  Buffalo  weekly.  The  Reversible  Shirt 
A^e7i's,  escaped  from  the  state  hospital  for 
the  insane  in  that  city,  June  29. 


AD  TIPS 


Advertising  Industries,  Inc.,  White  Building, 
Ruffalo,  N.  Y.  Again  placing  copy  'with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  secti«»na  on  Great  Lakes 
Transit  Corporation,  Buffalo. 

Aitfcin-Kynett  Company.  1420  Walnut  street. 
Philadelphia.  Again  placing  sclie<lules  with 
newspni>ers  on  G.  II.  P.  Cigar  Company,  “El 
Producto”  Cigars,  Phllaadelplila. 

Bedford  Advertising  Agency,  20  Court  street. 
Brooklyn,  N.  X.  Secured  the  account  of  .Art 
Metal  Works,  “Ronson”  Metal  Products,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


WillUm  H.  Rankin  Company,  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  Swedish  Products  Company,  “Css- 
tie”  Health  Bread,  Chicago. 

Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  132  West  Slat  street. 
New  Y’ork  City.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  on  Creamed  Food*. 
Inc.,  Morgan  Brand  Creamed  Foods,  Buffalo. 


a  recent  advertisement 
Printers’  Ink,  repeated  later  in 
Editor  A  Pubiisher,  we  said: 
"This  year  ten  automobiie  com¬ 
panies  placed  40%  of  tbeir  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Free  I’ress,  37% 
in  the  first  evesting  newspaper 
and  30%  with  the  second  evening 


Carter-Thomson  Company,  1701  Walnut  street. 
Philadelphia.  Placing  onlers  for  42  lines,  one 
time  a  week  for  nine  weeks  with  newspapers 
in  various  sections  on  Dr.  I).  Jayne  A  Sons, 
Vermifuge,  Philadelphia. 

Nelson  Chesman  A  Co.,  FIO  West  42nd  street. 
New  York  City.  Securwl  tiie  ai'coimt  of 
Kanak  Company,  IncoriKirateii,  Deixlorizer,  New 
A'ork  City. 

Coolidge  Advertising  Company,  Insuraance 
Rxcliange  Building,  lies  Moines,  Iowa.  Se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Tone  Brothers.  Coffee, 
Spices,  Des  Mtdnes. 

Cutajar  A  Provost.  Incorporated,  420  Icxiiig- 
ton  avenue.  New  A'ork  Clt.v.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Lydia  0'I.cary,  Toilet  Cream,  New 
A’ork  City. 

De  Rouville  Advertising  Agency,  11  North 
Pearl  street.  Albany,  N.  A’.  Again  placing 
copy  with  newspapers  in  selected  sections  on 
Delaware  A  Hudson  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


paper  .  .  .  and  increased  their 
sales  in  AA’ayne  County  17.6%  for 
the  first  four  months.” 

Obviously  an  error  was  made. 
The  Free  Press  did  carry  40% 
of  this  advertising  and  the  first 
paper  37%,  but  the  second  even¬ 
ing  paper  carried  23%. 
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The  Independence  of  Newspapers 

Make  Them  Valuable  Advertising  Media 


If  newspapers  did  not  have  the  courage  to  express  themselves  independently  in  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  columns — if  they  stopped  to  consider  what  effect  their  independent 
expressions  might  have  on  the  business  interests  using  their  advertising  columns — then 
they  would  have  no  influence  with  their  readers  or  as  advertising  media.  .  . 


The  American  people  do  not  like  pussy-footing.  .  .  Newspapers  do  not  like  pussy¬ 
footing  either.  .  . 


That  is  the  big  reason  why  newspaper  publishers  appreciate  so  highly  the  value  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  their  official  spokesman.  .  .  It  speaks  out  in  meeting, 
letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  .  . 


National  advertisers  know  now  that  the  way  to  reach  the  40,000,000  or  more  people 
still  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States  is  through  daily  newspapers.  .  .  These 
people  want  and  get  up-to-the-minute  news  and  intelligent  interpretation  of  it  through 
the  editorial  columns.  .  . 


The  news  of  most  vital  interest  to  them  now  is  the  trend  of  business.  .  .  They  want 
to  know  every  day  what  is  happening  to  make  them  feel  secure  in  their  jobs.  .  . 
They  want  to  know  if  they  have  to  hoard  their  earnings  or  spend  them.  .  . 


Fortunately  both  local  and  national  advertisers  are  giving  them  plenty  of  assurance 
that  business  is  showin  ,  an  upward  trend.  .  .  They  are  helping  it  along  by  inducing 
people  to  buy  more  liberally  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  hey-day  of  extravagant 
prosperity.  .  . 


Two  things  are  obvious.  .  .  Wise  advertisers  will  use  newspapers  to  stimulate  greater 
buying  and  wise  newspaper  publishers  will  gain  more  national  advertising  by  adver¬ 
tising  the  advantages  of  their  newspapers  as  media  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  .  . 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Square  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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CHESTERFIELD  SINGS 

PRAISES  IN  COPY 


Flattery  Marks  Cigarette  Adrertising 
a*  Insinuation  Is  Used  by  Flyo> 
san,  Insecticide,  to  Fight 
Competition 


L’OPINION  PUBLIQUE  SUSPENDS 

The  IVorcestcr  (Mass.)  L’Opinion 
Puhliquc,  French  languagfe  paper  issued 
for  the  past  38  years,  suspend^  publica¬ 
tion  June  30,  b^ause  of  falling  circula¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  advertising  support. 


ON  HONEYMOON  TOUR 


WTiile  Chesterfield  sings  the  praises  of 
someone,  Flyosan  is  going  after  Flit 
with  its  own  gun  in  two  newspaper  ad- 


HOME  MOVIE  CAMERA 

COPY  IN  25  DAILIES 


Good-lheifve  tfot  to  be  goottf 


DIG  OUT  THE  FACTSI 


1»  Ml  Fa  CWSItafBLA 

Chesterfield 


r’ti  THiT  TAsri  urtti 


Recent  Chesterfield  copy  featuring 
newspapermen. 


yertising  campaigns  that  use  two  oppos¬ 
ing  tools,  flattery  and  insinuation,  to 
defeat  competition. 

“(jood — they’ve  got  to  be  good!”  is 
the  slogan  by  which  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Company  points  with  pride  to 
policemen,  acrobats,  ballet  dancers,  news¬ 
papermen  and  other  groups  of  public 
servants  and  entertainers — all  with  the 
idea  of  winning  esteem  and  buyers  for 
Chesterfield  cigarettes. 

Here’s  what  Chesterfield  copy  said 
about  newspapermen  this  week* 

“Every  day  150,399  newspaper  worker- 
in  the  U.S.A.  gather  and  print  the  news 
of  the  world.  Rain  or  shine,  day  or 
night,  war  or  peace — it’s  all  the  same 
to  the  newspaperman.  The  paper  must 
come  out.  The  story  must  be  ‘in’  or 
time.  Find  a  faster  worker  anywhere! 
Or  a  smarter  one !  Regular  fellows, 
these  citizens !” 

The  copy  didn’t  say  all  these  “regular 
fellows”  -  smoke  Chesterfields,  but  the 
artists’s  conception  of  the  shirt-sleeved, 
cocked-hat  newspaper  worker  didn’t  omit 
a  cigarette  dangling  from  his  mouth. 

Thus  does  (iihesterfield  aim  to  leave 
a  favorable  taste  with  these  classes  it 
lauds. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  Flyosan,  a  new 
odorless  insecticide  whose  biggest  com¬ 
petitor  is  Flit,  a  Standard  Oil  product. 
“Throw  away  your  gas  mask,”  urges 
one  piece  of  Flyosan  copy  and  a  follow¬ 
up  advertisement  shows  a  woman  wear¬ 
ing  a  gas  mask  as  she  shoots  a  gun, 
labeled  “unpleasant  kerosene  odor,” 
which  is  similar  to  the  well-known  Flit 
gun. 

“I  supposed  all  sprays  left  a  bad  smell 
.  .  .  until  I  tried  nyosan,”  the  woman 
in  the  copy  says.  “The  day  I  discovered 
Flyosan.  I  almost  shouted  for  joy.  At 
once  I  knew  that  the  old,  kerosene-like 
smell  which  I  had  always  associated  with 
fly  and  mosquito  sprays  would  never 
trouble  me  again.” 


Stewart-Warner  Will  Announce  New 
Device  Soon  in  Trade  Papers, 
Follow  With  Newspaper 
Campaign  in  Fall 


.Advance  announcement  of  the  Stewart- 
Warner  Corporation’s  new  1  lollywood 
Model  Home  Movie  Camera  will  appear 
in  trade  papers  this  month  and  will  be 
followed  by  an  extensive  advertising 
program  in  several  weekly  magazines 
and  in  25  newspapers  early  in  the  fall 
when  quantity  production  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  the  new  camera  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  a  large  scale. 

“The  company  believes  a  big  market 
exists  for  a  movie  camera  retailing  at 
$50  that  can  be  sold  with  mass  apneals 
in  mass  circulation  mediums,  with  copy- 
stressing  that  this  kind  of  photography 
requires  no  special  skill,”  A.  R.  Dicus, 
advertising  manager,  said. 

Use  of  space  in  trade  magazines  cov¬ 
ering  sporting  goods,  radio,  hardware, 
music  and  camera  outlets,  has  enabled 
the  comnany  to  build  a  distributing 
organization  in  60  days.  The  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  will  be  confined  to 
newspapers  in  metropolitan  centers  where 
there  will  be  adequate  dealer  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Consumer  advertising  will  emphasize 
price  and  give  prominence  to  endorse¬ 
ments  of  moving  picture  stars  and  the 
professional  Hollywood  cameramen  who 
aided  in  developing  the  new  home  camera. 

Stewart-Warner  is  planning  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  projector  and  portable  screen 
for  home  use  in  the  near  future,  to 
supplement  its  new  home  movie  camera, 
according  to  the  Chas.  H.  Touzalin  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Chicago,  in  charge  of 
the  advertising  campaign. 


George  Barry  Bingham,  son  of  Judge 
Robert  W.  Bingham,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
and  his  bride,  the  former  Miss  Mary 
ClifTord  (Japerton  of  Richmond,  Va., 
photographed  just  before  they  sailed 
from  New  York  for  a  honeymoon 
tour  of  northern  Europe. 


CLARK  HOWELL,  JR.,  NEW 
S.N.P.A.  PRESIDENT 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


SPONSORING  JUNIOR  SPORTS 


Honolulu  Dailies  Placed  Representa¬ 
tives  in  United  States  Events 

Through  activities  promoted  by  the 
IJonoluhi  Star-Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  six  boys  will  compete  in 
various  sports  and  contests  held  in  the 
United  States. 

The  four  sponsored  by  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  who  will  represent  Hawaii,  in 
the  national  junior  Olympic  games  to  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City.  July  6,  are:  Jimmy 
Kneuhuhl,  Takemi  Arakawa.  Cecil  .Mbao 
and  Denny  Saskauye.  Ezra  Crane,  Ad¬ 
vertiser  sport  staff,  will  act  as  their  coach 
during  the  tournament.  After  the  tourna¬ 
ment  they  will  return  home  by  way  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Hiroshi  Kagimoto,  who  won  the 
Hawaii  19,31  model  plane  championship, 
was  entered  in  the  international  model 
airplane  contest  in  Detroit  this  vear  h\- 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Thomas 
Compton.  Schofield  Barrack,  also  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Star-Rulletin.  represented 
Hawaii  in  the  Pacific  zone  finals  of  the 
national  constitutional  oratorical  con¬ 
test  at  T.os  .Angeles  in  May.  Compton 
placed  third. 


Worst  gross — Alligator  traveling  clock, 
contributed  by  King  Features  Syndicate, 
won  by  C.  C.  Stineman,  Rotogravure 
publishers. 

Second  worst  gross — Walnut  combina¬ 
tion  humidor,  won  by  Gilbert  H.  Higgins, 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

Most  sixes — Dressing  kit  and  case, 
contributed  by  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Company,  won  by  O.  C.  Harn,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Best  nine  blind  holes — Silver-plated 
thermos  set  and  two  goblets,  combination 
prize,  won  by  E.  Child,  H.  Reeve  Angell 
Company. 

Worst  score  on  12th  hole — I-acquer 
stick  with  lighter,  contributed  by  Miller 
Printing  Machinery  Company,  won  by 
Russell  E.  Garner,  Cone,  Rothenberg  & 
Noee. 

Third  low  net — Bridge  table  and 
screen,  contributed  by  George  H.  Morrill 
Division,  General  Printing  Ink  Corp., 
won  by  Victor  H.  Hanson,  Birmingham 
Xeii'S  and  Age-Herald. 

Fourth  low  net — Half-dozen  golf  balls. 


combination  prize,  won  by  H.  W. 
Stodghill,  Louisznlle  Courier- Journal  and 
Times. 

Best  kicker — Ice-crock,  tongs  and 
goblet,  contributed  by  National 
Company,  Blatchford  Metals  Division, 
won  by  K.  K.  Engel,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat. 

Second  best  kicker — Golf  seat,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Intertype  Corporation,  won 
by  Herschel  V.  Jenkins,  Savannah 
News  and  Press. 

Third  best  kicker — Dozen  golf  balls, 
combination  prize,  won  by  Capt.  W.  E. 
Gonzales,  Columbia  State. 

F'ourth  best  kicker — Half-dozen  golf 
balls,  combination  prize,  won  by  H. 
Galt  Braxton,  Kinston  Free  Press. 

Worst  gross — Banjo  clock,  contributed 
by  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  won 
by  Talbot  Patrick,  Goldsboro  (N.C.) 
N  ews- Argus. 

Second  worst  gross — Novelty  cigar 
bo.x  and  selector,  contributed  by  Lan- 
ston  Monotype  ^iachine  Company,  won 
by  John  .\.  Park,  Raleigh  Times. 

Most  sixes — Binoculars,  contributed 
by  Cone,  Rothenburg  &  Noee,  Inc.,  won 
by  Truman  Green,  Tampa  Tribune. 

Best  nine  blind  holes — Lacquer  cigar 
box  with  Sealyhams,  contributed  by  L. 
Martin  Company,  division  Columbian 
Carbon  Corporation,  won  by  Major 
Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Worst  score  on  12th  hole — Gladstone 
bag,  contributed  by  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  won  by  W.  T.  Anderson, 
Macon  Telegraph  and  News. 

GfESTs  Sfxtion  : 

Low  gross — Three  McGregor  clubs, 
contributed  by  Editor  &  Puiilisher, 
won  by  Harry  Bray,  Imperial  Type 
Metals  Company. 

Second  low  gross — Brief  case,  with 
flasks,  contributed  by  Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald  Company,  won  by  John  Petrie, 
John  M.  Branham  Company. 

Third  low  gross — Pewter  shaker  with 
six  cups  and  tray,  contributed  by  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  won  by  R.  C. 
Doane,  International  Paper  Company. 

Fourth  low  gross — Half-dozen  golf 
balls,  combination  prize,  won  by  M.  H. 
Long,  John  M  Branham  Company. 

Low  net — Kodak  and  case,  contributed 
by  Wood  Flong  Corp.,  won  by  G.  G. 
Janosik,  Eastern  Color  Printing  Corp. 

Second  low  net — Set  hammered  ash 
trays  and  match  holders,  contributed  by 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company,  won 
by  J.  A.  Hughes,  International  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corporation. 

Third  low  net — Cigarette  case,  con¬ 
tributed  by  H.  Reeve  Angell  Company, 
won  by  Fred  W.  Bott,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 

Worst  net — Dozen  golf  balls,  combina¬ 
tion  prize,  won  by  Stewart  Eanes,  L 
Martin  &  Co. 

Team  match — Won  by  guests’  team, 
262  to  281 — George  G.  Janosik,  Harry 
Bray,  J.  H.  Hughes,  and  Fred  W.  Bott 


HANDLING  TRAILER  ACCOUNT 

Harvey  C.  Fruchauf,  president  of  the 
Fruehauf  Trailer  Company,  Detroit,  has 
appointed  Fecheimer,  Frank  &  Spedden, 
Inc.,  1224  Maccabees  building,  Detroit, 
as  advertising  counsel. 


Hotaling^s  News  Stand 


IN  NEW  YORK 


IOWA  PUBLISHER  MARRIES 

Joel  R_.  Hill,  publisher  of  the  Creston 
(la.)  Nezi's- Advertiser  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  firm,  and  Miss  Eva 
McGuire  of  Creston  were  married  re¬ 
cently  in  Creston.  They  left  on  a  wed¬ 
ding  trip  to  Colorado. 


EDITOR  DIES  FROM  HEAT 

Frank  Merchant.  57.  assistant  manag- 
ine  editor  of  the  Pitt.shurah  Post-Ga:ette. 
and  formerlv  managing  editor  of  the 
Pitt.shurnh  Sun.  dieil  in  Pittsburgh.  Julv 
2.  an  hour  after  he  had  been  overcome 
with  the  he.at  while  driving  his  auto¬ 
mobile. 


At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


ADDS  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

A  12-page  magazine  supplement,  which 
will  be  increased  to  16  pages,  has  been 
added  to  the  Sunday  issue  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times.  Local  and 
syndicated  features,  music  and  book  pages 
are  included. 


KUDELL  TO  BANGKOK 

F.arl  Kudell,  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  Ixs  .\ngeles,  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  been  appointed  assistant  editor 
of  the  Bangkok  Daily  Mail.  English- 
language  newspaper  in  Siam.  He  sailed 
from  Los  Angeles  June  22. 


**Perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  spot  in  New  York  City  is  Forty-third  Street 
and  Broadway.  •  •  Here  is  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sells  newspapers  from 
every  city  in  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  but  none  as  huge  as 
this,  and  none  as  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronage.’* 

"^Boston  Transcript,  Oct.  29,  I92I» 
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FOR  QUICK  AND 
SNOCTN  FREf$  RUNS 
ASK  THE  HILL 


FOR  ROLLS  OF  NEWS 
AND  BOCK  PRINT 
WOUND  ON  (AMA(»INES 

C4MER0N  MACHINE  COMPANY 
61  P»pl Ar  St.  Brooklyn. N.Y 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  APPEAL 

ALWAYS  SELLS  THE  ' 

INDIANA  CONSUMER  | 

nj^HE  Hoosiers  as  a  class  are  a  highly  intelligent 

people.  They  take  great  pride  and  pleasiwe  j 
in  boasting  about  their  historians,  their  poets  and 
authors.  They  are  very  fond  of  reading  and  are  j 

particularly  attracted  by  good  advertising  copy.  I 

•  I 

They  are  somewhat  romantic  as  a  people  and 
the  appeal  of  romance  always  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  within  tlieir  hearts.  Of  course,  romance 
cannot  be  created  around  a  can  of  pork  and  beans, 
or  a  can  of  soup,  or  a  package  of  corn  flakes,  but 
an  intelligent  appeal  discussing  the  merits  of  yoiu* 
product,  its  value  to  them  in  their  daily  life,  always 
meets  with  intelligent  response.  That  is  why  the 
intelligent  approach  has  proven  to  be  the  best  sales 
producer  in  the  Indiana  market. 

• 

•  If  you  have  a  product  that  you  can  describe 
and  bring  out  its  merits,  its  quality  and  its  utility, 
use  the  daily  newspapers  in  telling  your  story  and 
you  will  always  receive  a  hearty  response,  which 
when  converted  into  sales,  represents  a  tremendous 
volume  of  profitable  business. 


Rate*  for 

Circu- 

5.000 

lation 

line* 

*Co1umbus  Republican  . 

....(E) 

4,977 

.03 

*Crawfordsville  Journal  &  Review.. 

(M&E) 

7,865 

.05 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

.....(E) 

49,706 

.12 

tCreencastle  Banner  . 

....(E) 

2,450 

.0214 

tindianapolis  News  . 

....(E) 

136,343 

.27 

tlndianapolis  Star . 

...(M) 

114,063 

.22 

•Indianapolis  Star  . 

....(S) 

144,231 

.27 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier . 

(E&M) 

24,507 

.07 

•Marion  Leader-Tribune  Chronicle.. 

(M&E) 

18,824 

.075 

•.Marion  (dironicle  Tribune . 

....(S) 

16,626 

.075 

j  tMuncie  Star  . 

...(M) 

22,623 

.08 

tMuncie  Star  . 

....(S) 

15,386 

.06- 

tShelbyville  Democrat  . 

.....(E) 

4,005 

.025 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

....(E) 

29,342 

.08 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

....(S) 

28,151 

.08 

[  •South  Bend  Tribune. ...  (S)  30,870 

....(E) 

32,276 

.08 

tGovernmrnl  Statement  April  1,  1931. 
*A.B.C.  Publishers'  Statement,  April  1,  1931. 


ON  this  page  in  the  issue  of  June  _6 
Gundlach’s  “Facts  and  Fetishes  in 
Advertising”  was  reviewed  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  its  frank  pragmatism  and  its 
insistence  that  the  only  good  advertise¬ 
ment  is  one  that  increases  sales  and  cuts 
selling  costs.  And  now  there  is  another 
volume  that  you  should  read  carefully 
before  you  put  it  on  the  shelf  next  to 
“Facts  and  Fetishes.”  It  is  “More 
Profits  from  Advertising”  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers  and  written  by  Ken¬ 
neth  M.  Goode,  author  of  “How  to  Turn 
People  into  Gold,”  and  Carroll  Rhein- 
strom,  advertising  manager  of  Liberty 
and  writer  of  “Psyching  the  Ads.”  They 
have  not  gone  off  on  Gundlach’s  tangent 
of  feti.shes  and  “Is  advertising  a  re¬ 
ligion?”  though  they  do  talk  about  “a 
too  worshipful  regard  for  a  force.”  They 
have  the  mail-order  idea :  say  you  must 
buy  your  customers  and  learn  the  cost 
per  customer.  And  like  Gundladi  they 
dare  defend  and  praise  George  W.  Hill 
of  American  Tobacco. 

“The  Lucky  Strikes  battle  was  the 
Gettysburg  of  amateur  advertising  .  .  . 
the  beginning  of  an  end  to  that  period 
of  pleasant  vagueness  about  important 
things  and  imposing  exactness  in  unim¬ 
portant  which  has  so  long  kept  advertis¬ 
ing  enjoyable.” 

And  so  Mr.  Hill  is  a  professional, 
and  the  amateurs  are  those  who  “talk 
advertising  in  terms  of  the  Bok  prize, 
legacy  of  another  age.”  Goode  and  Rheim- 
strom  have  seven  rules  of  advertising: 
To  stick ;  to  aim ;  to  buy  your  own 
space;  to  use  professional  methods;  to 
blow  people  as  tliey  are;  to  test  (Gund¬ 
lach’s  Main  Rule)  ;  and  to  serve  rather 
than  .sell.  They  remind  us  that  we  are 
all  for  tests  in  theory  and  for  other 
advertisers  but  don't  like  them  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  for  ourselves.  Advertising  that 
is  not  successful  and  brings  no  response 
may  have  its  value ;  it  is  a  sign  of  prod¬ 
uct  obsolescence  “in  time  to  close  shop 
voluntarily.  Like  canaries  in  the 
trenches.”  This  book  distinguishes  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  I  have  read  between 
the  function  of  copy  to  emotionalize,  or 
use  such  hokum  as  pictures  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  and  tiny  puppies  and  the  flattering 
use  of  rationalization — an  important  pair 
of  tricks  in  the  technique  of  the  journal¬ 
ist  as  well  as  of  the  advertiser.  Many 
of  the  pat  phrases  of  this  book  will  stick 
in  the  memory  of  the  newspaperman  and 
the  advertising  “expert” — for  example: 
“Talk  the  Bronx — not  Kronxville.”  A 
better  written,  better  organized  and  bet¬ 
ter  printed  book  than  Gundlach’s;  no 
sounder,  but  with  more  varied  illustra¬ 
tions  and  more  about  the  experiments  of 
Giellerup  and  Groesbeck  and  Walter 
Mann.  Both  books  should  be  helpful  in 
correcting  advertising  abuses — amateur¬ 
ism  or  fetishism — if  only  readers  take 
what  is  in  the  books  to  heart. — R.W. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Milburn  in  the  July  Mercury  on  the  30 
years’  history  of  “this  force  that  was  to 
bring  the  true  faith  of  Socialism  to  the 
benighted  American  masses,  in  the 
process,  of  course,  delousing  them  of  any 
stray  pieces  of  silver  they  had  got  in 
their  contacts  with  the  curs  of  Plutoc¬ 
racy.”  Unusual  circulation  methods, 
skirmishes  with  the  Post  Office,  spec¬ 
tacular  rows  with  Roosevelt  and  Taft — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  social  and  political 
significance  of  the  paper  and  its  policies 
— make  this  a  story  to  read  carefully, 
maybe  to  clip  and  file.  A  more  authentic 
and  more  radical  story  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  Mercury  is  a  chapter  from  Emma 
Goldman’s  forthcoming  autobiography, 
“The  Voyage  of  the  Buford.”  These 
two  articles  heighten  the  incongruity  of 
finding  in  the  Mercury  a  defense  of 
Henry  Ford.  It  is  the  leading  article 
and  is  by  Murray  Godwin,  who  worked’ 
after  the  war  in  the  Highland  Park 
plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
then  for  two  years  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Ford  industrial  publication. — R.W. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

JOHN  DRURY,  of  the  Chieago  Daily 
News  reportorial  staff,  is  the  author 
of  “Dining  in  Chicago”  (John  Day  Com¬ 
pany),  an  interesting  classification  of  the 
various  eating  places  of  the  city,  ranging 
from  the  exclusive  night  clubs  to  the 
“one-arm  joints.”  Mr.  Drury  describes 
many  of  the  city’s  famous  restaurants, 
some  not  so  famous  but  most  interesting 
and  colorful,  and  tells  just  what  prices 
one  may  expect,  and  the  amount  of  tips 
customary.  This  book  is  a  sequel  to 
Mr.  Drury’s  “Chicago  in  Seven  Days,” 
a  guide  to  the  chief  places  of  interest. 
— G.B. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  first  two  parts  of  a  three-part 
serial  have  appeared  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Eirning  Post  for  June  13  and  20, 
anonymously  under  the  title  “A  Venture 
in  Tabloidia,”  and  the  conclusion  will  be 
on  the  stands  before  this  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  out.  This  business  fic¬ 
tion  contains  a  great  deal  of  historical 
information  on  tabloids,  especially  North- 
cliffe’s  early  experiments,  including  his 
tabloid  issue  of  the  Nnv  York  World 
on  Jan.  1,  1900.  And  the  course  of  the 
rather  thin  story  enables  the  author  to 
express  a  good  deal  of  ortJioilox  criticism 
of  tabloid  journalism  and  its  bad  effects 
on  employes  and  competitors.  Maybe  the 
concluding  instalment  will  give  some 
excuse  for  setting  the  scene  for  a  tabloid 
experiment  in  a  city  of  half  a  million 
population  with  three  fairly  healthy 
newspapers,  one  of  them  having  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  120,000!  P.  S.  (Stop  Press)  — 
This  week  the  Post  is  out  for  the  first 
time  on  Tuesday !  And  so  we  can  tell 
you  that  the  serial  is  ended — and  it 
xmsn’t  good  business  in  the  city  of 
500,000.— R.W. 
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MOVIE  CHAIN  STRESSES 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PRESS 

Hughes-Franldin  Corporation  Urge* 
Manager*  to  Be  Friendly  to  New*> 
papermen  —  Oppo*e*  Space 
Grabbing 

To  do  business  with  newspapers  on  a 
basis  that  will  result  in  friendship  be¬ 
tween  local  managers  and  newspapermen 
is  declared  to  be  a  policy  of  the 
Hughes-l'ranklin  Coriwration,  operator 
of  a  large  number  of  theatres  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  in  southwestern  states  and 
the  middle  west. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  NOIV,  publication 
of  the  corporation,  theatre  managers  are 
reminded  that  newspapers  are  produced 
by  "human  beings  .  .  .  people  who 

are  working  for  a  living  just  as  you  and 
I.”  The  article  states  very  frankly  how 
the  parent  organization  feels  about  the 
matter  ; 

"Newspapers  are  our  friends.  W  e 
will  neither  forgive  nor  forget  any 
breaking  or  neglect  of  that  rule. 

"There  are  too  many  theatre  men,  smug 
with  success,  arrogant  with  intluence, 
who  begin  to  believe  they  can  get  along 
without  newspapers,  that  newspapermen 
are  interlopers. 

"Theatres  need  newspapers. 

"Newspapers  are  the  first  line  in  any 
advertising  offensive.  Hut  more  than 
that,  a  newspaper  is  an  instrument  that 
reaches  into  the  homes  of  your  patrons, 
penetrates  and  stays  there,  usually  speak¬ 
ing  as  it  goes  with  an  authority  which 
its  readers  have  come  to  respect.  That's 
why  they’re  reading  it. 

“Some  newspapermen  are  hard  to  get 
along  with.  The  majority  are  not.  Their 
average  amiability  and  reasonableness  is 
as  high  as  any  business  or  profession  in 
the  world.  They  don’t  like  servility ; 
they  don’t  like  arrogance ;  they  don’t 
like  fake.  They  are  brought  up  in  a 
schofd  which  teaches  them,  as  a  first 
lesson  of  their  trade,  to  spot  all  such 
hokum  whenever  they  see  it. 

"Treat  your  newspapermen  respect¬ 
fully,  friendly,  honestly,  and  they  will 
treat  you  the  same  way. 

"You  are  going  to  ask  them  for  a  lot 
of  favors.  If  they  ask  you  for  any.  do 
unto  them  as  you  expect  to  lie  done  by. 

“We  do  not  want  you  to  scheme  to  be¬ 
come  mere  space  thieves.  We  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  get  front  page  stories  when 
Lizzie  Glutz  takes  a  milk  bath.  Rut  we 
do  expect  you  to  do  business  with  your 
newspapers  on  such  a  basis  that  tlicv 
will  be  your  friends,  and  that  you  will 
be  theirs.” 


NEW  FOOD  FEATURE 

Following  an  article  on  the  meals 
President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  serve  at  the 
White  House,  written  by  Genevieve 
Forbes  Herrick,  the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
featuring  each  week  in  its  Friday  food 
section  what  government  leaders  of 
European  countries  order  for  their  meals. 
Egbert  Swenson,  Paris  correspondent, 
opened  the  .series  with  an  article  on  what 
the  French  political  leaders  eat.  Eliza¬ 
beth  C  raig.  correspondent  in  I^idon. 
followed  with  a  story  on  daily  menu  of 
the  English  royal  family.  It  is  planned 
to  cover  the  gastronomic  preferences  of 
government  leaders  in  each  of  the  Euro- 
jx-an  capitals. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  INJURED 

Otho  Bruner,  photographer  for  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commereial  Appeal,  seri¬ 
ously  injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
lune  22  near  Nashville,  is  expected  to 
be  able  to  return  to  his  home  in  Mem¬ 
phis  within  the  next  few  days.  He  is 
now  in  a  Nashville  hospital.  Bruner’s 
left  arm  was  crushed  when  his  car 
skidded  and  overturned.  He  was  en 
route  to  Louisville  to  spend  his  vaca¬ 
tion  with  his  parents. 


SPENDING  SUMMER  IN  MAINE 

Frank  E.  Phillips  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
manager  of  the  New  England  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  family,  will  spend 
the  summer  at  Peaks  Island.  Me.  Mr. 
Phillips  is  a  former  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Express. 


RADIO  ADVERTISING  BEING 
SUGAR-COATED 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


Then  there  is  the  apologetic  advertis¬ 
ing  announcement,  such  as  in  the  Bond 
Bread  periods  when  “Gentleman  Jim” 
Corbett,  onetime  champion  prizefighter, 
says;  "Thank  you  for  letting  me  inter¬ 
rupt,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  whole  family.”  And  he  goes  on  to 
tell  about  vitamin  D,  the  “sunshine 
vitamin”  in  Bond  bread. 

Weber  and  Fields  did  their  bit  for 
Webster  cigars  by  interrupting  the  an¬ 
nouncer  and  making  some  remark  that 
was  intended  to  leave  a  smile  on  the  lis¬ 
tener’s  face  after  hearing  about  the 
"cigar  for  champagne  tastes.” 

In  the  interest  of  independent  drug¬ 
gists,  McKesson  &  Robbins  “circulate”  a 
musical  magazine  over  a  national  net¬ 
work  each*  Tuesday  night.  The  adver¬ 
tising  talk  is  confined  to  one  “page.” 

A  recent  "stop-watch”  checking  by 
Radio  Retailing  showed  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  commercialism  on  the  Pepso- 
aen>.  company’s  program,  25.8  per  cent  of 
the  broadcast  time  being  given  to  adver¬ 
tising  talk.  This  was  equivalent  to  two 
minutes  and  32  seconds  out  of  the  15- 
minute  period.  Other  percentages  were  : 
Rudy  \  allee,  8.7 ;  Cremo,  8.3 ;  Lowell 
Thomas  (Literary  Digest),  17.4;  Gold 
Medal  Freight,  12.8;  General  Electric, 
5;  (ieneral  Motors,  L3 ;  Radiotron,  8.8. 

These  percentages  inspired  Judge  Ira 
E.  Robinson,  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sioner,  to  remark  that  “broadcasting  sta- 
titms  are  simply  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.” 

“I  jiredict,”  he  said,  “that  the  excesses 
of  the  brtiadcasters,  in  their  greed  for 
commercial  gain,  will  assure<lly  bring 
about  a  revolution  of  listeners.  The 
public  is  now  rebelling  against  over¬ 
commercialism  of  programs  and  monopoly 
of  broadcasting  facilities.” 

The  local  merchant  who  pays  $5  or 
$10  for  30  word  announcements  read  be¬ 
tween  the  playing  of  i)honograph  records 
is  responsible  for  a  high  percentage  of 
commercialism  on  the  air.  Local  radio 
impresarios  sign  up  groups  of  merchants 
for  co-operative  programs  in  which  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  mingled  with  music. 
For  an  hour  or  more  each  evening  the 
radio  listener  must  go  through  a  jumble 
of  trade-marks,  store  names,  addresses, 
telephone  numbers,  and  latest  song  hits — 
or  else  tune  out  the  local  station.  Often 
it  is  a  case  of  turning  off  the  radio,  for 
it  seems  that  nearly  all  stations  broad¬ 
cast  similar  jirograms  at  the  same  time — 
generally  around  5.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

The  local  station  depends  for  its  profit 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  number  of  local 
programs  signed  up.  The  average 
monthly  income  of  twenty  5,000-watt 
stations  has  been  calculated  by  the  Radio 
Commission  to  be  $23,500.  Advertising,  at 
the  night  rate  of  $31()  an  hour,  furnishes 
$21, .300.  The  average  operating  cost  is 
$22,(X)0,  of  which  $12,500  goes  to  enter¬ 
tainers. 

To  offset  the  coast-to-coast  network 
programs  and  to  provide  more  outlets  for 
advertising  programs,  many  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  stations  throughout  the  country 
are  gradually  joining  in  territorial  net¬ 
works,  thus  attracting  accounts  of  large 
distributors.  The  Shepard  Broadcasting 
Service  of  Boston,  operating  the  Yankee 
Network,  is  at  present  advertising  its 
radio  service  in  various  publications. 
Offering  .seven  stations,  located  in  Kos- 
ton.  Providence,  Worcester,  Bangor, 
Hartford,  Bridgeport,  and  New  Bedford, 
the  Shepard  Service  makes  tliis  claim : 

“New  England  offers  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  radio  market  of  its  size  in  the 
world.  One  million  sets,  five  million 
listeners,  8()  per  cent  of  which  are  within 
the  Yankee  Network  area.  In  no  other 
market  can  .sales  come  so  cheaply.  The 
Yankee  Network  is  producing  real  tangi¬ 
ble  results,  day  after  day,  year  after 
year  alone !  You  need  no  other  radio 
service  to  cover  New  England.” 

Also  helping  to  clutter  the  air  with 
blatant  advertising  are  the  many  “spot” 
programs  which  are  described  as  “elec¬ 
trical  transcriptions.”  These  records 
enable  a  l(Kal  dealer  to  provide  high- 


EDITOR  COINS  NEW  PHRASE 
FOR  GIRL  APPRENTICE 
TyriSS  MAXIE  WHITAKER  is 
the  new  society  editor  and  is 
learning  the  printing  trade  on  the 
Stillwell  (Okla.)  Adair  County 
Democrat.  In  announcing  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Miss  Whitaker,  the 
Democrat  stated: 

“The  editor  was  in  a  quandary 
for  a  few  days  after  Miss  Whitaker 
started  to  work,  for  it  seemed  that 
the  usual  term  for  the  printer's 
apprentice,  ‘printer’s  devil,’  would 
hardly  apply  to  the  young  lady. 
After  puzzling  over  it  for  a  day 
or  so,  we  decided  to  go  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  and  call  her  a 
‘printer’s  angel.’” 


class  talent  at  small  cost,  and  time  to 
make  his  own  store  announcement.  Still 
another  practice  is  to  cut  in  on  studio 
programs  with  business  suggestions.  The 
Montgomery  Ward  Company,  national 
mail  order  concern,  frequently  adver¬ 
tises  “special  radio  bargains”  in  this 
rnanner.  The  bargains  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  newspaper  copy,  so  that  a  real 
check  on  radio  is  had.  (Opposed  to  this 
system  is  the  Gold  Dust  advertising 
method  which  tells  about  the  product 
briefly  on  the  air  and  concludes  with, 
“maybe  you  have  seen  our  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers.”  The  announcer  for 
the  Soconyland  Sketches,  sponsored  by 
Standard  Oil  Company'  of  New  York, 
reads  the  contemporary  newspaper  copy 
word  for  word. 

Faced  with  criticism  from  many  quar¬ 
ters  and  with  a  survey  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  which  revealed  that 
annual  license  fees  levied  on  radio  sets 
range  from  39  cents  in  France  to  $44  in 
Turkey,  the  Commercial  Committee  of 
tlie  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
has  recently  adopted  a  code  of  ethics 
which  enumerates : 

1.  Service  to  the  listener  is  a  primary 
requisite  to  commercial  success. 

2.  Quality  of  production  should  not  be 
.sacrificed  to  commercial  expediency. 

3.  Consistent  effort  should  he  made  to 
improve  the  technique  of  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  quality  of  such  programs  as  “The 
Magic  Flute”  and  “Moonshine  and 
Honeysuckle”  on  the  N.B.C.  chain  and 
“Tony’s  Scrapbook”  on  the  Columbia 
network,  three  of  the  most  favored  broad¬ 
casts,  indicates  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  by  the  radio  stations  themselves  to 
set  examples  for  sponsored  features.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  limit  advertising 
talks  as  in  Canada. 

Incidentally  the  American  Tobacco 
(Company  already  has  ‘"borrowed”  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Rainey,  the  Marco  Polo  of  “The 
Magic  Flute,”  to  add  new  atmosphere  to 
the  _  Lucky  Strike  hour.  When  he  isn’t 
asking,  “Can  you  tell  a  woman’s  age  by 
the  curves  of  her  throat?”  he  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  tour  through  Turkey  where 
Lucky  Strike  buyers  “always  get  the 
cream  of  the  cron.”  This  information 
was  imparted  in  Turkish  on  one  occasion. 

Now  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  in  charge 


of  the  Camel  cigarette  account,  luii- 
signed  up  Anthony  Wons,  of  “Tony’ 
Scrapbook,”  for  the  new  Camel  quarter- 
hour  six  times  a  week  over  the  Columb- 
network.  Morton  Downey,  tenor,  sin 
when  “Tony”  isn’t  telling  about  Camels. 

Advertising  competition  not  only  jj 
bringing  the  finest  talent  available  to  the 
air,  but  also  is  increasing  the  sales  con- 
tent  of  the  microphone  speeches.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  enterprise  with  which  Rob^ 
L.  (Believe  It  or  Not)  Ripley  -was 
rushed  back  to  radio  for  the  Colonial 
Beacon  Oil  company.  His  first  "return'’ 
broadcast  was  from  the  deck  of  the  Le- 
viathan  in  mid-ocean.  This  season  Riplev 
will  be  on  the  air  twice  weekly  over  a 
WJZ-NBC  hookup,  advertising  Esso 
gasoline.  Tying  in  w'ith  the  new  Ripley 
series.  Colonial  Beacon  offered  $SjX)0 
prizes  for  the  best  “believe  it  or  not" 
ideas  submitted  by  listeners. 

The  unbroken  continuity  of  such  micro¬ 
phone  veterans  as  the  A.  &  P.  Gypsies, 
the  Palmolive  hour  and  Major  Bowes’ 
Family  ;  the  return  engagements  of  Ripley 
and  the  Davey  Tree  hour,  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  Studebaker  Champions, 
Voice  of  Firestone,  Uncle  Abe  and  David 
and  numerous  other  popular  broadcasts 
—all  leave  the  question  of  radio  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness  al)out  where  it  stood 
three  years  ago  when  Editor  &  Pub- 
LiSHKR  commented  editorially: 

“Radio  has  not  yet  found  itself  as  an 
advertising  medium,  if  it  really  is  to  be 
considered.  Whether  it  can  be  used 
profitably  to  assist  in  the  sales  of  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  goods  can  be  de¬ 
termined  after  expensive,  intensive,  and 
unprejudiced  investigations  by  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  managers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.” 

In  those  days  radio  was  using  circus 
tactics  to  win  listeners.  Today  the  trend 
is  toward  subtlety  in  sales  expression, 
commercialism  that  seeks  approbation 
and  results  in  a  smile  or  a  chuckle. 


HOLDS  BILL  UNFAIR 

Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  has 
vetoed  a  bill  making  it  a  mi.sdemeanor 
to  use  advertising  solicitors  or  press 
agents  and  in  certain  other  ways  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  practice  of  dentistry.  “There 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  bill  if  it 
were  merely  designed  to  prevent  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising  by  the  quack  and  the 
charlatan,”  Gov.  Pinchot  said,  “hut  in 
its  present  form  it  would  be  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  capricious  interference  with 
private  business.” 


WOMEN’S  FEATURES  ADDED 

Two  new  women’s  features  have  been 
added  t  o  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
Starting  June  2‘1,  Edna  Wallace  Hopper 
will  write  a  daily  beauty  feature.  Mrs. 
.Anna  J.  Peterson,  director  of  home 
service  for  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  Chicago,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Post’s  home  economics 
department. 


o.  o.  McIntyre  abroad 

O.  O.  McIntyre,  well-known  news 
paper  columnist,  is  in  Europe  on  vaca 
tion.  He  is  spending  some  time  in 
Paris. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


The  change  in  school  buildings  and 
ways  of  teaching  is  a  very  interesting 
subject.  A  comparison  between  the 
present  day  schools  and  those  when 
grandfather  and  father  went  to  school 
ought  to  make  a  good  feature.  Pictures 
could  be  used  to  illustrate. — F.  Locke. 


The  Boston  Globe  used  an  interesting 
feature  story  recently  telling  of  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  by  the  railroads  to  keep 
their  equipment,  particularly  engines,  in 
perfect  condition  with  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  inspections.  The  same  idea  can 
also  be  applied  to  the  countless  precau¬ 
tions  taken  by  bus  companies  an<l  other 
public  utility  companies  to  safeguard  the 
public. — P. 


Every  Monday  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
runs  a  story  under  a  special  heading, 
“Unusual  Occupations  Di.scovered  in 
Los  .\ngeles.”  An  iiuiuisitive  reporter 
has  been  assigned  to  chronicle  some  of 
the  out-of-ordinary  occupations  in  the 
city. — G.N.B. 


How  many  conventions  were  there  in 
your  city  last  year?  How  many  dele¬ 
gates?  Approximately  how  many  visi¬ 
tors  at  these  conventions?  These  ques¬ 
tions  can  be  answered  for  you  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  now  is  the 
time  to  get  the  material  since  most  ot 
the  chambers  began  a  new  year  July  1. 
-C.F.S. 


Each  Saturday  the  Philadelphia  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin  carries  two  columns  of 
pithy  paragraphs  on  events  of  the  week 
under  the  caption.  “News  Review  of  the 
Week.”  The  comments  are  divided  into 
four  sections  under  the  following  .sub¬ 
heads  :  Philadelphia,  The  Nation,  The 
State  and  The  World. — J.M.L. 


These  are  “dirty  days”  for  the  street 
sweeping  department.  The  .\Iason  City 
(la.)  Globe-Gazette  found  that  225  cubic 
yards  of  dirt  -were  picked  up  by  mechan¬ 
ical  sweepers  during  one  month,  getting 
the  information  from  the  monthly  report 
of  the  street  department. — L.G.M. 


Accounts  of  fashionable  weddings  of 
the  past  might  be  obtained  from  the 
paper's  files  to  make  a  Sunday  feature 
for  the  woman's  page.  Comparison  of 
bridal  conventions  and  costumes  would 
be  especially  timely  during  the  present 
wedding  season. — F.E. 


A  hot  weather  feature  being  used  by 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  is  a  search 
for  the  possessor  of  the  longest  “set  of 
facial  shrubbery”  in  the  city.  Owners 
of  long  beards  are  photographed  and  a 
brief  feature  run.  On  June  27  a  three 
column  cut  showing  a  man  whose  beard 
was  being  held  out  horizontally  while  a 
ruler  was  being  applied  was  split  into  a 
two  column  and  a  one  column  cut  run 
lide  by  side,  with  a  column  rule  between, 
and  captioned  “continued  in  next 
column.”  To  carry  out  the  idea,  the  box 
head  above  was  split  making  a  two 
column  and  a  one  column  box.  The  left 
hand  box  said :  “West  Side  Champion  ?”, 
the  right  hand  “Still  More !” — X. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
specialized  technical  skill, 
V  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi- 
^  ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  BuUdinpt, 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  yaiuations. 

<20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


WALES  VISITS  UNITED  STATES 


Paris  Correspondent  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Completes  Russian  Series 

Henry  Wales,  chief  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  returned  to 
the  United  States  last  week  and  paid  a 
brief  visit  to 
Chicago,  follow¬ 
ing  a  12,000-mile 
tour  of  Russia. 
Mr.  Wales,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  for 
New  York,  en- 
route  to  Paris, 
told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  that 
he  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  go  to 
Soviet  Russia 
and  tell  its  story 
in  hard  facts, 
without  color  or 
bias.  He  wrote 
about  100  stories.  He  returned  to 
America  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

“1  am  not  one  of  these  correspondents 
who  comes  back  from  a  foreign  land  and 
says,  ‘Now  it  can  be  told,’  ”  said  Mr. 
Wales.  “I  was  treated  with  due  respect 
by  Russian  officials  and  had  little  trouble 
in  filing  my  stories,  with  few  exceptions. 
In  most  cases,  however,  1  mailed  a  copy 
of  my  story  to  Paris,  before  submitting 
my  article  to  the  censors,  who  read  all 
reports  to  be  cabled  out  of  Russia. 

“I  traveled  alone,  so  that  I  might  not 
be  led  blindly  and  shown  only  sights  on 
display,  favorable  to  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  and  steered  away  from  things  that 
the  authorities  preferred  to  keep  hidden. 
I  spoke  the  German  language  in  most  of 
my  dealings  with  the  Russian  officials.” 

Mr.  Wales  told  how  he  succeeded  in 
locating  and  visiting  the  Kulak  concen¬ 
tration  camp,  with  its  accompanying 
horrors.  He  mailed  this  story  to  Paris 
before  he  took  a  copy  of  it  to  the  cable 
censors.  This  account  was  stopped  com¬ 
pletely,  but  the  story  that  was  mailed 
arrived  safely  in  Paris  and  was  relayed 
by  cable  to  this  country. 

George  J.  Scharschug,  Tribune  cable 
editor,  said  “that  except  for  about  a 
dozen  mailed  stories,  which  we  are  still 
trying  to  find,  and  which  are  probably 
in  the  waste  baskets  of  Russian  censors, 
and  several  cable  dispatches,  all  of  Mr. 
Wales’  stories  came  through.” 


TOURIST  TRADE  SERIES 

John  J.  Corson  III,  special  investi¬ 
gator  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  has  just  completed  a  study  of 
the  extent  and  economic  value  of  the 
tourist  trade  to  the  State  of  Virginia, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in  a 
series  of  four  articles,  beginning  June  25. 


TO  ESTABLISH  CHURCH  PAPER 

Committee#  representing  the  Presby¬ 
terian  synods  of  five  Southern  States 
met  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  June  25,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  establishment  of  a  church  news¬ 
paper  to  serve  church  councils.  The 
synods  represented  are  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida. 


Better  Plants 


at  lower  cost 

by  consulting 
the  Archineer 

The  design  of  inccessful 
newspaper  plants  is  our 
specialty.  Bear  ns  in  mind 
when  yon  are  considering 
prarricat  cost  rednerions. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 
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inal  manner.”  A  ton  of  coal  was  the 
first  prize  while  theatre  tickets  were 
given  for  second,  third,  and  fourth 
prizes. — L.G.M. 


The  ITaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American  has  built  up  a  special  resort 
section  which  brings  in  about  three  col¬ 
umns  of  linage  weekly. — C.B.B. 

SPORT  stores,  beauty  shops,  laundries  _ - 

and  other  firms  having  shore  delivery  The  advertising  department  of  the 
service  took  space  on  a  co-operative  page  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch  has  started  a 
headed  “Vacation  Days”  in  the  Hart-  plan  for  indenting  advertisements  in  the 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant.  Promotion  copy  classified  sectitm.  The  first  line  of  each 
stressed  the  theme  of  being  fully  pre-  advertisement  is  brought  out  flush  with 
pared  to  get  the  most  benefit  out  of  a  the  column  line  but  succeeding  lines  are 
vacation. — C.B.B.  indented  one  space.  The  plan  makes  a 

-  neater  and  more  readable  page  and  in- 

.At  this  season,  “Gardeners,”  “Boats  creases  the  linage. — C.B.B. 

and  Engines”  and  “Garden  Supplies"  - 

make  three  e.xcellent  suggestive  headings  The  Decatur  (111.)  Re^'iciO  recently 
for  the  classified  pages.  Such  headings  primal  a  full  page  of  display  advertise- 
will  build  up  classified  under  them  from  ments  run  by  18  operators  of  minature 
those  specializing  in  maintenance  of  pri-  .golf  courses. — R.H.D. 
vate  lawns  and  gardens,  those  handling 
all  manner  of  marine  accessories,  and 
those  handling  hardware  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  as  well  as  nursery 
houses. — C.  M .  L. 


Thirty-six  advertisers  cooperated  in 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &•  News  with 
the  “Spot-Light”  Special.  The  page 
consisted  of  30  four  inch  advertisements, 
each  carrying  the  spotlight  cut  and  no 
signature.  The  reading  matter  statal 
that  these  “Spot-Light”  specials  were  on 
sale  Monday  and  could  be  found  through¬ 
out  the  paper  designated  bv  a  spot-light. 
— S.R.P. 


Sell  advertising  space  to  garages  feat¬ 
uring  prices  on  complete  overhaul  jobs 
for  a  limited  time.  The  idea  appeals  to 
repairmen. — Don  Ross. 


The  Waterloo  (la.)  Sunday  Tribune 
obtained  a  co-operative  page  from  coal 
dealers  in  a  “Win  a  Ton  of  Coal”  con¬ 
test,  using  one  or  more  misspelled  words 
in  each  coal  dealer’s  advertisement  and 
recpiiring  contestants  to  arrange  the 
correctal  words  “in  an  artistic  and  orig- 
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Street 

New  York:  Daily  Newa  Bldg. 
220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


ik 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  X 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 
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RAINE  DIES  IN  PLANE  CRASH 


Superintendent  of  Canadian  Pres*  Is 
One  of  5  Victims 

In  view  of  thousands  who  were  wit¬ 
nessing  an  air  pageant  at  Hamilton,  Ont., 
July  1,  a  plane  carrying  pilot  and  four 
passengers,  one  of  whom  was  Harold 
Raine,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  crashed  into  a  rock  heap 
killing  all  five. 

Raine  was  covering  the  pageant  for 
his  organization,  but  had  not  intended 
to  fly.  just  before  the  monoplane  took 
off  he  accepted  the  one  vacant  seat. 

Those  who  were  killed  with  Raine 
were  Captain  Robert  Sterling  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  pilot;  J.  H.  Maher,  Jr.,  owner  of 
the  plane;  Qiarles  L.  Daly,  Jr.,  Toronto, 
parachute  jumper,  and  Alfred  Rogers  of 
Hamilton. 

Harold  Raine  was  born  in  Essex, 
England,  March  19,  1897,  He  worked 
for  a  year  as  messenger  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Telegraphs,  and  then  went  to  the 
office  of  The  Western  Associated  Press 
in  Winnipeg,  as  a  messenger  boy  Aug. 
1,  1909.  After  serving  overseas  with  the_ 
Fifty-eighth  Battalion,  rising  to  be* 
sergeant,  he  rejoined  the  Canadian  Press 
staff  and  in  1920  became  assistant  day 
editor  of  the  New  York  bureau.  The 
following  year  he  was  i)romoted  to  be 
night  editor  at  Winnipeg  and  in  1924  to 
be  day  editor  at  Ottawa.  In  January, 
1926,  he  l)ccame  superintendent  of  the 
New'  York  bureau. 

Mr.  Raine  became  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Canadian  Press  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1929.  His  wife  and  a  young  daugh¬ 
ter  survive  him. 


O^bituarg 


Kirby  THOMAS,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  business  manager, 
Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram, 
di^  June  near  Amos,  Ont.  Thomas 
was  interested  in  mining  and  traveled 
extensively. 

Mme.  Luther  E.  L.  De  Othe,  102, 
died  in  the  Old  Ladies  Home,  Denver, 
June  21,  where  she  has  been  a  resident 
for  23  years.  According  to  stories  she 
told  she  was  a  member  of  the  IV asliing- 
ton  Star  staff  and  witnessed  the  assassin¬ 
ation  of  President  Lincoln.  On  her  last 
birthday,  March  13,  Frederick  G.  Bon- 
fils,  publisher,  Denver  Post,  arranged  a 
celebration  in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Marcueritte  Stalker,  society 
and  woman’s  page  editor,  Toledo  Blade, 
for  the  last  11  years,  was  killed  last 
week  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
pistol  in  her  home  in  Toledo.  Mrs. 
Stalker  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Stalker,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ra>’mond  Cunningham,  Detroit,  who 
formerly  assisted  her  mother  in  the 
woman’s  department  of  the  Blade. 

J.  W.  Bishop,  founder  of  the  first 
newspaper  in  Yukon,  Okla.,  in  1891,  died 
in  Nashville,  Ark.,  June  15. 

John  V.  Sims,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
and  at  one  time  co-publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times,  died  at  his  home 
at  Charlotte.  June  27.  He  was  a  native 
of  Elijay,  Ga. 

Frank  H.  McPherson,  telegraph  and 
makeup  editor,  Edmonton  (,\lta.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  June  15  after  a  brief  illness  of 
pneumonia. 

Charles  G.  Durbin,  for  18  years 
Associated  Press  telegraph  operator  at 
the  old  Danville  (Ill.)  Morning  Demo- 
erat,  died  June  22  in  Meridian,  Miss., 
after  a  three  years’  illness.  His  w'ife  and 
a  daughter  survive. 

W.  La\t.re  Hafer,  46,  for  14  years 
publisher  of  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Times,  died  there  June  24.  He  retired 
from  active  new’spaper  work  in  1923. 

John  B.  Mulder,  63,  manager,  Hol¬ 
land  (Mich.)  De  Grondli'et,  one  of  the 
leading  Holland  newspapers  of  America, 
and  veteran  newspaperman,  died  at  his 
home  in  Holland,  June  21,  after  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

Mrs.  Ella  Biggs  Finnegan,  mother 
of  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times,  died  June  29  at 


her  home  in  Chicago.  She  is  also  sur¬ 
vived  by  two  other  sons.  Judge  Phillip 
J.  Finnegan  and  John  F.  Finnegan,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  dining  car  service  for 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  a 
daughter.  Miss  Elinor  Finnegan. 

John  Avres,  54,  editor,  Mt.  Pulaski 
(111.)  Times,  was  stricken  and  died  at  his 
desk  June  26.  He  had  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  papers  in  Emden,  St.  Joseph  and 
other  Illinois  towns  and  at  one  time  was 
field  representative  for  the  Illinois  Press 
Association. 

William  S.  Jewett,  69,  retired  shoe 
manufacturer  and  founder  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun,  died  at  his 
home  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  last  week, 
after  a  short  illness. 

Ross  Drennen  Robinson,  53,  former 
publisher,  Martino  Ferry  Ohio  Valley 
News  and  the  Bellaire  Leader,  died  in 
Bellaire  City  Hospital  following  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  His  wife  and  one  son 
survive. 

Robert  H.  Exto,  41,  a  reporter  for 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  State  Gazette  for  10 
years,  died  June  30  at  his  home  after  a 
long  illness. 

Halvord  G.  Layton,  president  of 
Public  Relations,  Inc.,  29  Broadway, 
New  York,  died  June  30,  at  the  New 
York  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Langston  Crossman,  84, 
motlier-in-law  of  Edgar  A.  Guest,  Detroit 
Free  Press  poet,  died  recently  at  Detroit 
following  an  illness  of  six  weeks. 

Rev.  Daniel  Westfall,  60,  for  many 
years  business  manager,  Pittsburgh 
Christian  Advocate  died  in  the  Columbia 
Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  June  22. 


ROBERT  LeROY  O’NEAL 

Robert  LeRoy  O’Neal,  78,  one  of  the 
founders  and  for  34  years  ^itor  of  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Mercury,  died  June  25. 
He  was  prominent  politically  having 
served  as  a  member  of  the  city  commis¬ 
sion  and  later  as  mayor.  He  served  9 
years  as  postmaster  of  Huntsville,  under 
appointment  by  President  Wilson. 
Among  his  survivors  is  his  son  Roy  E. 
O’Neal  long  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  newspaper  business  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Huntsville  Daily  Times 
editorial  staff. 


EDWARD  ST.  JOHN 

Edward  St.  John,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  from  1880  to  18W 
and  editor  of  illustrations  for  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  for  20  years  after  that, 
died  June  23  at  his  home  in  New  York. 
He  was  81  years  old.  While  he  was 
publisher  of  the  Post  Mr.  St.  John 
founded  and  edited  the  magazine  Baby¬ 
hood.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the 
philanthropic  work  of  Clement 
Schwinges,  New  York,  for  the  last  few 
years,  finding  employment  for  elderly 
persons. 


CHARLES  M.  BREMNER 

Charles  M.  Bremner,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  died  June  28 
after  a  brief  illness  at  the  St.  Anthony  de 
Padua  hospital,  Chicago.  He  had  been 
employed  at  the  Daily  News  for  30  years 
and  had  been  chief  engineer  for  the  last 
20.  He  supervised  the  installation  and 
erection  of  all  of  the  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  new  building  of  the  Daily 
News  and  its  two  new  outlying  plants. 


FREE  PROGRAMS  ATTACKED 


Oregon  Group  Say*  They  Should  Be 
Run  in  Paid  Space 

Radio  programs  should  be  run  as  paid 
advertising,  members  of  the  Oregon 
Editorial  Association  declared  in  conven¬ 
tion  June  27  at  Salem,  Ore. 

Action  was  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
presented  by  Claude  Ingalls,  publisher  of 
the  Corvallis  Gazette-Times. 

The  resolution  said  “sponsored  pro¬ 
grams  of  radio  broadcasts  are  definitely 
commercial  ventures  for  profit-making 
and  such  space  is  of  definite  value  to 
radio  companies  and  station.”  It  resolved 
that  “such  announcements  be  regarded  as 
properly  belonging  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising  rather  than  news.” 

Ralph  Cronise,  publisher  of  the  Albany 
Democrat-Herald,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association. 


RODNEY  C,  WELLS 

Rodney  C.  Wells,  56,  for  27  years  with 
the  Marshalltoivn  (la.)  Times-Re publi¬ 
can  of  which  he  had  been  managing 
editor  the  past  12  years,  died  suddenly  at 
noon,  June  22,  at  a  summer  resort  near 
Glenwood,  Minn.,  where  he  was  taking 
a  week’s  vacation.  His  wife,  a  daughter 
and  two  sons,  survive. 


J.  RALPH  EMERSON 

J.  Ralph  Emerson,  53,  part  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel, 
dropi^d  dead  at  his  home  June  22.  In 
addition  to  his  connection  with  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Mr.  Emerson  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  apportionment  and  taxation. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mess.,  U.  S.  A. 

CaU*  ASdnu  NKNSCO— WarcMtar 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 


Dotignar*  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

SpaclalUti  in  selection  and  sale 
ofmachineryforincreased  pro¬ 
duction. 

Consultants  in  construction,  de¬ 
sign, and  plan  of  arrangements 
of  buildings  to  meet  the  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

A  Quality  Purchate  it,  after  all, 

the  Exertise  of  the  Truest  Economy 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-pagc  Presses.  , 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black 
and  color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  j 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  j 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  j 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32 
pages. 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  OBm  A  Factory . PlalnOald.  N.  J. 

Now  York  OMoa . Brokaw  Bldg..  1457  Broadway 

Chiaago  OSea . Moudooek  Block 


PUBLISHERS?... 

We  can  put  you  in 
touch  with  go-get¬ 
ters — men  who  have 
made  records  and 
are  ambitious  for 
further  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Classified  Service 

Editor  &  Publisher 


PLAIN 

PACKING  FELT 

Rolls  Approx.  40  Lbs. 
Sheets  1 8"  X  28" 

Cut  Strips  Any  Width 
Packed  in  Cartons 
Ready  for  Use 

COATING  GUM 
PACKING  FELT  PASTE 
PASTING  MACHINES 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 
P.  O.  BOX  131 
WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 
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PROPOSED  NEWSPAPER 
TO  BE  A  ‘RIP-SNORTER’ 

So  Say*  Stanley  High,  Who  Resigned 
•f  Christian  Herald  Editor  to 
Devote  Full  Time  to  New  York 
Enterprise 


'Resignation  of  Stanley  High  as  editor 
of  the  Christian  Herald  last  week  was 
taken  to  signify  that  plans  for  the  new 
New  York  newspaper  which  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  prohibition  had  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably.  Mr.  High  resigned 
to  give  all  his  time  to  the  enterprise. 
He  has  established  an  office  at  500  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York. 

Mr.  High  said  the  first  issue  would 
appear  this  year.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  $10,000,000  capital  had  been 
subscribed  and  the  rest  is  “hopefully  in 
sight,”  he  said. 

Mr.  High  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  prohibition  angle  of  the  project 
had  been  overstressed.  He  said  that  it 
would  be  more  of  a  “national”  paper 
than  a  propaganda  publication.  Two 
issues,  he  said,  would  be  published  daily. 
One  would  be  for  circulation  in  New 
York  and  vicinity,  and  would  offer  a 
complete  coverage  of  news,  local  and 
foreign.  The  other,  he  said,  would  be 
for  countrywide  distribution,  where  the 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  intrepret- 
ing  current  events  rather  than  on  their 
spot  news  presentation.  Both  issues,  he 
said,  would  be  published  in  New  York, 
arrangements  for  which  are  to  be  made 
later. 

Mr.  High  would  neither  confirm  nor 
deny  the  report  that  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  negotiating  for  the  unused  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  membership  acquired  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization  when 
it  purchased  the  World  papers.  Roy  W. 
Howard,  Scripps-Howard  chairman  of 
board,  could  not  be  reached  because  of 
his  absence  from  the  city. 

Asked  if  Frank  E.  Gannett,  president 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  would  be,  as 
was  reported,  the  publisher  of  the  new 
paper,  Mr.  High  asserted  that  the  Ro¬ 
chester  publisher  was  actively  interested 
in  the  venture,  but  Mr.  High  would  not 
say  to  what  extent  or  in  what  capacity. 
Other  backers  of  the  proposed  paper  are 
said  to  be  Henry  Ford  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr. 

In  an  interview  with  a  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter  this  week  Mr. 
High  said  the  new  publication  would  be 
"first  of  all  a  newspaper,  run  by  news¬ 
papermen,  under  a  hard-boiled  business 
leadership.”  He  denied  that  it  would 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  cause,  and  said :  “We  intend  to 
do  more  definite  crusading  on  economic 
and  international  issues  than  we  do  on 
prohibition,  and  we  shall  give  these 
subjects  as  much  editorial  space  as  we 
give  to  prohibition.” 

Existing  newspapers,  he  is  quoted  as 
saying,  “don’t  fight  nearly  hard  enough 
for  anything.”  And  the  principal  cause 
of  that  situation,  he  believes,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  editorial  writers  are  usually 
chosen  for  their  ability  to  write,  not 
for  their  convictions.  He  will  reverse 
the  process  and  pick  writers  who 
“believe  like  the  devil  in  what  they’re 
writing.” 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  for 
the  whole  staff  to  share  the  newspaper’s 
views  on  prohibition  and  international 
relations.  The  prohibition  expert,  for 
instance,  may  hate  the  W'orld  Court  as 
heartily  as  he  likes,  and  the  writer  who 
argues  a  change  in  the  existing  economic 
order  can  be  a  pronounced  wet. 

By  what  he  termed  “journalistic  in¬ 
genuity,”  Mr.  High  predicted  that  he 
would  spring  a  few  surprises  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies.  “They’re  too  much  as 
they  were  25  years  ago,”  he  said. 

The  business  organization,  he  says, 
will  be  orthodox.  “There  will  be  hard- 
boiled  publishers  at  the  top,  and  the 
paper  will  be  run  for  a  profit.”  Denying 
all  talk  of  an  endowment,  he  added  that 
“if  it  can’t  stand  on  its  own  feet,  it  won’t 
stand,  that’s  all.” 

^  “I  just  want  it  understood,”  he  said, 
that  we’re  going  to  have  a  rip-snorting 
newspaper.” 
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Classified  Advertising 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordsr) 

I  Time  —  JM  per  line 

3  Times  —  AO  per  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  vrith  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  linaa. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broker* 

Kewspapsr  Brokeraxe — Only  bleh-Krade  proper¬ 
ties.  I’ersonnI  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Desirable  Evening  Papers— New  York,  Middle- 
west  and  South:  exclusive  field;  good  e<nilp- 
ment:  earning  handsome  dividends;  will  stand 
icld  test;  not  overpriced.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Building,  New  York. 

Newspaper  Interest  Wanted 

Newspaper  man  with  experience  from  cnb  re¬ 
porter  on  country  weekly  to  top  executive  of 
major-city  dailies,  with  successful  ownership 
of  small  city  dally  between,  would  pay  cash 
for  substantial  interest  in  gmid  newspaper. 
Owner  seeking  relief  from  routine  or  retire¬ 
ment  from  active  direction  of  his  pro|>erty  can 
secure  capable,  trustworthy  associate  able  to 
direct  biisineNs  and  edit<»rlal  policies  along 
sound  and  constructive  lines.  Address  B-866, 
Editor  A  Dubllsher. 

Capital  Wanted 

Editor'i  Axiiitant  with  adequate  capital 
wanted  for  rural  newspaper  chain.  Adaptabil¬ 
ity  chief  requisite.  Box  B-8G0,  Editor  &  Dub- 
lliher. 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

A  market  casualty  will  sell  his  ofllclnlly 
designated  county  weekly  newspaper  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  for  cash.  A  buy  for  an  advertising 
specialist.  Box  B-855,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Daily  newspaper  southwest;  earnefi  $22,000 
before  depreciation  last  year.  Despite  depres¬ 
sion  1031,  earnings  high.  Population.  9.000; 
building  rapidly.  No  weekly  or  daily  com¬ 
petition.  Will  bear  close  Investigation.  Price, 
$111,000;  cash,  $65.00(^:  terms  balance.  Finan¬ 
cial  references  required.  Address  B-842,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Hotel  Advertising — Due  Bills 

Due  bull  arranfted  for  trade  advertUIni;  In  dally 
uewHpapcra  on  Atlantic  City  bntela.  Our  aervlce 
charge  15%.  W.  H.  Campl)ell  Co.,  1219  Com¬ 
merce  Av.,  Atlantic  City. 

Editorial — Press  Service 

On  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City 
Weekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  nt  piny. 
Arrivals  —  local,  foreign  —  if  desired.  Conven¬ 
tions.  Assignments.  Photos.  G.  I.«elmbach, 
Press  Service,  310  Schwebm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City, 

Comics — Special  Offer 

Comio  Strip — Will  offer  new,  up-to-date  fea¬ 
ture  in  exchange  for  space,  preferably  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper.  B.  B.  Miller,  c/o  S. 
Sniderman,  116  E.  106th  St.,  New  York  City. 

CfavolatloB  IVomotlon 

A.  M.  Stewart  Compsny,  El  Cortea  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efflclent  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonaflde 
aubacrlptlona  (paid  In  full  by  aubacriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  aurvey. 

Over  90%  of  all  drcuUtioa  enmpaigna  on  dally 
newapapers  In  the  United  Stataa  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  diarlea  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  dependable,  self-financing  PART- 
LOWE  PLAN  campaign  ia  absolute  Insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re- 
aulta  that  have  never  been  e<iualled  In  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  Is 
clean  circulation.  Ebrery  aubacriptlon  verified 
by  the  publlaber  of  year  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  aubacriptlon  accepted  nnlesa  paid 
for  In  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  aclentiflc 
survey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelligent  eatimate 
of  its  possihlllties — without  obligation.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolia. 

Our  "Better  Timea”  CSmpaigni  have  unequalled 
psycbologlcal  appeal.  Hold  5-year  American 
record  for  cash  business  on  a  aingle  drive. 
Hudson  De  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Tbs  W.  B.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. — (Mrculation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 

Blair  A  Aoatln,  circulation  bullilcra,  222  Weat 
Oreenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 

Office  2-1351;  reeldence  81-9240. 

Oswley  Circulation  Bervioa  expands  circulation 
using  methods  meeting  present  conditions.  W’rlte 
or  wire  F.  C.  Kosenthal,  Rusineas  Manager,  B1 
Dewey  Arenue,  Huntington,  N  .Y, 


Help  Wanted 


Advertisinf  Man,  young,  ambitious  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  wanted  to  run  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Must  have  some  experience  and 
must  be  able  to  prepare  really  effective  promo¬ 
tion  copy.  Small  department  and  moderate  sal¬ 
ary  to  start,  but  good  opportunity.  Address 
Box  B  Editor  &  rubllsher. 


Display  Advertising  Solicitor,  copywriter,  daily 
combination  and  Sunday.  Age  1^4  to  30.  Sal¬ 
ary  Advancement  after  you  produce. 

Give  experience,  references,  date  available. 
(.'urresiNindeiice  confidential.  Box  B-S08,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Managing  editor  for  a  successful  evening,  east¬ 
ern  daily;  one  accustomed  to  meeting  aggressive 
competition.  $100  weekly.  Give  full  details. 
Box  B-H73,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor. — Recent  death  of  our  man¬ 
aging  editor  opeus  an  opimrtuiiity  for  the  right 
man  to  succeed  him.  He  must  have  had  a 
successful  experience  as  a  city  editor  and  be 
aide  to  stand  a  searching  investigation.  Per¬ 
manent  connection  leading  to  stock  ownership 
is  oj)en.  Man  under  40  hut  over  30  years  of 
age  will  be  preferred.  Tinies-Republicun/  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa. 


Situations  Wanted 


Accountant— Experien<‘ed  in  general  and  coat 
accounting,  with  enough  experience  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  to  know  his  Job  well. 
Age  thirty,  married,  twelve  years*  experience. 
Desire  position  in  businesa  ollice.  Salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  line  with  present  business  condi¬ 
tions.  Now  employed.  Write  II.  A.  Williams, 
M»7  “A’*  Street,  Blizabethton,  Tennessee. 


Advertisings 

To  a  Publisher  Interested  in  Advertising 
Linage: 

Man,  3^1,  with  reputation  for  creating  new 
business  through  merchandising  plans,  copy 
IdeHM,  sales  ability  to  see  them  thnaigh  per¬ 
sonally  and  executive  ability  to  direct  and  in¬ 
spire  sales  staff,  wants  Job  us  Iah'uI  .\dver- 
tislng  Manager  MetroiKilltan  paper  or  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  smaller,  and  preferably  privately 
owned,  proi>erty  where  hard  work  will  l>e  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  future.  Ten  years’  experience, 
good  record.  B-87fi.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — Capable  handling  regu¬ 
lar  and  sjieclal  accounts;  recognized  new  busi¬ 
ness  producer;  possessing  initiative  and  tact; 
capable  con  tacting  and  selling  leading  execu¬ 
tives.  Desires  permanent  connection  with  live 
organization  where  ability  will  be  appreciated. 
B-8d7,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — A  woman  with  many  years*  expe¬ 
rience  in  conducting  the  advertising  department 
of  a  large  concern  la  now  free.  Did  all  the 
space  buying,  sufiervised  checking,  etc.,  and 
handled  follow-iip  and  some  sales  work.  S(H*ks 
position  of  similar  nature  or  would  act  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  a  busy  executive.  Will  accept  a  moder¬ 
ate  salary.  B-832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artist — Gne  man  art  department.  Experience<] 
ill  retouching,  layouts,  cartoons,  roto  and  ud 
drawings.  B-877,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  of  newspaper  with  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  wdshes  to  connect  with  news¬ 
paper  offering  wider  possibilities  for  develop¬ 
ment.  If  opportunity  satisfactory  will  accept 
half  present  salary  and  commission  on  annual 
business  increase.  Write  or  wire  Box  B-803, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation — Manager.  32,  now  assistant  pro¬ 
gressive  afternoon  dally,  seeking  advancement, 
wants  change.  Able  to  take  entire  charge  of 
department.  Get  the  details.  R-874,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  with  outstanding  record 
on  three  Eastern  newspapers  over  a  fieriod  of 
ten  years.  Economical  administration  and  a 
thorough  builder  of  home  delivery.  Has  never 
left  a  position  except  of  own  accord.  Excel¬ 
lent  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Age  30,  married.  Willing  to  go  to  your  City 
for  interview.  Correspondence  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential.  Moderate  salary  require¬ 
ment.  B-872,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  young  aggressive,  knows 
circulation  work  from  ground  up.  Expert  on 
systems  and  finance.  .Now  employed  but  de¬ 
sires  change.  Write  B-870,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent,  Production  Manager 
— Lowest  possible  costs  with  efficiency.  Kor- 
nier  publisher.  B-700,  E^litor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Woman  with  4  years*  experience 
selling  and  writing  display  copy  on  MetroiKili- 
tan  dallies,  seeks  connection.  Some  reporting, 
feature  writing,  book  reviewing.  B-871,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


News  Photographer,  seven  years’  experience, 
with  equipment  and  car.  wants  position.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Samples  of  work.  B-878, 
?Mitor  A  Publisher. 


Situsriona  Wanted 


Reporter — Young  man  with  two  years  rejwr- 
torial  experience,  desires  more  in  position  on 
lively  paper  in  city  of  30,000  to  200.000  people. 
Box  11-766,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Security  Sales  Executive  available  immediately. 
High  grade  Security  Sales  Manager  (not  a  se¬ 
curity  dealer  or  broker)  specializing  in  news¬ 
paper  financing,  with  a  sales  force  of  cai)able 
men  offers  his  services  to  an  established  com¬ 
pany  to  assist  in  selling  a  block  ad  of  treasury 
stork  for  papers  on  expansion  or  additional 
working  capital.  Strictly  commission  basis. 
My  record  with  other  newspapers  available. 
Address  B'862,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Ijirge  quantity  steel  base  for  It  pt. 
casts,  lalxtr  saving,  56%  off  list.  Advocate, 
Newark,  Ohio. 


Four  Wesel  Routers,  $2r»6.0»t  each.  One  Wil¬ 
liams  Lloyd  SmiMith-Shaver,  $360.00;  one  Type- 
High  Planer,  $‘U)0.q0;  one  Daniels  Planer, 
$206.00;  one  Goss  heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller, 
$S<)0.(K>.  All  machinery  rebuilt  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Miles  .Machinery  Company,  480A  West 
Bnmdway,  New  York  City. 


Newspaper  Equipment — Big  metal  pot.  pump, 
casting  b(»x,  Saw-Trimmer,  jig-saw,  drill,  mat¬ 
rix  roller,  inm  top  26  x  04.  $50;  Miller-Saw 

with  router,  $‘iO0,  32-4S  page  press.  Very  low 

prices  for  qulc’k  action.  Big  foundry  type, 
large  fonts.  Three  Mlelile  Presses;  Cutters. 
Peckham  Machinery  Co.,  1328  B'way,  N.  Y.  City. 


On  account  of  going  out  of  business  we  offer 
for  sale  two  Mergenthaler  Linotypes  nt  a  great 
sacrifii'e,  also  other  (H|uipiiient  too  numerous  to 
niention.  A  rare  bargain.  B-87.5,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  purchase  second-hantl  2.iHH>-iNMind 
metal  pot  with  furnace.  Will  pay  cash  after 
|Mit  lias  been  tested.  B-H56,  Eilitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Wanted  to  buy  twelve  make-up  tables  with 
chases.  Write  Leader-Uepublican-Ilerald, 
(tioversville.  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Router  for  Duplex  Tubular  plates. 
Telegram,  .Malone,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  I’opy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865:  April  16,  21,  22.  23, 
24,  28.  30.  May  1.  2.  3.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  \i>,  14 
to  28  (inclusive),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  Uiiclii- 
sive).  Must  he  In  g<M>d  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Journalistic  Antiques 


.\  Collector  is  in  the  market  for  Journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  in  ('anadu,  dating 
back  even  to  ('olonlal  times;  first  issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antifpie  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publlsh- 
iiig.  Look  through  your  old  letter  tiles,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  Is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  K-746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Businsss  Bstsbiisksd  in  ISM 
350  Madison  Ato.  Now  York 


Good  Men  Available 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
is  undertaking  to  find  work  for  a 
number  of  newspaper  writers,  art¬ 
ists  and  publicity  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 
Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Ctfre  Editor  6f  Publisher 
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SHOPmnTHIREir 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

A  GRAND  old  man  in  American  jour-  active  editor  of  his  tabloid  daily  was  a 
nalism  had  a  birthday  party  this  week,  willing  tool. 

4'  *  * 

GAUV'REAU  writes  fair  fiction  with 
apt  choice  of  words  in  descriptive 
passages.  His  story  moves  along  rapidly 
and  he  makes  everything  come  out  to 
his  liking.  Just  where  biography  leaves 
off  and  fiction  starts  is  up  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  reader.  I  can  assure  this 
audience  that  a  good  deal  of  the  stuff 
is  right  out  of  Gauvreau’s  experience. 
He  came  of  a  poor  New  England  family 
and  with  difficulty  gained  his  education. 
He  battled  both  against  ill-health  and 
poverty.  His  entrance  into  journalism 
was  through  an  ability  to  make  crude 
cartoon  drawings.  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  staid  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  and  although  in  the 
company  of  eminent  and  responsible 
new.spapermen  he  was  disposed  in  his 
youth  to  break  the  laws  of  newspaper 
convention  and  run  amuck.  While  he  did 
some  good  work  on  the  Courant  and  is 
remembered  by  the  staff  for  some  fair 
feats  of  enterprise,  the  end  was  inevitable 
and  dismal.  He  had  been  a  writer,  on  the 
side,  of  fiction  disguised  as  “true  confes¬ 
sions”  and  this  contact  opened  the  way 
to  editorship  of  the  Graphic  when  it 
was  started  by  the  Macfadden  organiza¬ 
tion.  Gauvreau  fictionizes  his  own  emo¬ 
tions  as  editor  of  the  sensation  reeking 
half-fold  sheet  at  great  length  and  I 
shall  lift  just  a  few  of  the  more  reveal¬ 
ing  passages: 


birthday  party 
Sam  W.  Small,  associate  editor  of 
Atlanta  Constitution,  celebrated  his  80tb 
anniversary,  hale  and  hearty,  wide 
awake  to  the  great  adventure  of  life 
and  action,  busy  at  his  desk  eight  hours 
every  day  writing  an  average  of  three 
columns  of  stuff.  Dr.  Small  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Constitution  staff  for 
exactly  56  years.  I  know  of  no  individ¬ 
ual  with  a  comparable  record. 

As  might  be  expected  Clark  Howell, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Constitution, 
did  not  permit  this  unique  anniversary 
to  pass  without  “throwing”  a  party  to 
honor  his  long-time  associate.  The 
luncheon  was  attended  by  C-ov.  Richard 
B.  Rusell,  Jr.,  (youngest  governor  of 
any  state).  Mayor  James  L.  Key  and 
many  other  notables,  each  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  veteran  of 
Atlanta  journalism.  On  June  16th  the 
University  of  Georgia  conferred  on  Dr. 
Small  an  honorary  D.Litt,  while  his  own 
alma  mater,  Emory  and  Henry  College, 
one  of  the  old  institutions  of  learning  in 
Virginia,  had  previously  honored  him 
with  an  LL.D.  Needless  to  say  the 
Shop  Talk  circle  doffs  caps  to  an  eighty- 
yearl'ng  who  turns  an  average  of  three 
good  columns  of  stuff  in  union  hours 
each  and  every  working  day,  keeping 
abreast  of  the  news  tide,  good  humored, 
simple  and  optimistic.  I  hope  to  re¬ 
publish  this  item,  with  dates  pencilled 
up,  on  July  3,  1941. 


O' 


(Bunny)  Browning  and  his  girl- 
wife  Peaches,  whose  adventures  capped 
the  climax  of  the  jazz  age.  Many  in 
this  circle  know  that  the  newspaper 


46T  DECIDED  to  take  Mammoth  City 
-*-(New  York)  by  storm  .  ,  .  ‘Young 
man’  (the  publisher  instructed),  ‘I  want 
to  give  the  nation  a  newspaper  that  is 
stripped  of  hyprocrisy.  I  want  tO  con- 


gentleman  who  pulled  the  strings  which  duct  it  in  a_way  that  everybody  will  talk 
animated  those  grotesque  marionettes  in  ' 
real  life  was  Emile  Gauvreau,  young 
Hartford  newspaperman  with  a  game  leg 
and  a  Napoleonic  curl  in  the  middle  of 
his  forehead,  who  came  down  to  New 
York  to  be  the  first  editor  of  the  ultra- 
sensational  tabloid  newspaper  New  York 
Graphic,  now  editor  of  New^  York 
Mirror.  Gauvreau  has  done  things  in 
journalism  which  made  the  “yellows”  of 
a  previous  generation  seem  pale  and  in¬ 
sipid.  Now  he  has  written  a  book  about 
his  experiences.  It  will  be  published 
next  week,  called  “Hot  News.” 


The  author  has  taken  pains  to  cloak 
his  narrative  in  fiction  form,  but  a 
good  deal  of  the  story  is  autobiography. 
In  a  preface  the  author  says:  “I  wrote 
Hot  News  to  reflect  an  era  of  mad 
journalism  which  we  will  never  see 
again.”  After  reading  the  romanticized 
confession  the  average  citizen  will  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  thank  a  merciful 
Providence  that  the  chief  exponent  of 
mad  journalism  has  regained  his  reason, 
not  to  say  sense  of  decency.  His 
journalistic  contribution,  as  this  book 
confirms,  has  been  one  of  the  meanest, 
lowest  and  most  contemptible  abuses  of 


about  it.  Give  them  news,  but  make  it 
hot  ncTi'S.  Give  it  to  them  sizzling  from 
the  griddle.  .  .  .  Talk  to  them  in  pic¬ 
tures.  Never  print  anything  that  a 
scrubwoman  in  a  sky-scraper  cannot 
understand.  After  we  reach  our  first 
million  we  can  afford  to  be  more  refined, 
but  until  then,  by  God,  give  it  to  them 
hot!  Rememl)er  that  people  are  really 
interested  only  in  two  things,  sex  and 
money,  and  in  that  order.’  ...  My 
first  issue,  dressed  in  pink  with  blood- 
red  type,  sold  300,000  copies.  Every 
item  was  a  confession.  .  .  .  Semi-nude 
chorus  girls  enticed  the  reader  on  nearly 
every  page.  ...  I  was  overjoyed.  I 
had  come,  seen  and  conquered.  .  .  . 

From  my  brain  leaped  an  invention 
which  I  called  the  Composograph.  .  .  . 
(This  creation,  really  invented  in  the 
days  of  yellow  journalism  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  was  the  act  of  posing 
employes  of  the  paper  in  various  scenes 
to  illustrate  a  news  event  and  then, 
with  scissors  and  paste-pot,  pasting  the 
heads  of  the  real  principles  in  the  news 
story  on  the  bodies  of  the  posed  dum¬ 
mies. — Editor)  The  ‘composograph’  of 
the  half  naked  China  Kaby  (really  a 
negress  in  a  dirty  New  York  divorce 


the  free  press  right  in  the  annals  of  the  case,  thinly  camouflaged  in  the  story  as 


craft.  The  Bunny  and  Peaches  impos¬ 
ture  registered  Gauvreau’s  peak  of 
journalistic  indecency  and  in  his  story 
he  seeks  to  explain  and  justify  his  men¬ 
tal  processes.  Some  may  swallow  this 
mushy  moralizing  and  accept  the  plausi- 


a  Chinese),  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  mobs,  gathering  around  newsstands, 
engaged  in  fighting  to  secure  a  copy. 

Most  people  bought  the  paper 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  pho¬ 
tograph,  although  each  picture  bore  the 


ble  excuses,  but  in  my  view  the  man  had  legend.  Specially  Prepared  By  the 

a  swell  time  editing  a  mad  newspaper.  Comet's  Composographic  Department. 

faking  right  and  left  and  creating  on  the  ...  It  was  necessary  to  devise  new 
printed  page  for  all  with  a  couple  of  sensations  and  new  composographs  to 
cents  to  see,  a  lot  of  sex  blather  which  hold  the  interest  of  our  fickle  clientele, 
has  done  more  to  smear  respectable  Like  opium  eaters,  they  required  an 
journalism  than  any  single  circumstance,  evcr-incrcasing  dosage  to  whip  up  their 

Gauvreau  blames  others— mainly  mass  nerves.  .  .  .  My  old  Napoleonic  im- 
circulation  frenzy  and  his  publisher,  pulses  were  reasserting  themselves.  .  ,  . 

But  self-revelation  of  the  author  con-  (A  Hartford  newspaperman  told  me  re¬ 
tained  in  Hot  News  plainly  indicates  cently  that  Gauvreau  had  this  familiar 
that  if  the  publisher  lacked  principle  the  complex  in  his  youth,  even  training  a 


curl  to  hang  down  in  the  center  of  his 
forehead.) 

*  ♦  ♦ 

HOW  the  author  toyed  with  ignorant 
and  debased  people  to  make  public 
sensations  is  fully  described  in  Hot 
News  and  the  Bunny  chapter  is  particu¬ 
larly  ghastly.  The  blather  goes  on  for 
more  than  300  pages  and  Gauvreau  is 
never  at  a  loss  to  put  himself  reason¬ 
ably  right  in  his  own  estimation,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  brutally  reckless  and  false  his 
professional  behavior.  Now,  of  course, 
he  has  reformed,  and  in  the  restrospect 
of  “mad  jouralism”  he  sees  the  pub¬ 
lisher  as  the  chief  devil.  This  book  is 
the  second  expose  by  a  Graphic  editor, 
coming  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
successful  melodrama  Five  Star  Final, 
written  by  Louis  Weitzenkorn  who 
succeeded  Gauvreau  on  the  Graphic. 
The  book  lacks  some  of  the  art  of  the 
play,  but  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  truth 
insofar  as  the  editor’s  conduct  and  mo¬ 
tives  arc  concerned.  I  wish  to  do 
Gauvreau  the  justice  of  quoting  again 
from  the  preface  of  Hot  News.  He  says: 
“I  was  swept  away  in  the  hectic  strug¬ 
gle  for  circulation.  My  book  is  written 
to  point  out  the  futility  of  such  a  scram¬ 
ble,  and  the  tragedies  it  left  in  its  wake.” 
This  may  be  true,  but  if  so  it  seems  a 
rather  soft  way  out.  By  the  way,  the 
book  is  dedicated  to  Philip  Payne,  “who 
sacrificed  his  life  for  circulation.”  That 
statement  is  doubtful. 

4  *  4 

Anew  deal  in  pictorial  humor, 
technically  a  popular  renaissance, 
is  in  process.  Comic  strip  makers  may 
very  well  watch  out  for  their  crowns, 
except  as  they  may  be  kept  on  their 
heads  by  kids.  Smart  sixteen  appears 
to  crave  something  much  sharper — some¬ 
thing  spiced !  Adults  who  seek  to  keep 
young  by  aping  the  smart  sixteeners 
quickly  follow  suit.  Hence  we  have  the 
square  drawing,  with  a  central  figure, 
and  the  proverbial  wise-crack  caption. 
Sometimes  it  takes  the  old  conversa¬ 
tional  form.  The  drawing  may  be  ever 
so  crude.  It  may  be  in  crayon,  lithog¬ 
rapher’s  pencil,  flat  water-color  wash 
with  ink  or  pencil  reinforcement,  or 
straight  pen-and-ink  outline.  If  suffici¬ 
ently  bold,  grotesque  and  “modern”  it 
makes  first-class  circulation  bait. 

*  *  * 

^HIS  generation  thinks  that  Peter 
Arno  set  the  stage  for  the  present 
craze  in  New  Yorker.  He  is  a  true  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  modern  comic,  to  be  sure, 
i)ut  is  only  a  new  apt  pupil  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  old  school.  The  famed  German 
weekly  Simplicissimus  goes  back  several 
generations  with  such  stuff — sometimes 
quite  nasty  even  in  the  Continental  code. 
But  the  original  school  of  this  type  of 
art  in  this  country  was  the  old  Masses 
under  the  editorship  of  Max  Eastman. 
The  Masses  was  the  most  radical  pub¬ 
lication  ever  printed  in  this  land  of  the 
free,  in  both  text  and  pictures.  The  edi¬ 
tors  always  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hoosegow.  The  more  or  less  impres¬ 
sionistic  cartoons  were  by  such  daring 
masters  of  brush  and  pencil  as  John 
Sloan,  in  this  bright  day  President  of 
the  Art  Students’  League  of  New  York; 
Art  Young,  for  half  a  century  far-sung 
genius  of  outline  pen-and-ink  caricature 
and  one  of  the  world’s  freest  spirits, 
still  at  it ;  the  late  George  Bellows 
whose  sketches  of  prize-fighters  in  action 
have  never  been  equalled ;  Coleman, 
Becker  and  a  score  more,  all  of  whom 
gave  their  work  to  the  old  Masses  with¬ 
out  thought  of  reward  other  than  the 
glory  of  the  adventure.  Nothing  printed 
in  the  New  Yorker,  Vanity  Fair,  Life, 
Judge  or  contemporaries  of  the  modern 
day,  compares  for  daring  and  scintillat¬ 
ing  wit  with  the  stuff  which  regularly 

ran  monthly  in  the  Masses  of  20  years 
ago.  Yet  all  of  this  tamer  modern  stuflF 
seems  fashioned  from  the  same  pattern. 

*  •  * 

Drawing  is  of  Httle  consequence,  if 
it  gets  over  an  idea.  Technically 
able  artists  simply  cannot  make  the 
rough  and  ready  comic,  usually  horribly 
out  of  proportion,  distorted,  sometimes 
like  the  scrawls  little  cliildren  make  on 

the  margins  of  their  spelling  books. 
Peter  Arno’s  sketches  are  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  However,  there  is  true  art  in 


the  stuff  of  Young,  Sloan,  Bellows,  Rea 
Irvin,  Goldberg,  Gardner  Rae,  Webster, 
Wortman  and  fellows  of  that  persuasion. 
Arno,  Klein,  Steing,  Thurber  and  others 
who  butcher  anatomy  right  and  left  do 
not,  of  course,  know  how  to  draw  and 
glory  in  their  ignorance.  There  is  a 
story  that  Arno,  best-known  disciple  of 
the  loose-as-ashes  technique,  felt  ashamed 
of  his  stuff  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 
began  to  study  in  an  art  class,  but 
presently  discovered  that  to  know  how 
would  spell  destruction.  So,  anything 
can  happen  in  such  art,  and  perhapi 
therein  lies  an  element  of  charm. 

*  4  * 

STUFF  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  hurled  toward  the  waste¬ 
basket  by  indignant  art  editors  (see 
what  the  office  cat  has  dragged  in!),  is 
now  pulling  down  fair  stacks  of  glitter' 
in  newspaper  offices.  Behold !  On  the 
always  soundly  artistic  pages  of  Hcarst 
newspaper  we  see  muddy  wash-drawings 
and  amateurish-looking  square  blocks  of 
crayon  work,  a  la  New  Yorker,  carry¬ 
ing  wise-crack  conversation  of  rough¬ 
necks  of  the  garbage  brigade  and  bab¬ 
bling  pretenders  of  effete  drawing  rooms. 
These  sketches  are  often  tame  in  com¬ 
parison  with  New'  Yorker  stuff,  which 
may  border  on  indecency,  but  the  style 
is  the  old  Masses  idea.  Those  who 
remember  that  magazine  are  left  to 
wonder  what  its  half-starved  staff  of  art 
radicals  would  do  with  the  money  they 
might  now  receive  for  stuff  Max  East¬ 
man  published  without  thought  of  com¬ 
pensation.  After  the  Masses  blew  up, 
some  of  the  staff  headed  by  Art  Young 
started  a  wonderful  little  sheet  with  the 
happy  title  Good  Morning.  I  never 
knew  w'ho  the  blessed  angel  was,  but  he 
soon  got  tired  and  flew  away,  (iood 
Morning  ran  for  only  a  few  issues.  It 
was  one  of  the  sharpest  little  pictorial 
blades  ever  to  strike  at  the  shams  of 
modern  society.  It  was  really  too  good 
to  last.  A  few  of  the  old  Masses  editors, 
also  started  the  Liberator,  vent  for  pent- 
up  dissent  against  most  of  the  established 
orders  in  politics,  economics,  society, 
religion,  literature,  learning  and  all 
other  departments  of  life,  but  it  was  an 
inferior  product  and  did  not  last.  The 
New  Masses  of  this  day  is  a  poor  imita¬ 
tion  and  is  so  hotly  committed  to  the 
Russian  scheme  of  life  as  to  seem 
wasted  outside  the  borders  of  that  turbu¬ 
lent  land.  From  the  art  angle  it  is  a 
weak  imitation. 

4  4  4 

E  give  pages  to  comic  strips,  and 
’’  who  can  deny  that  they  have  justi¬ 
fied  themselves  in  circulation  records, 
but  we  must  also  believe  that  much  of 
this  stuff  lacks  appeal  to  sophisticated 
readers,  especially  the  smart  sixteeners. 
Therefore  plainly  in  evidence  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  a  supplemental  .service. 

It  is  taking  the  so-called  modernistic 
form  in  square  segments.  This  art 
makes  up  well  on  a  type  page,  but  looks 
ragged  on  a  solid  page  of  pictures.  It 
runs  in  between  the  political  cartoon 
and  the  strip.  As  regards  the  latter,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  the  continuity  idea 
has  been  a  harm  rather  than  a  benefit, 
except  in  two  or  three  instances.  I 
realize  that  a  continuity  strip  which 
truly  carries  a  desirable  serial  story  is 
calculated  to  hold  circulation.  A  lot  of 
continuity  strip  matter,  however,  has 
been  badly  done.  It  is  meaningless  to 
me.  I  see  strips  published  right  along  - 
which  carry  no  laughing  point.  They  j 
leave  the  reader  utterly  bewildered  and  | 
cannot  possibly  serve,  except  to  make 
an  empty  or  doubtful  promise.  First- 
class  slap-stick  strip  humor  never  wears 
out.  It  is  a  staple,  as  flour  and  sugar. 

It  saves  the  strip,  even  when  continuity 
is  employed. 


BENDER  IN  EUROPE 

Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president  and 
general  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  sailed  June  27  on  the  Conte 
Grande  for  Naples.  He  will  spend  a 
vacation  abroad. 


DENTAL  GROUP  TO  ADVERTISE 

The  Wyoming  Dental  Association  has 
approved  a  52-week  educational  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  proposed  by  the  Casper 
Dental  Society. 


